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Executive material 


—HOW IS IT TO BE FOUND? 


For the fourth year in succession, the Manchester 
Guardian is helping employers tackle this problem by 
putting them in touch with intelligent youngsters keen 
on making a worthwhile career. 

On each weekday until March 4, thirty-one leading 
companies are taking turns to present a whole-page 
announcement about the careers each of them offers to 
graduates and school-leavers. The response to last year’s 
announcements was so successful that many of the same 
firms are taking part again, together with new ones. 
Here is an interesting and imaginative approach to the 
problem of staff-recruitment which you may well find 
worth looking at. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 





















ht where you want it! 


ANGLEPOISE lets you SEE what you're doing. 
A finger touch beams its light on the object, to 
“ stay put” in any position. It never sags ; needs 
only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. Perfect for close 
work — reading, writing, knitting, etc. 

In Black, Cream or Cream-and-Gold, at electrical 
shops or stores, from 97/7 (or send for Booklet 35). 
New additional colours: RED atid YELLOW. 


TERRY 
* 
Anglepoise suse 
Regd. Pat. all countries 


Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & Sons Ltd - Redditch - Worcs, 























To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association ? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 






































FORK LIFTS 





Apply : 
L. LIPTON LTD., Phoenix Works, Lamprell Street, Bow, E.3. 





FOR HIRE : 


Repairs and 
maintenance 


expertly 
carried 
out 





Telephone : ADVance 3345 & 2442. 
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problems in management: | 
Planning for 


future production 


How a company plans for future production can af- 
fect its entire operation. Delivery schedules can be 
met or delayed, quality and profit can go up or down. 
Basic to production planning is the purchase of raw 
materials from dependable sources. 


Consider Dow phenol and substituted phenols for 
instance. These basic chemicals have many and va- 
ried applications. Phenol is used for molding pow- 
ders, laminates, adhesives and protective coatings. 
Bisphenol A plays an important role in the manu- 
facture of modified phenolic resins for varnishes, as 
an antioxidant, and in epoxy type coatings and ad- 
hesives. An intermediate for varnish and lacquer 
resins, p-tert-Butylphenol is also used as a soap anti- 
oxidant and as an oil additive. Other Dow substituted 
phenols like p-Phenylphenol, for making phenolic 
resins, and 4-tert-Butylcatechol, which is a stabilizer 
for monomeric styrene and butadiene, are ready to 
help you in your production planning. 


Whatever the application, wherever the use—manu- 
facturers who plan ahead rely on Dow for a stable 
and constant supply of phenol and substituted 
phenols, Get in touch with your local Dow repre- 
sentative or the nearest Dow branch office. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., LTD. 
GARRARD HOUSE 


31/45, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 





DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMLTED «+ Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan «+ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D. F. ¢« Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. © Cable: Dowpanam 








Abbey Works, Port Talbot, by Charles Cundall, R.A. 
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Between the mountains and the sea... 


A MAGNIFIGENT CITY OF STEEL 


By day and night, it makes the steel that Britain needs 


OR 44 MILES along the coast of South Wales lies one 
F:: Britain’s post-war wonders. Tucked between sand- 
hill and mountain is a city whose sole and urgent purpose 
it is to make steel—steel that Britain so desperately needs. 

This city is The Steel Company of Wales, one of the 
largest and most modern integrated steel plants not only 
in Britain but in all Europe. Here over 13,000 men are at 
work, producing steel for every one of Britain’s major 
industries. 

Already The Steel Company of Wales makes 35% of 
Britain’s sheet steel—but this is not all. The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales also makes two-thirds of Britain’s tinplate. 
Two great tinplate works, one at Trostre and one at 
Velindre, have been opened since the war—Velindre so 


recently that the full effect of its production is yet to be felt. 

Day and night, The Steel Company of Wales is at work, 
its aim simple and unwavering: to make steel, to make 
tinplate from steel, for Britain and abroad. In this magni- 
ficent city in Wales, tomorrow’s prosperity is being forged. 





Opportunities for graduates and technicians 


If you are a graduate—or likely to be one soon—in mechanical 
or electrical engineering, physics, metallurgy or mathematics, 
we would be very pleased to hear from you. Just send a postcard 
to: The Personnel Superintendent, Abbey Works, Port Ta!bot, 
Glamorgan, and in return we will send you more information 
about the Company. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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Your 
customers 
are here... 


D KINGDOM 


7 
4 


UNITE 


Your 
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UNITED KINGDOM TELEX DIRECTORY 


Modern business needs Telex... 


...and this is the book that proves it. Listed here are more than 
3,500 of the most progressive firms in the country who already 


use this 24-hour Post Office service. 


They have full teleprinter 


communication with each other and with 75,000 more Telex users 


overseas. 

Why do they use it? Because Telex 
combines the speed of the telephone 
with the authority of the printed word. 
Because it is cheap—a Telex call 
between exchanges over 25 miles apart 
is about half the cost of a telephone 
call. Because it is easy—no special 


GPO TELEX SALES, 


Headquarters Building, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
Telex No. 2-2011 (Answer Back PO HQ LDN) Telephone HEAdquarters 4616 





staff is needed; a good typist soon 
becomes a skilled operator. 

See Telex in action. Contact your 
Telephone Manager or the address 
below and ask for ...a demonstration, 
a descriptive booklet, further information 
and advice. 
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Travelling American can mean bigger markets 


BRITAIN’S biggest group of exports to the U.S.A. is road vehicles 
of all kinds, from bicycles to heavy-duty trucks. Take the North 
American representative of one of Britain’s leading car manufac- 
turers. We might call him Mr. Rigby. He is out to capture even 
more dollars to pay for Britain’s vital imports. 

Mr. Rigby chooses to travel to America by United States Lines. 

On board the famed “United States” or her running mate 
the ““America” he finds pleasant, informal surroundings. Here he 
meets American businessmen—important in his job. In a social 
atmosphere where everyone tends to be relaxed and friendly, he 
finds it far easier to make contacts than over an office desk. 

If you are a businessman, remember that here is a perfect back- 
ground in which to begin a really successful American trip. While 
they are unhurried, and unworried, you meet the men who may 
make all the difference. 

Punctuality is important, too. You may have an appointment 


to keep soon after you disembark. The “United States” holds 
the Blue Riband; her extra reserve of speed means that she has 
an outstanding record for timekeeping. 

There’s plenty of fun on board, too. You'll find unexcelled 
food and wine, cinemas equipped with CinemaScope, top-grade 
orchestras, every “keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries and, if 
you want, the pleasure of just resting and relaxing. The days be- 
tween you and New York will amas all too quickly when you 
travel by United States Lines. 





THRIFT SEASON FARES NOW IN OPERATION 


Fares from 
Ist Class Cabin Class Tourist Class 
$.S. UNITED STATES £125.0.0. £78.10.0. £61.10.0. 
S.S. AMERICA £105.10.0. £71.10.0. £59.0.0. 











Fares and dollar credits for onboard expenses payable in sterling 


nite Sfeles Lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.! 


, t= 
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PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


’Tis fine Perique 





that inakes Three Nuns 
so different 


When your confirmed pipe-smoker is wrapped 


in lazy dreams and the drowsy comfort of Three Nuns 






Tobacco, he may not know the inner secret of his bliss. 
"Tis the black heart of fine Perique in the small significant dark 
centres of those famous Three Nuns curly discs. Centuries ago, 
Perique (itself'a rich and rare tobacco) was being grown by the 
Indians in a tiny, ten-mile plot of land in the Mississippi area. And 
only there does Perique, even today, truly flourish. And so the 
pipe of peace, smoked by the Indian Braves, is translated 
today to the peaceful pipe of the Three Nuns smoker, 


Three Nuns 


with the black heart of Perique 


\\ AX) ( 





London’s Largest Car Rental Centre 
NOW OPEN 








T= newest building in Britain built especially for car rental 
service—open day and night for self-drive and chauffeur-driven 
rental anywhere in Great Britain and Western Europe. 
Streamlined service on the spot ensures that your car comes to 
you in immaculate order and at peak performance. 





* SPECIAL FACILITIES 


PRODUCTS: FOR OVERSEAS VISITORS 

Pig tron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, GODFREY nr V7S 
Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Plate, 

Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled Sheet, New Headquarters: 

Galvanised Sheet and By-Products DAVIS HOUSE - WILTON ROAD - SWI 





Also at NEASDEN LANE N.W.10 Phone GLAdstone 6474 
NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN PARSE SPL. COOPEEY CAVES MOTOR On 


99, Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


(ADJOINING VICTORIA STATION) SS 
Ji now & STEEL C0 LTD New phone number VICtoria 8484 SHELL 
rT) - ) X10 4 














Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO Tel : SABlons 9813, Cables: Quickmilez. Paris. 
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Australia counts her wealth 
in Roéntgens 


Prospecting has come a long way since 
the primitive methods of Gold Rush days. 
Uranium is the prize metal now—and 
Australia uses novel techniques to find it. 
Wagon Drills driven by compressed air are 
used to drill holes up to 100 ft. deep. A 
probe connected to a Geiger Counter is 
then lowered into the hole and records the 
degree of radio-activity in milli-Roéntgens 
— a reading often verified from dust 
samples collected during drilling. With the 
direction of the ore body surveyed, ex- 
ploratory shafts are sunk and lateral drives 
made into the main body of the ore. 

In the Northern Territories alone, these 
methods have led to the location of nine 
major fields—one of the richest deposits 
of uranium in the world, and a great in- 
crease in Australia’s mineral wealth. 

Atlas Copco have supplied practically all 
the equipment and technical staff needed 
for every stage of the drilling operations 
—Compressors, Rock and Wagon Drills 
Sandvik Coromant tungsten carbide tip- 
ped drill steels and Long-hole Equipment. 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means 
for all its many applications. At Stockholm’s main railway 
station, air supplied from Atlas Copco compressors is blown 
round the points in winter to keep them free from ice and 
. Snow; a successful new method of maintaining safety that has 
also brought considerable savings in manpower and costs. 








The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distri- 
bution and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. 
Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1. 





Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Amber over Green. 


HE reduction in Bank rate on Thursday was mainly a technical 
money market operation ; it is discussed in Business Notes on 
page 491. It does not mean that the authorities have decided 

upon a policy of progressive relaxation ; indeed, the fact that the 
persistent drop in the Treasury bill rate had almost forced them into 
this reduction may mean that they will feel that they have less room to 
afford relaxations in other things. But it does mean that the new 
Chancellor has been thrust, almost certainly unwillingly, into an early 
step that will have an effect upon the great debate about the future of 
the British economy, which has suddenly emerged from under the cloud 
of the Suez misadventure, and is still shadowed by its consequences. 
There are two apparently contrasting voices. One speaks with 
increasing insistence of the danger that Britain will lose ground in the 
world race because of the restraints imposed upon investment and 
output in the past eighteen months. This is the voice of growth and 
expansion. The other speaks no less insistently of the limits set to 
the activities of this crowded trading island by the balance of its 
payments with the rest of the world, and of the renewed perils of 
inflated costs and prices if demand is now enlarged again. This is the 
voice of stability and precaution. 

It is with these two voices sounding in his ears that the new 
Chancellor has now to set about constructing his April Budget, and to 
decide whether, after this reduction in Bank rate, he will have 
to tighten up taxation (as Mr Macmillan half threatened to do 
before he became First Lord of the Treasury), or can leave 
things as they are or further slacken the screw. Mr Thorneycroft 
will do well to recognise the fact, which the present controversy 
may disguise, that this is not am argument about ends but 
about means. There can be no dissent from the truism that the first 
objective of economic policy should be to stimulate the productive 
investment upon which the nation’s future standard of life, and its 
stance in the world, entirely depend. But the opportunity of moving 
forward into another industrial revolution, with an almost boundless 
prospect, by building up the nation’s capital of machines, its resources 
of power and its apparatus of communications is constantly overlaid 
by a dilemma ; the dilemma is that the expenditure of the nation’s 
means on other things—on consumption, on social programmes and 
the concerns of government, including defence—has not left room 
enough for the necessary high volume of investment in production. In 
other words, there has not been the volume of savings to finance it ; 
and it was to arrest the chronic instability caused by persistent inflation 
and repeated crises, or threats of crisis, in the balance of payments 
that the decision was made in 1956 to choke off demand. 

The question now, quite simply, is whether the time has come to 
put expansion first again. The argument is between those who believe 
that if production is now allowed to go ahead, so that factories and 
machines can work to the top of their capacity, sufficient safeguards 
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against renewed inflation and exchange difficulties will 
be generated in the shape of more goods, higher pro- 
ductivity, lower labour costs and lower overheads—and 
sufficient savings ; and those who say, with the chairman 
of Lloyds Bank, that the real need “is rather to create 
conditions in which a revival of saving will make it 
possible to press on more rapidly, at one and the same 
time, with additions to our domestic wealth and with 
the rebuilding of our overseas capital.” 

On the need “ to press on more rapidly,” then, there 
is no dispute. The question is : When ? The advocates 
of “expansion now ” put a strong case. The potential 
increase in output last year, judged by the number of 
investment projects that were coming to fruition, must 
have been at least £750 million ; yet production stood 
still. And this year, because the rate of investment was 
still high in 1955-56, there should be a similarly large 
addition to productive capacity which may, again, not 
be used. Why, it may be asked, is this state of affairs 
not reflected, as it would have been before the war, in 
a considerable rise in unemployment ? The answer is 
that it is reflected instead in a slowing down of produc- 
tivity, in short-time working, and in the withdrawal 
from industry of “ marginal” workers—in a new sort 
of “ suppressed deflation.” 

Whatever the success of the policy of disinflation in 
producing a balance of payments surplus of probably 
over £200 million last year, the expansionists say, in 
the field of labour mobility and labour costs it has just 
not worked. Despite the constant coming and going 
of workers between jobs there has not been the “ pur- 
posive” movement into the more efficient and the 
export industries that was hoped for. Many of the men 
have merely slowed down their output or gone on to a 
two- or three-day week instead. Clearly, looking back- 
wards, a fair criticism of the Government’s policy 
eighteen months ago is that it did not, when it instituted 
disinflation, move at the same time against the 
blockage in the housing market by introducing the Rents 
Bill then. Since production has stopped rising, labour 
costs per unit of output (which it was one of the 
purposes of disinflation to contain, because in 1955 they 
were increasing faster than those of our competitors) 
have risen not less, but slightly more, rapidly than 
before. 


* 


There is the core of the argument, which is both 
widely and respectably supported, for a return towards 
the “ flat-out production” policy of 1953-55 : that a 
country which has indefinitely to keep down its rate 
of production cannot prosper ; and that the country’s 
competitive position, which has not improved during 
the slow-down, will be worse still in a year’s time. 
Mr Thorneycroft will surely not under-estimate the 
weight of these arguments; nobody can fairly 
suppose that a few days in Treasury surroundings 
can have committed him to restrictive and defensive 
attitudes ; his wish will be—it must be—to give what 
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encouragement and incentive he can. What “ he can ” ; 
there is the test of judgment and the touchstone of 
decision. As the Chancellor settles down to make, not 
a blue-print for the next twenty years, but a Budget 
for the next financial year in the light of this year’s 
and next year’s facts, he is obliged to weigh also with 
care and responsibility the other arguments which would 
set the signals now not at green but at red. 

Whatever his aspirations, it is in fact to the immediate 
outlook for the public finances and for the nationa! 
economy that the Chancellor must necessarily address 
himself first. On the Budget proper, while civil expendi- 
ture (in real as well as in money ‘terms) threatens to 
rise sharply, the projected reductions in defence 
expenditure are more likely, in 1957-58 as distinct from 
subsequent years, to be counted in tens rather than in 
hundreds of millions. The barometer for the economy 
at large must be the prospective balance of payments. 
Normally, on the basis of the external surplus of £200 
million or more achieved last year, domestic demand 
might reasonably be somewhat enlarged this year. But 
the cost of Suez has to be paid, in both real and money 
terms. The current six months may well show a 
further shortfall in the balance of payments ; and the 
possibility of industrial expansion in coming months 
will, in any case, be limited by the availability, and the 
cost, of oil supplies. Wage rates and, as the expan- 
sionists themselves argue, labour costs per unit of 
output are still rising ; and prices are likely to rise again 
from the “ plateau ” that was achieved in the last nine 
months of last year. And Britain has already thrown in 
its second line of dollar reserves, which are in any case 
—and this is the nub of the problem—not adequate to 
serve a properly flexible policy. 


* 


These are dampening thoughts, which Mr Thorney- 
croft, with the best will in the world, cannot avoid. He 
can argue, fairly enough, that foreign confidence in the 
pound will not be sustained for long if British produc- 
tion stays indefinitely stagnant. But neither will it if 
the balance of payments deteriorates again—in the long 
run (and not so long a run at that) it is trade, not 
psychology, that determines the value of the currency. 
There is the dilemma ; and the trouble is that the credit 
squeeze and austere budgeting (with tax levels already 
penal), instituted to make possible a larger advance on 
a more even keel after a pause, have had such a delayed 
or diminished effect in restoring the balance between 
supplies and demands, between resources and 
requirements. 

What, then, should be the Chancellor’s mood as he 
broods at his desk ? Undoubtedly he should be eager 
to do as much as possible, without courting a calamitous 
setback, to re-activate the upward cycle of investment 
and output, and certainly, by keeping in good heart 
those who have to make decisions this year, to prevent 
an actual, and deeply damaging, downturn later on. 
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Equally he is bound to set his face against simply 
letting things rip. In the field of monetary policy he 
has resisted the powerful technical and other arguments 
for lowering Bank rate for some three weeks longer 
than the money market itself had expected ; now he 
must face the fact that, as things are, this weeks’ reduc- 
tion in the price of money may merely mean relying 
more on the continued rationing of its supply, undesir- 
ably, by physical controls (directives to bankers, etc.). 
But his main instrument of policy must clearly still be 
his Budget; and there the lower and upper limits are 
plain. Presumably, at the one extreme, he will not, 
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despite Mr Macmillan’s warning, put income tax up. 
Probably, at the other, he will find it hard to go as far 
in relaxation as both to restore the investment allow- 
ances and to implement all the “ Royal Commission ” 
reforms in taxation (to the extent of {150 to £200 of 
tax reliefs). But, equally plainly, his right course will 
be to go as far as he dare, if only in reshaping the 
intolerably heavy tax burden to reinstate incentives in 
some degree. In choosing between the green light and 
the red, the Chancellor will probably be wise to set up 
a new signal, unknown to the Ministry of Transport, 
of amber over green. 


Liberty, Equality, Sorority 


(= aspect of the Suez venture has not yet been 
fully explored: its ultimate effect on the Common- 
wealth bond. In November, while the Government’s 
supporters found comfort in reassurances from Austra- 
lian, New Zealand, and some private Canadian sources, 
its critics—among them The Economist—were quick 
to point to the intense strain it had straight away 
imposed on the bond. While Canada pressed for a 
quick shift into reverse gear and the South African 
Nationalists publicly washed their hands, in Asia Mr 
Nehru, Mr Suhrawardy and Mr Bandaranaike each 
breasted angry waves of “quit the Commonwealth ” 
agitation. They were helped to ride these waves by 
the speed with which Britain and France agreed to 
cease fire and withdraw ; and with the completion of 
the withdrawal the immediate crisis was passed. But 
the long term effect is another matter. 

Nobody seriously denies that the attack on Egypt 
has left a permanent mark on the Commonwealth 
relationship. To date, however, most discussion has 
turned on the over-simple issue of the size of the mark. 
The Left depicts it as hugely sombre ; it adds that the 
Asian member countries would probably have snapped 
the bond at once if they had not seen that the British 
themselves were divided. The Right asserts its con- 
fidence that the bond will hold ; but is sometimes heard 
muttering that it might be no bad thing if it did snap: 
“Then we’ll know who our real friends are.”* What 
seems missing is any awareness that these events have 
probably affected the nature of the Commonwealth 
relationship quite as much as its strength. And in this 
change of character there is one encouraging element— 
though it is not of a kind to encourage Blimps. 

The underlying psychology of the pre-Suez relation- 
ship could have had no more vivid illustration than 
the way the Asian member peoples reacted to the attack 
on Egypt. Their. indignation was at once channelled 
into demands that their countries should leave the 
Commonwealth. Yet its eight—soon to be nine— 
sovereign member states are constitutionally equals, 
wholly independent of one another ; and anyone who 
doubts the genuineness of this independence has only 


to study their varied voting records in the United 
Nations, or their attitudes on issues ranging from Nato 
to China via Kashmir. Now, if one member of a club 
offends another by his behaviour, it is an odd and 
unusual reaction for the offended party to think of 
severing his ties with the whole club. Yet never for a 
moment was it suggested that it was the offender, 
rather, who should be expelled or suspended from 
membership. When taxed with this at the time, even 
Indians who are articulately proud of their country’s 
republican status, independent policy, and prominent 
place in world affairs, tended to retort with the argu- 
ment that, after all, “ you have the Queen here.” 


* 


Is it, then, not unfair to say that at least up to 
November Britain’s seven sister nations were not fully 
adjusted to the equality of status they had attained ? 
In public, sisterhood was being tirelessly reaffirmed ; 
but in the privacy of many Asian, as well as Canadian 
or Australian, hearts, Britain was still regarded as 
mother—and expected to pour the tea. 

Britain’s historical role as mother country is not in 
dispute. But a conventional mother-daughter relation- 
ship ends when the daughters are mature enough to 
handle their own affairs. A certain time-lag may occur 
before the daughters see their emancipation clearly, 
especially if the old lady preserves a reputation as a 
shrewd adviser. But if Mum is caught pinching hats 
in Oxford Street, the relationship changes abruptly. 
She is now in need of advice herself. The daughters 
may appreciate that she has lately been under severe 
strain ; but they have lost their mother-figure. And, 
to be blunt, it was high time they did. 

There is no point in pretending that the Common- 
wealth is at this moment a particularly happy family. 
But it would be equally silly to read too much into 
such portents as an Oxford Union resolution that 
Commonwealth membership is now “ meaningless.” 
Long before Suez, membership had ceased to be based 
On a stereotyped “ loyalty” implying blind acquiescence 
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in any course Her Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom might take. Today the basis for membership 
is the visible interest of the sovereign members in 
belonging to a large, inter-continental, and yet familiar 
group. The material advantages of their association are, 
admittedly, sometimes shared by non-members—as in 
the cases of the sterling area and the Colombo Plan ; 
nevertheless, without the Commonwealth neither 
sterling area nor Colombo Plan would have evolved. 
The looseness of their bond even leaves room for bitter 
dispute between individual members—as_ witness 
Kashmir. The flaw in their relationship in recent years 
has not been a lack of “ loyal” uniformity, but rather 
their seeming inability to appreciate that Britain’s apron 
strings are now no more substantial than the emperor’s 
new clothes. 


* 


Some kind of shock was probably needed to bring 
their psychological relationship into line with the con- 
stitutional. In providing this shock, Sir Anthony Eden’s 
government may have contributed as decisively to the 
evolution of the Commonwealth as Mr Attlee’s did 
when it transferred sovereignty to India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. But it should not be supposed that only the 
Asian members have been affected, or stood in need 
of shock treatment. Canadian critics who have long 


assailed their government with the charge of adopting 
a moral posture in world affairs, but doing nothing much 
to help matters, now have the gratification of seeing 
Mr Lester Pearson, the godfather of the United Nations 
emergency force, and General Burns, its commander, 


FORMOSA TODAY—Il 
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in the thick of the struggle to restore Middle Eastern 
peace. In the antipodean Realms there are signs of a 
re-examination of the simple tenets—“ wherever Britain 
stands, we stand ”—beloved by Mr Holland and others. 
And realms and republics alike will welcome signs that 
Britain, too, has taken the point. The oldest among 
them has in the past been irritated as much as the 
youngest by the bland proprietorial references of some 
Westminster politicians to “our Commonwealth.” 

Many people in this country will not find it easy to 
make the mental adjustment that is now called for. 
In their mood since the Suez crisis there is a strong 
element of what might be termed ingrowing imperial- 
ism: not aggressive but possessive, not a wish to strike 
out but an impulse to clutch at something that is 
vanishing. No impulse could be more misguided. As 
one of a sisterhood, Britain enjoys the prospect of a 
long, lively, sometimes quarrelsome, but always healthy, 
life in the family of nations that has grown up around 
it. In the capacity of elder sister, it has a clear and 
special responsibility towards the other members— 
notably in the event of a threat to the common weal. But 
if it tries to keep up the role of a dominant Mum, it will 
not only hamper their efforts to play their full part in the 
affairs of a world that needs the utmost they can offer ; 
it will also be shortening the life of the Commonwealth. 
The Government would be well advised to give a lead 
to public opinion by some gesture indicating that it 
recognises and welcomes the transition to real sister- 
hood. The obvious gesture is a proposal that the next 
meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth 
should be held, for the first time, not in London but 
in one of the sovereign members’ other capitals. 






Aspects of a Myth 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TAIPEH 


HE impermanence of communism is an article of 
faith in Taipeh and in Washington. This belief 
explains the persistence of the Chinese Nationalist myth 
of an impending return to the mainland. That com- 
munism—in China as elsewhere—contains within itself 
the seeds of its own disintegration is common ground 
between Chinese Nationalists and American officials 
concerned with Chinese affairs. This permits Americans 
to subscribe to the myth without necessarily accepting 
the Nationalist view of how to translate it into reality. 
After all allowance is made for the element of propa- 
ganda in Nationalist promises to “recover the main- 
land” soon, or in a stated year, there remains a hard, 
unshaken core of belief that President Chiang Kai-shek, 
or his successor, will regain control of China, by means 
that are not stated. There are certainly Americans who 
share this belief, but the highest American officials tend 
to interpret it as meaning that (later, perhaps, rather 








than sooner) communism will collapse in China, to be 
replaced by a nationalist regime. The advent of such a 
regime, it is argued, would make possible the reunifica- 
tion of Formosa and continental China; thus the 
“return to the mainland” would be accomplished. 
Implicit in this argument—though it is seldom explicitly 
stated—is an assumption that the leaders of the new 
nationalist regime would not necessarily be Chiang Kai- 
shek or his successors. 

It is important to realise that this distinction exists, 
because the extent to which the myth is a real danger 
to world peace depends on the time and the manner in 
which it is to be translated into reality. It is not the 
purpose of this article to examine possible means of 
reducing or eradicating the danger, but an understand- 
ing of the myth is essential to an understanding both 
of the international problem which Formosa presents 
and of the domestic state of the island. Without 
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reference to the myth, the existence of two governments 
—central and provincial—and two bureaucracies on 
Formosa would be unintelligible. The myth has itself 
become a political fact. It explains why there can only 
be “local” elections on the island—not national ones 
(more than 99 per cent of China’s population being on 
the mainland). It is a reason why the creation of a 
separate and independent “ Republic of Formosa” is at 
present a political impossibility. The myth, however 
interpreted, helps to justify America’s wholehearted 
support for the Chinese Nationalist regime and refusal 
to recognise its powerful rival. 

Considering the limitations inherent in acceptance of 
the myth, the regeneration of the Nationalist govern- 
ment and the resurgence of the Kuomintang as a party 
are phenomena that surprise the visitor to Formosa. 
Like the Long Parliament, the government of the 
Republic of China goes on and on ; unlike the Long 
Parliament, it has managed not merely to stay alive, 
but (as an article in The Economist last week explained) 
to improve itself. The National Assembly that now 
sits in Taipeh was elected in China in 1948, and the 
terms of its members have been extended indefinitely ; 
sc have those of members of the Legislative Yuan, 
whom the National Assembly elects. Chiang Kai-shek 
was re-elected as President in February, 1954; his 
second term expires in 1960. 

The self-improvement is evident, but the major 
anomalies of the dual administration could be removed 
only if the myth itself—the justification and condition of 
survival—were discarded. Thus the cumbrous 
apparatus of the old Chinese government, with its five 
Yuan (branches), continues to function as though the 
territory under its purview still covered four million 
square miles, instead of less than half the area of Scot- 
land. The Executive Yuan (cabinet) is kept busy, of 
course, though some of its functions are duplicated by 
branches of the provincial government. But the other 
four Yuan—Legislative, Judicial, Control, Examina- 
tion—are sometimes under-employed ; and their search 
for occupation does not always serve efficiency. 


+ 


Within the limitations of its national claims, however, 
the Nationalist government has done much to reduce the 
cumbrousness of the administrative machine. The 
central government bureaucracy has been pruned and 
is outnumbered nearly four to one by the 81,000 
civilian employees of the provincial and local authori- 
ties. Local autonomy is now reasonably satisfactory, 
municipal and district councils having been elected by 
direct and secret ballot since 1950-51 ; five mayors and 
sixteen district commissioners are likewise elected ; so 
is the provisional Provincial Assembly of 57 members. 
In all these elections, an overwhelming proportion of 
Taiwanese (Formosan-born Chinese) candidates were 
successful. The general direction of local affairs 
remains, however, firmly in the central government’s 
hands through its appointee, the Governor of Formosa. 
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In the artificial circumstances of Formosa, political, 
as distinct from administrative, life tends to stagnate. 
As determined by the yardstick of the Chinese elections 
of 1947-48, the Kuomintang continues to be the 
dominant party. Two other anti-communist parties, 
the Young China party and the Democratic Socialists, 
flourish, however, and the first of these is represented 
in the central government. The need for security has 
limited the full application of the freedoms guaranteed 
by the 1946 Constitution, but it would be wrong to 
think of Formosa as being in a state of terror. It may 
be impolitic to question the myth ; but the atmosphere, 
whether in Taipeh or elsewhere, is extraordinarily 
friendly and relaxed, and speech is uninhibited. 

Though constantly under threat of war, Formosa is 
more secure internally than, say, South Vietnam, and 
the encroachments on personal liberty are consequently 
fewer. Most of the time, people are left alone and the 
privacy of their correspondence is respected. Then a 
sample check may be made and further action taken 
if deemed necessary. The Nationalist government is 
haunted, however, by the fear of airborne landings. 
As a result, stringent security restrictions curtail move- 
ment in the mountainous interior of Formosa. Your 
correspondent had to obtain a special pass, authenti- 
cated by a photograph, before being allowed to visit a 
power house in central Formosa—and credentials were 
scrutinised at police check-points in the forbidden area. 
Apart from these precautions, there is complete free- 
dom of movement in Formosa. The term “free 
China” is more than a figure of speech. 

The international cloud of uncertainty that hangs 
over the future of Formosa inhibits speculation about 
the future of Nationalist China’s leadership. But it is 
reasonably certain that so long as President Chiang is 
alive and in good health, he will remain the 
unquestioned leader of his fragment of a divided nation. 
If death or incapacity were to remove him within the 
next few years, it may be assumed that he would be 
succeeded by the Vice-President, General Ch’en 
Ch’eng, who, at 59, is ten years younger than the 
Generalissimo. Ch’en Ch’eng, a fervent Nationalist 
and an able administrator, can claim much of the credit 
for the success of the land reform programme, and for 
restoring good relations between the mainlanders and 
the Taiwanese during his term of office as Governor. 
With him in office, the powerful but shadowy figure of 
the President’s son, General Chiang Ching-kuo, would 
no doubt remain in the background, charged, as now, 
with security and intelligence. 

Beyond that—beyond the deaths or retirements of 
Chiang Kai-shek and Ch’en Ch’eng—it is impossible 
to see. Whether the de facto separation of Formosa 
from the mainland would then be enshrined in the 
creation of a separate state would depend as much on 
developments on the communist mainland as upon the 
evolving attitudes of the Nationalists. All that can be 
said with certainty after a visit to Formosa is that today 
such a possibility does not enter into politics. 

(Concluded). 
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Life at the Zoo 
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wr the quiet streets north of Regent’s Park the Zoo- 

logical Society of London has brought together the 
closest concentration of varied animals in the world, a 
total of some 3,300 (excluding fish and non-verte- 
brates), which are joined each year by more than two 
million human vertebrates on the other side of the bars. 
It has now entered upon a programme of considerable 
improvements and development, of which the first 
part—an animal hospital—was opened last month. 
Together with the society’s complementary park at 
Whipsnade outside London, the zoo attracts some 2.6 
million visitors each year ; on that basis, it can probably 
claim to have a larger custom than any other single 
British place of entertainment offering an unvarying 
daily programme. Regent’s Park and Whipsnade are 
the most famous British zoos, but there are some dozen 
others (and a larger number of near-zoos) all over the 
country. 

Most zoos are run by private companies in conjunc- 
tion with fun-fairs and circuses: they have the 
advantage over those run by scientific or quasi-scientific 
societies that they need to keep only the larger and more 
spectacular animals, many of which are comparatively 
easy to feed and care for. The London zoo, on the 
other hand, has the almost unfair advantage of 36 acres 
of Crown land in the middle of the biggest mass market; 
it is none the less remarkable that it should continue 
so successfully to combine the pursuit of knowledge 
with popularity, in an age when other bodies with 
similar original objects find it increasingly hard to 
reconcile the two. 

The Zoological Society was established by a group 
of eminent scientists—including Sir Stamford Raffles 
and Sir Humphrey Davy—in 1826, with the good nine- 
teenth century aims of “the advancement of Zoology 
and Animal Physiology, and the introduction of new 
and curious subjects of the Animal Kingdom.” Shortly 
after its foundation it received its Royal Charter. and 
opened the gardens, since when it has never looked 
back. It is, first of all, a scientific body. It publishes 
learned monographs and, to encourage research, sends 
expeditions to foreign countries to work in zoology. 
And the public is prepared to pay for the pleasure of 
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looking at its animals to such an extent that it contri- 
butes roundly to the scientific expenses. 

Running the Regent’s Park zoo is in itself an expen- 
sive business. Provisions for the animals alone cost the 
society over £90,000 a year, despite the fact that it 
has a farm at Whipsnade which produces large quanti- 
ties of fodder. A large elephant, for example, eats about 
a hundredweight of hay a day, along with oats, bran, 
fruit and vegetables, as well as the delicacies he may 
pick up from his fans ; his official food alone may cost 
£400 a year. A lion, eating ten or twelve pounds of 
meat a day, may have £200 spent on his food in a 
year. These mouths, however, are not the hardest to 
fill, although friends.of the zoo may help out in diffi- 
culties. A noble earl helps to keep the giraffes supplied 
with the evergreen oak of which they are so fond, and 
another friend of the zoo charged himself with pro- 
viding earthworms for a kiwi, which ate some 300 lb 
last year. Locusts and flies are bred as food on the 
premises: of more ordinary provisions, the zoo con- 
sumes 100 tons of meat a year, 14,000 eggs and 13,400 
pints of milk. 

All this expenditure is rather more than covered by 
the zoo’s several sources of income. In 1955 the 
society earned more than {£210,000 from admission 
charges at Regent’s Park, £21,000 from fellows’ sub- 
scriptions at £3 a time, and nearly £25,000 from cater- 
ing profits and the sale of guides and souvenirs. The 
chimpanzees earned more than another £1,000 on 
admissions to their tea-party, and charges for rides on 
animals brought in nearly £5,000. The total income 
at Regent’s Park in 1955 exceeded £295,000 (against 
£281,000 of expenses); income at Whipsnade exceeded 
£110,000 (against £93,000 of expenses); and both 
zoos probably showed another profit last year. 

The “introduction of new and curious subjects of 
the Animal Kingdom” to Regent’s Park is effected 
partly by purchase (£11,000 wa’ spent on cost and car- 
riage of animals in 1955), but also by presents to or 
deposits in the zoo from kind friends. Sir Winston 
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Churchill, for instance, lent a lion which was presented 
to him and which would no doubt have been a nuisance 
around the house ; and he has recently done the same 
with some small tropical fish. His name is included in 
the list of donors, together with—to cite from the 1955 
list—some intriguingly varied colleagues: “ Leckford 
Estates Ltd., one Falcated Teal,” “the Ministry of 
Works, one Tufted Duck,” “ Master S. Atkinson, three 
House Mice,” and—surely most alarming of all— 
“ General Post Office (Returned Letters Section), three 
Spotted-head Snakes.” One should not forget, too, the 
small, ordinary bear presented by Mr Khrushchev to 
Prince Charles last spring, which would have proved a 
bit much for the Private Household. 

In addition to these contributions from donors in this 
country, the society has friends abroad who present 
animals, or it may arrange an exchange with some 
foreign zoo or society. (The 19§5 list of donors includes 
“the Zoological Gardens at Prague, two Hungarian 
skunks and four Smooth Snakes.”) The society’s 
research expeditions may also take the opportunity of 
collecting some animals of special interest, so that the 
fruits of the expedition may help to pay for it. 

The greatest boon to the zoo’s receipts is, however, 
the way in which certain animals catch the public 
fancy. Before the war the arrival of the giant pandas 
from China increased the number of visitors enor- 
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mously, but the supply of these absurd and delicate 
bears has been cut off by political troubles. The biggest 
boom of all was caused by the birth of the polar bear 


cub, Brumas, in 1949; she brought almost a million 


more people into the zoo in that year. But Brumas is 
a big girl now; interest in her has waned, and the 
attendances have fallen again to their “ normal ” annual 
level of two million odd. 

At present, then, the desire to look at animals seems 
both deep-rooted and steady: it also seems unlikely 
to be harmed by those customary scapegoats of 
unsuccessful entertainers—television and the cinema. A 
nodding acquaintance with Little Men from Mars seems 
rather to whet the appetite for crocodiles and gorillas, 
and the joy given to thousands of children by those 
apes with coloured behinds is unlikely to fade until 
colour TV enters British homes. In fact, one of the 
strongest claims of television to be educational is that 
it has stimulated interest in animals ; the BBC used to 
have a zoo series, and a regular weekly programme from 
Regent’s Park has recently been arranged with an inde- 
pendent TV contracting company. This year the 
London zoo may benefit even more because of petrol 
rationing and the difficulty of getting out of the city. 
How nice to know that those exhausting afternoons with 
the children and that uneasy sense of kinship with the 
chimpanzees will serve to advance the cause of science. 





Notes of the 
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Mr Sandys Returns 


T will now be for the service chiefs to appraise, digest 
| and argue about the practical military implications of 
Mr Sandys’s mission to Washington—which, be it noted, 
was an exclusively civilian one. There is likely to be a lot 
of appraisal, digestion and argument between now and the 
publication date of the defence white paper, which was 
originally due this month but will now probably be delayed 
until nearer the beginning of the new financial year. Mr 
Sandys’s course is a tricky one. The only economising 
achievement that can reasonably be expected of him in the 
immediate future is to turn the defence estimates for 
1957-58 over the hump, to start them falling instead of 
perpetually rising ; the question is whether those of his 
advisers who, at heart, deplore the economy campaign 
(and they have some perfectly reasonable arguments on 
their side) will try to play on this point sufficiently to block 
the Government’s second and major aim. This second 
aim is to get into the right posture for reducing the eventual 









defence bill—by, say, the end of this Parliament in 1959 
or 1960—to a level more in line with that of other Euro- 
pean members of Nato, and thus to save those not-quite- 
chimerical hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Mr Sandys has brought back from Washington two con- 


tributions to these aims. First, he has apparently got the 
right sort of rocket: Britain is to receive American missiles, 
including the medium-range ballistic missile (which should 
eventually lead to economies in the V-bomber deterrent 
force) and various other rather less apocalyptic devices that 
are discussed in an article on page 487. By relieving British 
industry of the need to go it alone in the research on, 
design and production of, every type of weapon, this 
could considerably relieve the long-term strain upon 
Britain’s scarce and precious resources of scientific and 
very skilled technical manpower ; but the economies, in 
money terms, will not be great. The real question for 
those who want large defence economies is when and 
whether Mr Sandys can start getting rid of general conscrip- 
tion. The communiqué issued after the Washington talks 
reflected General Norstad’s anxiety that “ military capacity, 
conventional as well as nuclear, must be kept in a high 
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state of readiness”; but it went on to recognise that 
“financial and economic stability is an essential founda- 
tion of military strength, and that this must be taken into 
account in assessing a country’s defence contribution.” 
Translated from the communiquese, this appears to mean: 
if (or, rather, when) Britain cuts down the number of its 
conventional forces in Germany and elsewhere, on the 
grounds of economy, the United States will not take this as 
any justification for a commensurate reduction in “its own 
forces. To have secured this intimated assurance is a con- 
siderable personal achievement for Mr Sandys. 


* 


Sinai and the Assembly 


HE General Assembly of the United Nations was right 
i. to stress in its resolution of February 2nd _ that 
scrupulous observance of the 1949 armistice by both Egypt 
and Israel is the aim to be sought. It should not, in its 
anxiety to secure complete Israeli withdrawal from Sinai, 
lose sight of the fact that freedom for Israeli shipping in 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal are included in the 
armistice requirements. How to secure withdrawal and 
the maritime freedom of Israel is the issue. 

The first resolution of February 2nd “ deplored ” Israel’s 
failure to complete the withdrawal from Sinai and Gaza 
and “called upon” Israel to do so without further delay. 
The second “called upon ” both countries to observe the 
armistice and “considered that” the UN emergency force 
should take up positions on the demarcation line.. The 
guarded language of the second is explained by the need to 
get a two-thirds majority for it. The voting upon it never- 
theless contained a mite of promise for the future. India 
and Indonesia were among the sponsors and the Asian 
block, with the exception of the Arab states, voted solidly 
for it. Even the Arab states were content to abstain. 

The Secretary-General was requested, by the same resolu- 
tion, to consult the parties and report back. When he does 
so it will be to tell the assembly that Israel, lacking the 
guarantees it seeks, has refused to withdraw. The assembly 
might reasonably expect to know at the same time whether 
Egypt intends to keep the canal and the Gulf of Aqaba 
closed to Israeli shipping ; for according to the principle it 
has itself enunciated, total observance of the armistice is 
the intention. Israel has told Mr Hammarskjéld that if Egypt 
renounces its claim to blockade the gulf, withdrawal will be 
made easier. The degree of condemnation of Israel ought to 
take account of Egypt’s willingness, or unwillingness, 
to observe the agreement. If, in the end, sanctions are con- 
sidered (which would itself be unfortunate), they must 
surely depend on Egypt’s renunciation of belligerent rights. 

A great deal of responsibility now rests on the United 
States. Mr Lodge approached the problem warily on 
February 2nd, perhaps because his government’s anxiety to 
secure a favourable reception by the Arabs of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine made him over-sensitive to Arab opinion. 
The effect was to put upon Mr Hammarskjéld more 
responsibility for action than his office can bear. His report 
will put the matter back in the assembly’s lap, and the day 
will be nearer when the Israeli withdrawal, and Egypt’s 
observance of other parts of the armistice will call for action 
of equal urgency. 
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Russia Slackens Pace 


HE Supreme Soviet opened its budgetary session in 
Moscow on Tuesday with a heavy programme before 
it. In addition to the economic plan and budget for the 
current year, the deputies will be asked to endorse the long- 
awaited new legal code ; finally, they will hear a review of 
the international situation. Changes in the government, if 
any, can bé announced at any stage, as Mr Malenkov’s 
resignation was announced two years ago. 

The session has already begun with a portent of apparent 
change of policy. Mr Pervukhin, the new chairman of the 
State Economic Commission, announced that Soviet gross 
industrial production this year would increase by 7.1 per 
cent. Although it is still a high rate of growth by general 
world standards, this represents a considerable slackening of 
pace compared with the general pattern of Soviet develop- 
ment since the war, or with last year’s rise of 11 per cent. 
Heavy and light industry will both be affected by the fall, 
and unless production is to be speeded up in the following 
years, it will fall far short of its targets even in such basic 
branches of the present five-year plan as coal and steel. The 
prospect of such a revision is more striking than the further 
reduction of the military budget from 102,460 million to 
96,700 million roubles, which brings the direct share of 
defence down from 18 to 16 per cent of total expenditure. 

A closer scrutiny will be needed to decide whether this 
declining rate of growth is a temporary feature brought 
about by technological requirements, or whether it marks 
a change in the direction of Soviet economic planning. Even 
if the Russians choose to depart from their established 
principle of mortgaging the present for the future, it will 
remain a question who is most likely to benefit from such 
a relaxation: domestic consumers, or the eager claimants 
from Eastern Europe or China. The new emphasis on 
housing would indicate that pressure at home is likely to 
prove the strongest. The foreign affairs debate in turn 
may show how far, in the Russian view, the state of inter- 
national politics justifies a period of economic relaxation. 


Pensions from the Moon 


HE Labour party’s embryo plan for pensions has 
7 reached the stage—usual for a Labour document some 
two to three months before publication—where plausible 
leaks about it are getting into the newspapers. There 
are two kind things, and one very unkind one, that 


may need to be said about it. It is clear that Labour 
is going to propound the principle that both pensions 
and contributions should vary with income; that is 
a most commendable advance. The reputed aim of at 
least “half-pay for everyone on retirement,” if it 
could really be paid for, would also be a redistribution 
scheme of the right kind ; the sort of social service that is 
needed now is not a further equalisation of incomes between 
different people, but greater equalisation of each person’s 
standards at different stages of his or her life. Unfortunately, 
the principal question remains: whether this plan is 
to be regarded as a policy or as a propaganda device 
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will depend on the way in which it is proposed that it 
should be financed. 

The first indications are depressing. The figures pub- 
lished in some newspapers last Sunday strongly suggest that 
Labour, having left aside all such nuisances as demands for 
actuarial balance, is falling back into one of the oldest 
arithmetical delusions in the business: since the number 
of ‘current contributors is always likely to be several times 
the number of current pensioners, 8 per cent paid out in 
respect of each contributor (including 5 per cent paid out 
by the state) might seem to suffice to “ finance ” pensions at 
near to half-earnings. This would be a variant of the old 
chain-letter trick: today’s recipients are paid for by today’s 
contributors, and today’s contributors will be paid, when 
they become recipients, by contributors of tomorrow. 

It is no answer to say that nearly all state pension schemes, 
including the present national insurance scheme, fall into 
some sort of actuarial deficiency. The size of the strain 
that is then put on the national economy depends on the 
size Of the deficiency; and it is not really difficult to 
understand ‘how the strain would have to be met. Savings 
for old age are the larger part of the nation’s normal 
personal savings; when these savings are transferred to 
support the current spending of pensioners they are 
dissipated, and have to be replaced by new savings 
forced through higher taxation. That higher taxation would 
be additional to the contributions proposed under the 
scheme. The Tories may be going to have great fun 
employing actuaries to work out how astronomical this 
additional taxation would have to be. If the Labour execu- 
tive has been handed the sort of proposal one fears, its best 
course is clear: it should scrap the present draft, make a 
general statement of aims, draw frank attention to the 
actuarial problems, and say that Labour will refer the ques- 
tion to a Royal Commission or the Government Actuary as 
soon as it gets into power. It will be a pity if the party 
is going to make a laughing stock of itself by parading as a 
policy any arithmetical enormities Mr Richard Crossman 
may have thought up in his bath. 


To the Guillotine 


ARLIAMENT’S machinery will only work if there is 

sensible co-operation between the two sides, and the 
past week has presented observers with two depressing 
instances of what happens when such co-operation is not 
forthcoming. The first was over the Death Penalty Aboli- 
tion Bill. Although nominally sponsored by Miss Alice 
Bacon, this was in fact the bill which Mr Silverman piloted 
through the Commons last session, only to see it thrown 
out by the Lords. If the Commons could have passed it 
again this session, the Lords’ veto would have been over- 
ridden. But it was only second on the list for debate in 
private members’ time last Friday. Ahead of it was a minor 
bill about advertising hire purchase, and Tory MPs chose 
to speak about this for the whole five hours of the sitting. 
One Tory spoke for over an hour. Filibustering is against 
the rules of the House, but the Labour abolitionists clearly 
felt that the Tories would not have been nearly so 
loquacious if the second bill had been one they liked. Nor 
they would ; but Labour members would have resorted to 
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precisely the same practice if it had seemed to be to their 
advantage. 

The proof of this is to be found in the second example of 
the Parliamentary machine getting jammed in the past fort- 
night. This has been over the Rents Bill. So little progress 
was being made by the standing committee considering it 
in detail that the Government has had to wheel on the 
“guillotine,” and impose a timetable for the rest of the 
bill’s progress through the Commons. Labour made the 
usual outraged noises, but the “ guillotine” has now been 
used several times since the war by both Labour and Tory 
Governments: at each application, the arguments on both 








Letter to the Editor 


Sir,—In addressing to you a series of letters upon 
banking, I do not pretend to have any perfectly new 
theory to advance. On a topic of which the literature is 
already so copious, absolute novelty would be scarcely 
a recommendation, but on a complicated question it is 
desirable that the various lights in which its details strike 
individual minds should be continually expressed. 
There is another reason for its being desirable that much 
should be written on the currency. It is peculiarly a 
subject on which men are apt to follow the course of 
their own thoughts. . . . There is a kind of hot-headed- 
ness in the pursuit of very abstract truth ; a mind which 
has once made the painful puzzling effort will not allow 
a question as to the value of the result. In a little while 
a man’s system becomes part of himself; he has so 
ingrained his mind with the repetition of a single 
argument, that to doubt his own theory seems like 
doubting his own understanding. The only way of avoid- 
ing all this, is that many people should be allowed to 
give their opinions, and that each should be at the pains 
to follow and master the opinions of-the others. Every 
now and then money is scarce, and people begin to think 
why it is scarce. . The knowledge so acquired is 
very much like the degree of attainment which desultory 
men sometimes acquire in a language. . . The public 
are always in the grammar of the currency; they give 
no such day by day consecutive attention to it as is 
necessary to thorough knowledge. The subject cannot, 
however, be really settled until it has been duly reflected 
upon by able and considerate men of business. These 
are the only sure judges.... Men of business in 
England do not, however, like the currency question. 
They are perplexed to define accurately what money is ; 
how to count they know, but what to count they do not 
know. On one point only is there a true agreement. 
All real Englishmen are firm bullionists. They under- 
stand coin; there is something substantial in that; but 
that rectangular slips of oddly marked paper should be 
fancied to have inherent value puzzles them, bores them, 
and angers them. . . There is nothing indeed in the 
subject which should frighten really thoughtful men of 
business. I do not say it can be achieved by a rushing 
man in a railway train, but there is nothing in it to deter 
quiet, composed, considerate men of action. 


* 


The Economist 


February 7, 1857 


This extract comes from a long letter on “ The General 
Aspect of the Banking Question,” signed “A Banker,” 
which was Walter Bagehot’s first contribution to THE 
EcONOMIST. From it and the letters that followed arose an 
invitation to James Wilson’s house to discuss the question 
further and Bagehot’s meeting’ with Wilson’s eldest 
daughter to whom he became engaged at the end of 1857. 
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sides get more perfunctory. The conclusion to which one 
is being driven is not that this trend to perfunctoriness 
should be reversed, but, rather despairingly, that it might 
be better to agree to introduce a timetable from the start 
of any bill certain to arouse controversy—except, of course, 
financial and constitutional measures. The case for 
“ guillotining ” the Rents Bill was unanswerable. After nine 
effective sittings, the committee was still dealing with only 
the second of the eighteen clauses and eight schedules. Now 
it is given another eighteen sittings to finish its job. 
Probably that will be enough ; but any slight danger of 
skimping discussion on the later clauses would have been 
avoided if the committee had been dealt a maximum of 
twenty-seven sittings to consider the bill from the start. 
A still better remedy, of course, would be for MPs to come 
to realise that delaying tactics do not add to their 
parties’ reputations, and for them to be sharply told this 
whenever they indulge in them. A growl of disapproval 
deserves to be uttered, this week, towards both right and 
left. 


Voices On 


HE case was put in The Economist last week for 
1% the appointment of another Mr William Clark as press 
relations adviser to the Prime Minister. The arguments of 
some Conservative politicians against this course—their fear 
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that a lively figure in this office can become a power behind 
the scenes, and might even propagate his own policies 
instead of the Government’s—have been made at least 
equally plain. The appointment on Tuesday of Mr Harold 
Evans, until now chief information officer at the Colonial 
Office, to sit at Mr Clark’s former desk is an interesting 
compromise between these views. By going to the con- 
ventional government information offices instead of to Fleet 
Street for their man, the Government may in effect be 
throwing out an assurance to Tory critics that the new 
incumbent’s communications to the press should tend to 
be somewhat stodgier than Mr Clark’s ; this effect is likely 
to be mitigated by the fact that Mr Evans is known to 
pressmen who have had dealings with him as an able, 
personable and diplomatic man. 

The main argument in The Economist last week was 
that the post should be attached to Mr Macmillan’s office 
instead of to Dr Hill’s; the ingenious compromise now 
decided upon is that Mr Evans is to be press relations 
adviser to both. There is an argument for this. Mr Clark’s 
excellent service to the press was based on his close, and 
until the last few weeks incessant, personal relationship 
with the former Prime Minister ; it was this closeness which 
aroused some Tory suspicions, and Mr Macmillan’s reaction 
might have been to shut up before his press relations adviser 
like a clam. Now Dr Hill, musing in Cabinet without port- 
folio, is likely to have the main responsibility for judging 
what background information can best be passed through 
Mr Evans to the press, and Mr Evans will presumably find 











Free Trade Sketch 


























HE OEEC committee which was asked 
to study the possibility of setting up 
a free trade area in Europe around the 
common market has_ published its 
report this week. It broadly concludes 
that such a scheme is technically pos- 
sible, though a problem would arise from 
the area’s tariffs with the world outside. 
Internally, both the free trade area and 
the common market are intended to 
remove tariffs altogether. But against 
the outside world, while the common 
market will set up a common tariff wall, 
the free trade nations will retain different 
national tariffs. This means that goods 
entering the area might cost more in one 
country, say France, where tariffs are 
high, than in another, say Sweden, where 
they are lower. Somehow traders must 
be prevented from taking advantage of 
these differences to evade the higher 
tariffs. Drawing a great deal on British 
experience, the experts concluded that 
some system of certificates of origin to 
show where goods come from could 
overcome this danger, and thus make the 
whole scheme feasible. 

In the actual reduction of tariffs, the 
report emphasises, there ‘must be a 
definite timetable which countries must 
stick to, as well as firm rules about the 
removal of quotas. Balance of payments 

















































































































































































































crises and difficulties in a particular 
industry or region may compel a country 
to abandon these commitments tem- 
porarily. But such exceptions must 
be brief and rare. Indeed, if the whole 
scheme is not to be jeopardised by one 
bad boy continually running into trouble, 
“escape clauses” must be subject to 
strict rules—and perhaps to prior author- 
isation by some central body of the aréa. 
This is a far-reaching political notion. 
The report clearly suggests that “the 
system of prior authorisation may lead to 
the abandonment of the unanimity rule ” 
in OEEC. 

To take such central decisions and 
run the area, institutions will be needed ; 
a Council of Ministers, a managing com- 
mittee and a body of a “ fact-finding and 
possibly judicial character” are sug- 
gested within the framework of OEEC. 
These seem rather similar in structure 
to the institutions visualised for the 
common market, and the need for close 
liaison between the two is a continuous 
theme of the report. On the methods of 
tariff reduction, liaison between the two 
groups of negotiators has already led the 
common market to devise rules which 
might simply be taken over by the free 
trade area. And on several other matters, 
the procedure suggested for escape 


clauses, for instance, and the “rules of 
competition,” there are signs of parallel 
thought, which should speed the free 
trade treaty. 

* 

The free trade area countries, how- 
ever, have still to face many of the 
wider political problems which the 
common market has overcome. Agri- 
culture is the worst of these. Few 
countries in fact want free trade in 
agriculture, but most are pleased poli- 
tically to say they do; agriculture is 
therefore theoretically included in the 
common market, even though a protec- 
tive system will in fact be maintained. 
For Britain, on the other hand, because 
of its Commonwealth preferences, it is a 
political necessity to proclaim that 
agriculture must be left out, and so the 
free trade report records a head-on 
collision between Britain and __its 
partners. The free trade area, too, has 
still to decide how the less developed 
members of OEEC, Greece, Turkey and 
Portugal, are to fit into its orbx. All 
the old problems of the common 
market negotiations—social harmon- 
isation, France’s special subsidies and 
the whole question of concerting 
national economic policies—will have to 
be thrashed out once again. 
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Dr Hill more easily accessible than Mr Macmillan if some 
particular issue sets his telephone constantly buzzing. 
The important point, however, is that Mr Macmillan will 
be standing by as Mr Evans’s joint boss and shield ; this 
will almost certainly enable Mr Evans to be less ultra- 
cautious than if he had been Dr Hill’s adviser alone. 
Although this is not precisely the system The Economist 
would have. chosen, it is reasonably near to it. Because of 
the recent press and political controversy about his office, 
however, Mr Evans is likely to have to earn every penny 
of his £3,000 a year. 


Lords Reformers 


OUSE OF LORDS reform cannot, and should not, be 
H expected to take a high place in the new Government’s 
agenda ; but as a white paper, setting out a provisional 
plan, is expected in the spring or summer, some other 
Ministers besides Lord Salisbury should be giving the 
problem some thought. An interesting reform scheme has 
just been proffered in a Fabian pamphlet by Mr Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, a young Labour MP who—as the eldest 
son of a peer—is under threat of being banished to the 
Lords himself. He suggests that the House of Lords should 
be kept only for ceremonial purposes, and that the Privy 
Council should be turned into the legislative second 
chamber. This would exchange for an unwieldy and 
unrepresentative body of nearly 900, one of only 200 with 
a much fairer party balance and a more distinguished 
membership. (The full strength of the Privy Council is 
about 280, but some 80 are MPs and so would not be 
eligible for the new second chamber.) The big disadvan- 
tage of the proposal, however, is that such a House would 
be heavily weighted with ex-Ministers. Most reformers 
feel that the second chamber needs to recruit more, not 
fewer, people who have come in from ordinary life instead 
of up from the House of Commons. 


* 


Mr Benn’s scheme is not therefore really a very good 
one. But it contains a hint for the Government. Lord 
Salisbury, it is reliably believed, wants to introduce a block 
of life peers but to retain a large slice of hereditary peers, 
elected by the present House. The difficulties before this 
proposal are obvious. One cynical objection is that if peers 
are to be paid sessional allowances under the new scheme— 
and to attract Labour life peers they will have to be—back- 
woodsmen coming up from the country for a theatre in town 
will presumably be able to sign in at the House and draw 
£3 a day to finance their excursion. But the biggest diffi- 
culty is that the Labour party is unlikely to co-operate 
in any reform that does not give it some real prospect 
of a second chamber not permanently Tory. Cannot 
Lord Salisbury mould his proposals in a way that would 
proffer it this prospect, in return for a tacit understanding 
that Labour should then drop its obsession about the Upper 
House’s powers ? Mr Benn suggests that the delaying power 
should be cut from twelve months to three, but a second 
chamber which could be relied upon to give sensible judg- 
ments should be allowed to make the first chamber 
occasionally think again for a year. 





Czechs in Moscow 


Se Czech Communists have won the unenviable 
reputation of being the good boys of the Soviet block ; 
they have disseminated all the approved ideas about the 
Hungarian revolt ; their attitude to the Jugoslavs is dis- 
approving. They have now received some reward for their 
services. A large delegation has been received in Moscow 
as—in the words of their President, Mr Zapotocky— 
“friends, brothers and equals”; their Russian hosts made 
a great fuss of them; and they have returned home 
apparently well pleased. They have put the best possible 
face on their promise to go on supplying uranium to the 
Russians. They themselves have been promised some addi- 
tional economic help ; the Czech economy is not in such a 
mess as those of other satellites, but it has not escaped the 
effects of last year’s changes and upheavals in Poland and 
Hungary. The Czechs have also agreed to strengthen the 
Warsaw Treaty. What this involves is not yet clear, but it 
may mean much: no Soviet troops have been stationed on 
Czechoslovak soil yet. 

Two joint statements—one by the two governments, the 
other by the two parties—were issued at the end of the 
visit. Both contained indications of the ways in which the 
Russians propose to repair the ravages that the Poles and 
the Hungarians have wrought on the economic and political 
solidarity. of the “socialist camp.” Plans for the close co- 
ordination of national economies under the auspices of the 
Comecon have so far been made principally at the inter- 
satellite level. The Russians now apparently intend to 
strengthen the economic links that radiate from Moscow ; 
plans are to be drawn up for close co-operation between 
individual Russian and Czech industries. In this way, the 
Russians may hope to limit the disruptive economic con- 
sequences of any further outbreaks of political trouble in 
Eastern Europe. Politically, the strong emphasis on bilateral 
contacts between the Czech and Soviet Communist parties 
suggests that Moscow is feeling its way very cautiously with 
the rumoured plans for setting up a new Communist 
organisation on the lines of the Cominform. The Poles are 
probably a major stumbling-block. If they came in, 
unwillingly, they might prove an uncomfortable disruptive 
influence. But if they defiantly stayed outside, the disunity 
of the block would be glaringly exposed. 


Algeria Reaches Uno 


LGERIA has finally found its way to the political com- 
mittee of the United Nations Assembly. The French, 

while still questioning Uno’s competence, did not walk 
out this time—at least, not at the start. M. Pineau, their 
foreign minister, claimed that his government joined in the 
debate merely to show good will and to confound its critics. 
In a marathon speech he emphasised French achievements 
and plans ; he also revived the old bogeys of foreign inter- 
vention and communist infiltration to explain why the 
Algerian revolt is still alive after two years. For once the 
French did an excellent public relations job, and efforts are 
still being made to reach a compromise resolution, innocuous 
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enough for them to be able to accept it. They are also in 
a strong legal position in arguing that this is a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction. 

To ease the national conscience, the French press is 
busily proclaiming that “ Arab slave-owners” and “ the 
executioners from Budapest” are now trying to sit in 
judgment on their country. The United Nations would 
never pass any judgments if the moral credentials of its 
members were to be investigated in each case. Nor can 
a legal fiction camouflage the reality of a situation. Last 
week brought another proof that Algeria is a very peculiar 
“ part of France.” A one-week strike called by the National 
Front of Liberation was obeyed first by the bulk and then 
by a dwindling proportion of Moslems in Algeria. But 
would a French Socialist premier have dared to send 
soldiers to break open shops if the strike had taken place 
between the Mediterranean and the Channel ? 


* 


Algeria will not become more French by any incantation 
of legal formule. France can always get away with it in 
the United Nations ; even if a hostile motion musters two- 
thirds of the votes in the General Assembly, M. Pineau can 
always wield the argument of Uno’s legal “ incompetence.” 
But the revolt itself will not respect that argument. France 
needs to find a solution because half a million of its soldiers 
are now in Algeria, because the war is costly and seemingly 
hopeless, and because its continuation threatens French 
prospects, not only in North Africa, but also in other over- 
seas territories. True, France has shown that it can live 
for a long time with a painful external disease, but is it 
always necessary to wait until the operation has to be 
performed without anesthetics ? It seems that a peaceful 
solution must involve the promise of some form of inde- 
pendence to Algerians at the end of the road. 


Japanese Nightmares 


HE Japanese request that Britain should suspend its 
hydrogen bomb test, which is due to take place near 
Christmas Island next summer, is prompted more by pres- 
sure from the electorate than by any alarm which the 
Japanese government itself feels. Understandably, the 


Japanese are sensitive on the subject of atomic explosions,’ 


particularly since the American test at Bikini in 1954, when 
the radio-active ashes of an island, which was unexpectedly 
destroyed by the bomb, were carried beyond the official 
danger zone and eventually killed part of the crew of a 
fishing boat. This accident gave a focus for popular indigna- 
tion, but most Japanese were more alarmed by the mild 
radio-activity found in fish caught soon afterwards. In 
most of the fish the quantity was far too small to do any 
harm but there was naturally a general scare ; housewives 
rushed to buy geiger-counters ; about a million pounds of 
fish were declared unsaleable and had to be destroyed. 


The present test should not produce nearly such alarm- 


ing results ; the bomb is to be exploded a mile and a half 
up, and so should suck up very little dust ; the prohibited 
danger zone is large and now that much more is known 
about the effects of the bomb an accident is most unlikely. 
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There seems to be no reason why Japan should be more 
affected than any other Pacific country by the drift of 
radio-active dust. (Russian explosions in central Asia con- 
stitute a greater threat ; they, too, have been the subject 
of government protests.) Japanese fishermen have most to 
complain about. In their contention, Christmas Island 
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is one of the best tuna fishing grounds, and the test will 
cost them about {2.7 million. They will probably lose 
more if the Japanese public allows itself to be stampeded into 
a fresh scare and refuses to buy fish after the bomb has been 
exploded. A serious and exact examination of the risks is 
likely to be of more use in limiting the effects of the 
explosion than an almost hopeless request for a suspension ; 
but the Japanese government had to make the gesture. 


The Feet of the Young Men 


RE the pick of Britain’s young people really being driven 
A overseas by lack of outlets for their legitimate ambi- 
tions, and all the other things middle-class people write 
to The Times about ? Two recent polls have been prayed 
in aid of this thesis. On Tuesday the News Chronicle 
Gallup poll revealed that the extraordinary proportion of 
41 per cent of the population of this country said that they 
would like to emigrate if free to do so; this was back 
to the previous high-water mark of 42 per cent in the 
austerity days of March, 1948, and it compared with only 
28 per cent in December, 1955. It is a very revealing 
index of the tendency to grizzle since living standards 
stopped rising, but—in view of the form in which the 
question was put—is it really much more ? 

The second and more interesting poll was published in 
the Cambridge undergraduate magazine Varsity: 5,183 
men and 420 women—the entire second and third year 
student body of the university—were asked the much more 
definite questions, “ Have you decided to emigrate when 
you have graduated ?” and “If not, have you considered 
doing so?” Only 6 per cent of the men and Io per cent 
of the women bothered to answer these leading questions ; 
of these respondents, 11.3 per cent of the men and 34.1 per 
cent of the women had decided to leave, and 27.6 per cent 
of the men and 14.9 per cent of the women were considering 
doing so. A little arithmetic discloses—on the rather pre- 
sumptive, but not wholly unreasonable, assumption that 
failure to answer would generally be equivalent, in this 
instance, to a “ No ”—that the serious prospective emigrants 
total 54 out of 5,603 persons, with some three times that 
number “ considering ” the possibility. The proportion is 
higher, certainly, than that of emigrants in general to total 
population ; so if all these intentions were carried out 
they would constitute something of a selective drain. It 
should not simply be scoffed at. But the contrast with the 
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What’s good for Mr. Parsons 





... is good for expanding industry 
Now that he has retired, Mr. Parsons has all the time in the world to tend that precious garden. 
And everything in the garden is lovely—thanks to a pension secured through Life Assurance. 


Yet Mr. Parsons is not the only one to benefit. Money paid in premiums was invested by 


his Life Office, and much of it was used to provide vital development capital for British industry. 


Through endowment and pension policies, and through staff pension schemes, Life Assurance 
is making provision for retirement incomes for an ever-increasing number of people. 


In many other ways, too, such as family protection, house purchase and educational policies, 


Life Assurance is providing an important social service. 


Life Assurance 
part of Lhe Britta. axag of life 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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A new name flies into 


BOAC’s timetables ... 


Britannia 


A new name is appearing in the timetables of BOAC. .. 
Britannia*. The new Bristoi Britannia—the Whispering Giant— 
is now in service on the London-Johannesburg route. 


So quiet you can hear the fizz in your drink. The 
unique whispering quietness of the Britannia derives , 
from her four Bristol Proteus turboprop engines. . fastest, smoothest, quietest turboprop airliner of all. 


Bristol are proud to have shared with BOAC the enterprise of 
pioneering the Britannia—the world’s most advanced turboprop 


BOAC’s passengers can fly to South Africa in the largest, 





airliner. 


* powered by four Bristol Proteus turboprop engines 


j , Wf | BRISTOL 
Britannias are flying first on the London-Johannesburg ri ta n n la 


route and will also go into service soon on the route 











from London to Sydney. BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
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Gallup inquiry is notable, especially as the younger respon- 
dents to Gallup are likely to have been more dissatisfied 
than the older. The contrast, of course, is between saying 
one “wants ” and saying one has “ decided” to emigrate. 
It is a large difference ; but so is the difference between 
“ deciding ” and actually going—let alone staying away. 

It is sad, no doubt, that the respondents’ intentions to 
go should be mostly based on dissatisfaction, disgruntle- 
ment, and a general tendency to sell Britain short, rather 
than on a fine constructive Commonwealth-building 
idealism. But disgruntlement is nowadays a creditably 
modish attitude, while constructive Commonwealth-building 
idealism is, if not non-U, at all events decidedly non-OK. 
On balance, the Varsity survey is rather a reassuring than 
an alarming document. 


New Corporations for Old Colonies 


NE can understand all the reasons why Labour and 
O some Tory critics have protested against the Govern- 
ment’s decisions that Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds will no longer be available to Ghana after its inde- 
pendence day next month, and that the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation will be unable to embark on any new 
project there. It is a pity that the Lord Chancellor, in a 
rather abstruse speech, appeared to base the Government’s 
case on a merely legalistic view. There is no clear alternative 
to the development and welfare fund as a source of grants 
for emerged colonies ; and, although there are several pos- 
sible ways of borrowing money, none of them is as 
favourable as the CDC, which charges low interest, does 
not insist on an immediate return and provides technical 
advice. Moreover, the immediate sums that would be 
involved are much smaller than the eventual commitments. 
Ghana will be followed into independence by Malaya this 
year, and probably by Central Africa, Nigeria and the 
Caribbean Federation within the next five years. The same 
financial problems will recur : in some cases more acutely 
than in Ghana, a relatively wealthy country whose share 
in colonial funds has been small. In ten years, Ghana was 
allotted just over £4 million from development and welfare 
funds, and although the CDC had several projects in view, 
its only completed operation was on roads, and cost less 
than £250,000. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s decision was the right 
one. The CDC, which wants to extend its empire, is not 
the right instrument for financing independent countries ; 
the need is for a separate (and small) fund which will help 
to tide over these new countries until they establish their 
own creditworthiness, not for the mixture as before. The 
question of development in new dominions is a general 
one, which could not appropriately be dealt with by way 
of an amendment to the independence bill. Lord Home has 
promised a comprehensive review in consultation with the 
rest of the Commonwealth and, if a case is made, amend- 
ment of the Overseas Resources Development Act. The 


only really justifiable criticism is that if the Commonwealth 
is to make some special provision for its members, it is a 
pity that this was not arranged before Ghana’s independ- 
ence, since the bill has cut off aid with an unfriendly abrupt- 
ness, 





Charity or Compensation ? 


RITISH refugees from Egypt can now queue for relief on 
B an Official staircase ; but compensation on a scale to 
take many of them out of the queue altogether is still 
denied. The Government, tardily awaking to the fact that 
its responsibilities do not end with the bare provision of 
bed and board in isolated hostels, has set up the Anglo- 
Egyptian Resettlement Board to take over most of the 
functions of the Anglo-Egyptian Aid Society, the small 
voluntary organisation which for the last two months has 
been ppalliating official churlishness with impromptu 
generosity. The Board will now give the refugees money to 
cover their immediate needs, and will try to find them 
accommodation and jobs; so far only a quarter of the 
1,200 registered with the labour exchange are in work. The 
Society will supplement this basic charity with social and 
educational welfare. 

The Board hopes to dispense official money without losing 
the warmth of a voluntary organisation. But there is not 
much warmth in its initial budget. For the financial year 
ending in April, the Government has allotted £475,000 for 
the refugees and of this about three-quarters is spent on 
the upkeep of the hostels. The Society has received only 
£30,000 from the remainder, and has therefore had to 
work largely on voluntary subscriptions; it has been 
spending about £2,000 a day. The unexpended £70,000 
of the Government grant is to go to the Board to cover 
small cash payments and working expenses. Refugees are 
still drifting across Europe to England, but on the present 
estimate of 4,000, the sum works out at £17 10s. a head. 


* 


The grant ought to be raised; but a basic criticism of 
Government policy is its irresponsible attitude towards 
compensation. The Prime Minister made it clear on 
Tuesday that, at present, the Treasury has no intention of 
compensating either firms or individuals for capital losses 
or for loss of income. Instead, the claims are to be recorded 
in the expectation of eventual Egyptian repayment. 
Consequently, the many people with perfectly legitimate 
claims have to beg peanut charity. Many of them lost 
£3,000 or so in Egypt. With such a sum they would 
have the chance to set themselves up again or, as several 
hundred want to do, migrate to Australia. The Government 
has edged in the right direction by promising to make 
advances on Egyptian pensions, but this policy could be 
carried further. Claims on Egypt would not be prejudiced 
by advances to the claimants in full. And no less is due. 


King Saud and Prince Abdulillah 


HE meeting of King Saud and Emir Abdulillah, Crown 

Prince of Iraq, hard on the heels of the King’s meet- 
ings with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, could 
prove more important than the discussions with the State 
Department. The conflict between Saudi Arabia and Iraq 
is at the root of much trouble in the Middle East ; and the 
support of the United States for the Baghdad Pact powers 
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is in conflict with the policy of Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Syria. King Saud has been reassured about the Eisenhower 
doctrine by which aid will be given to countries “ dedicated 
te the fight against international communism,” and among 
these countries Iraq must certainly be counted. If King 
Saud and Emir Abdulillah find themselves broadly in agree- 
ment on American policy and on resistance to international 
communism, Saudi Arabia’s links with Syria and Egypt will 
be weakened. Iraq might then begin to emerge from its 
near-isolation in the Arab Middle East. 


This would be no small triumph for American diplomacy, 
but there are difficulties in other directions. The United 
States seems unwilling to pay the rent demanded by King 
Saud for the American base at Dhahran or to meet in full 
his request for military equipment. Nor could Mr Dulles 
influence Britain to make the concessions regarding Bureimi 
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and the Trucial coast in general that King Saud would like 
to see. If, after prolonging his stay in Washington, King 
Saud leaves dissatisfied, he may well find himself less 
inclined to accept the Eisenhower doctrine than he appears 
to be at the moment. 


Agreeable Talks in Amman 


HE Prime Minister of Jordan said on Monday at the 
T opening of the negotiations in Amman that the termi- 
nation of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty would herald a new 
era of friendly relations with Britain. Certainly the dis- 











Our special correspondent visited 
Lewisham North to report on the crucial 
by-election there next Thursday: 


HE constituency which has suddenly 

become the centre of the national 
political battle is mainly a London 
dormitory area, but not a particularly 
wealthy one. It contains large and in- 
creasing numbers of council houses 
(because they are increasing, Labour is 
furious at the “ Tory trick” which has 
called the election for the day before this 
year’s register comes into force), many 
houses built on land whose 99-year lease- 
holds are coming to an end, and a con- 
siderable number that will be affected by 
the Rents Bill. It has not much industry, 
but a number of industrial workers live 
there, and it also contains part of the 
professional Blackheath district. The 
forces in the constituency are summed 
up in the fact that Lewisham South 
(Lab. majority 6,343) is represented by 
Mr Herbert Morrison, and Lewisham 
West (Con. majority 4,325) by Mr Henry 
Price of the Middle Class Alliance. 
Lewisham North (Con. majority 3,236) 
lies between. It would require a swing 
of just under 4 per cent for Labour to 
win it in a straight fight; this is not 
going to be a straight fight (there is an 
Independent Loyalist candidate who 
must draw off some votes from the Tory), 
and the swing to Labour in recent by- 
elections has been over § per cent. The 
question whether disgruntled Tories 
really will abstain in an election where 
their demonstration would lose the 
Government a seat is therefore about to 
be put to the test. Nationally and 


arithmetically, this would be just about 
the final seat that Labour could expect to 
capture from the Tories in a general 
election where it was going to win a 
majority of precisely 60 in the House. 





Lewisham North 











Mr MacDermot, the Labour candi- 
date, is a barrister and an intellectual: 
a meeting of his on Tuesday, addressed 
by himself and Mr Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, certainly had terrific moral tone. 
The candidate’s enthusiasm became 
apparent when he spoke of “the com- 
plexity of the modern world” and of 
the need to strengthen the United 
Nations, but (surprisingly and commend- 
ably) he seemed less eager to stir up 
wrath against the Rents Bill, where his 
easiest field must lie. His performance 
was capable and downright rather than 


fiery, with heavy emphasis on the rising - 


cost of living: he may win the respect 
rather than the affection of his working- 
class supporters, but his appeal could be 
strong to some more prosperous voters. 
He lays emphasis on the need for 
leasehold reform and on the provisions 
for individual home-ownership in 
Labour’s “ Homes for the Future.” 


* 


Mr Farmer, the Conservative candi- 
date, bluntly considers his feet to be 
more firmly on the ground than his 
opponent’s: he declares himself no poli- 
tician but a_ business-man, a_ local 
council-school boy who has worked him- 
self up. He is a governor of local schools 
and a London County Councillor: the 
lorries of his family business are a 
familiar sight in Lewisham. His party 
staff are determined that rents are not 
the: prime issue in the election, but will 
not substitute any other issue: their 
tactic seems to be a reaffirmation of the 
splendidness of everything Tory, especi- 
ally Mr Farmer, and of the frightfulness 
of most things Labour, especially Dr 
Summerskill. The candidate claims to 
be converting the doubtful “at the rate 
of three to one” ; at a meeting of his it 
was sociologically pleasing to find a man 





in the front row with a genuine big cigar, 
and a crowd farther back who had come 
to have a nice heckle. The first support- 
ing speaker and the candidate had a 
rough time: they were followed by Mr 
Enoch Powell, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, who was to explain the advan- 
tages to everyone of the Rents Bill. Con- 
fronted with an audience of hostile 
tenants, he relegated the bill to question 
time, and adopted the Lord Chancellor’s 
tactic of making a speech so dull that it 
sent even the jolly hecklers to sleep. 
When questioned on rents he began 
firmly: “As the bill stands at the 
moment,” and wriggled adroitly clear. 
Mr Farmer may gain votes through 
being a local man and firmly entrenched 
in the middle-class of the constituency ; 
he seems unlikely to gain them by force 
of persuasion. 
* 

“Greene lights the way to British 
Independence, free from the shackles of 
Dollar Dictatorship ” is one of the less 
snappy slogans of the third candidate, 
Miss Leslie Greene, who is backed by 
the League of Empire Loyalists. Her 
assets are an agent with a. splendid 
beard, considerable cheerfulness and 
energy, and a neat tongue with a 
phrase: when asked whether her anti- 
Americanism led her to find common 
ground with the Bevanites, she said that 
such ground would be a treacherous bog. 
Her disadvantages are those resulting 
from a passionate belief in principles and 
a total lack of policy. She likes Aus- 
tralians, Canadians and white South 
Africans. She does not like Americans, 
Indians, West Indian immigrants or any 
British political party. She does not 
think she will lose her deposit. Will her 
intervention lose the Government the 
by-election ? Labour is quietly confident 
that it will. 
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cussions need not take long. Britain wants “ the minimum 
of delay "—as the British Ambassador put it—in getting 
rid of a treaty which costs the British taxpayer more than 
{10 million a year, contains an embarrassing commitment 
to defend Jordan against Israel (or any other nation), and 
provokes the hate of a large part of the Jordanian people. 
The new era would be welcome. Jordan, for its part, wants 
to be free of British ties and has the promise of annual 
subsidies from Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia. 

In giving up its three military bases in Jordan, the British 
Government desires to take away the stores and movable 
installations worth altogether about £12 million. It wishes 
those installations that remain to be bought by Jordan— 
which, lacking the means to pay for them, would have 
to buy on credit. Britain has the right under the treaty 
to sell the stores and installations or to take them away, 
but they may be the most difficult subject to deal with 
in the discussions ; there are some that Jordan will be 
unwilling to see go. 

The development loans to Jordan do not come into these 
talks, but the payment of just over £10 million for defence, 
and to supplement the budget, would end automatically 
with the treaty. The loans may continue, at least until 
such current projects as the Aqaba road are completed ; 
but the House of Commons will want to see the friendliness 
of the new era before going further. 


Ireland to the Polls 


UR Correspondent in Dublin writes: Mr Costello 
has decided to take the initiative. The Dail will be 
dissolved on Tuesday next ; polling will be on March sth 
and the new Dail will meet on March 2oth. It will be the 
sixteenth since the General Election of 1918 ; as only five 
administrations have held office since 1922, the Irish 
democracy obviously has a habit of changing its parlia- 
mentary representatives more frequently than its govern- 
ments. It remains to be seen if the coming election will 
bring a further change. Although the tide has hitherto 
been strongly against the present government parties, they 
may gain from the general anger that a dissolution has been 
forced at a time when economic policies have still to be 
reshaped. It is recognised that Mr Costello’s decision was 
inevitable, but Mr MacBride will get little thanks for 
making it so. Mr De Valera, who is the potential beneficiary, 
might well prefer to have waited longer. 

The principal point of interest will be the showing of 
Sinn Fein, the political front of the border raiders. They 
have stated that if they win a majority, they will set up a 
parliament for all-Ireland, thus repeating the gambit of the 
first Dail ; indeed, Sinn Fein do not accept the legality of 
anything that has happened in Ireland since 1922. It is 
not expected that this long-preserved virginity will attract 
the electors ; it is thought that Sinn Fein may win only a 
couple of seats or so, probably at the expense of Mr 
MacBride and his associates. This might amend first 
thoughts about the inappositeness of the election from the 
point of view of Anglo-Irish relations: it could be an actual 
advantage that the real extent of support for Sinn Fein 
should be shown. 


Britain and European Trade 


HE issue of a white paper on the free trade area offers 

welcome assurance that the Government is determined 
to push on with it. The OEEC report on the scheme makes 
clear that it can be made to work. The way seems clear for a 
firm political decision, when the OEEC council meets next 
week, to draft a treaty or convention. The OEEC report, 
summarised on page 454, shows that there are big problems 
to be tackled before it can be completed; but, given a 
political will, it seems fair to hope that a treaty draft can be 
completed by the end of.the year and put into practice in 
1958. : 

The common market treaty, however, which originally 
inspired the whole free trade project, is still hanging fire. 
An article on page 484 describes the objections which have 
burst out into the open in Holland at the eleventh hour, as 
the public has become aware how much the common market 
has been modified to satisfy the French. The Dutch are 
not likely to torpedo it at this stage, but their rearguard 
action, together with the last-minute struggle over the 
French overseas territories, is consuming precious time. 
M. Spaak’s target date for the signature of the treaties, first 
put at mid-January, then at mid-February, then at the end 
of the month, has now been postponed once more to 
March toth. These delays are disquieting, for the political 
conjuncture so favourable to ratification of the treaties, with 
Dr Adenauer in power in Germany and M. Mollet in France, 
may not last long. Already there are ominous suggestions 
from France that to deal with the growing payments crisis 
measures are being hatched which sharply conflict with the 
whole spirit of the common market. 

If the common market were to fail at the last minute, the 
free trade scheme can and should go forward anyway. Many 
people in the common market countries, particularly in Ger- 
many and Holland, would actually prefer this. But a 
collapse of the common market project, like the collapse of 
EDC, would deal a bitter political blow at the whole move- 
ment towards greater European unity. In Britain, in France, 
in Germany, its advocates would be, like Sisyphus, back ai 
the start of a cruel uphill task. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Safety in the Crowded Air 


Sir—Your very interesting article on air 
safety (January 19th) focuses attention 
on many problems of air transport that 
are not confined to the Atlantic area. It 
is on the internal routes of the United 
Kingdom that some of the greatest 
collision risks exist. 

The aim of en-route air traffic con- 
trol is the separation by a safe margin 
of each aircraft from all others: this 
separation to be vertical, lateral or both. 
Clearly the first requirement is that the 
controllers have all the facts, and to this 
end a coast-to-coast radar coverage is 
planned in the United States at a cost 
of $9 million. Canada is to spend $5 
million on a similar plan. In Britain no 
such schemes have been announced, and 
only the South-east and North-west of 
England boast extensive radar cover. 
Many miles of airways, let alone the 
flight information regions (the “ free air ” 
between the airways), are outside the 
radar ken of the controller. In addition, 
height can only be checked by the pilot, 
whose technically inadequate altimeter is 
the sole criterion, since height-finding 
ground radars are seldom used. 

Once the controllers can see the traffic 
picture, the next requirement is that they 
should be in a position to exercise con- 
trol. In Britain the difficulty is a funda- 
mental one: civil and military move- 
ments are not subject to a unified con- 
trol. A certain amount of co-operation 
exists between these two users of the 
air, but until control of all aircraft is 
integrated, the solution of the “ near- 
miss” problem must be the pursuit of 
a will-o’-the-wisp. It is not by chance 
that cases of near-collision in the air 
constantly show one participant to be 
civil and the other military. The sky 
is not divided: control of aircraft cannot 
be divided either. 

If the facts are to be fully presented 
on the ground, the same is required in 
the air. The British Air Line Pilots’ 
Association has recently drawn attention 
to the need for more accurate altimeters. 
The “plan-view” picture is happier, 
where aircraft are equipped (as many 
now are) with the Decca Flight Log, 
which gives the pilot a constant pictorial 
display of his position. 

Your article rightly mentioned the 
importance of fatigue as a factor influ- 
encing the efficiency of ground con- 
trollers. Exactly the same factors affect 


aircrew, for a mistake by controller or 
by pilot can cause the same disaster. 
And let us note that fatigue can be 
caused not only by working hours that 
are too long, but also by working short 
periods at high intensity with too small 
a staff. Lorry drivers are the subject of 


more safeguarding legislation than are 
passenger-carrying airline pilots. 

At this point it may be asked whether 
a cockpit full of radio and electronic 
“black boxes” cannot be manned by 
fewer pilots, since so much of their 


work is now done by machinery. 
Unfortunately the answer is No, 
since all these aids to navigation 


(Decca most of all) require constant 
monitoring by the crew if action based 
on incorrect data is to be avoided. It 
may be suspected therefore that the 
operation of some medium-sized aircraft 
with a crew of two (and to a greater 
extent the operation of certain smaller 
airliners with a crew of only one) cannot 
contribute to air safety, no matter how 
many automatic navigation aids are 
carried. Enough pairs of eyes, moreover, 
as well as better visibility from the 
cockpit, would enable the crew to keep 
a far better “ look-out ” in clear weather. 

A further aid is a collision-warning 
device in the cockpit to warn of the 
proximity of other aircraft.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. A. TWOMEY 
Cambrian Airways 


The Stoker’s Dilemma 


Sir—It must indeed be a hard fate for 
anyone with the literary pretensions of 
the correspondent, who wrote on, “ The 
Stoker’s Dilemma” in your February 
2nd issue, to be incarcerated, as one 
imagines he is, in a hospital secretary’s 
office. How nice to escape from all 
those doctors, preoccupied with the 
sordid facts of life and death, from the 
even more mundane routine of hospital 
meals or fuel supplies, and let one’s 
imagination really run riot with the 
Ministry of Health’s pamphlet on the 
training of stokers. 

Government pamphlets are fair game, 
but the Ministry should have no 
difficulty in standing by this one—if they 
can identify it beneath your corre- 
spondent’s elaborations. Had he been 
interested in the facts, he could have 
discovered from the City and Guilds of 
London . Institute that over 1,400 
“ Sams” took the examination for the 
Boiler Operators”Certificate last summer, 
and 80 per cent were successful. One 
hundred and eighteen of the candidates, 
by the way, were employed by the hos- 
pital boards in Scotland. Like many 
another would-be comic, your corre- 
spondent has only succeeded in making 
himself ridiculous. 

What is objectionable about the article 
is the implication that because stoker 
Sam sits in his kitchen and not his par- 
lour, does not read The Economist and 
has a daughter by the name of Eth, he 
is neither capable of nor interested in 
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learning how to do his job better. In 
fact, the interest and enthusiasm shown 
in groups, similar to those which the 
Ministry of Health now proposes, is 
quite remarkable. I am sorry that The 
Economist should lend support to any 
suggestion that there is a level in 
industry, or the public service, below 
which self-improvement is not to be 
encouraged.—Yours faithfully, 

ANGUS MACFARLANE 
National Industrial Fuel Efficiency 
Service, London, W.1 


* 


Sir—As an active lay trade unionist I 
have knowledge of recent interest shown 
by members who are stokers (I am not) 
by requesting from their union officer 
details of courses proposed locally ; and I 
am aware of special meetings of stoker 
members being arranged to give full 
details of the schemes. There may not 
be in our industries the training courses 
demanded by modern methods, and it 
has never been easy to secure full sup- 
port for those that exist. In my view, 
however, the stoker schemes ought to be 
encouraged by such a serious paper as 
The Economist, not made fun of.—Yours 
faithfully, J. DESMOND BROWN 
Bristol 


Suez Impact on the Sudan 


Sir—The article in The Economist of 
January 19th was so generalised that 
some detail is necessary if a fair opinion 
is to be formed regarding the effect of 
the situation on the March elections. 


The proposal to cut relations with 
Great Britain and France was brought 
up in Parliament by the “ Azharites ” in 
the middle of December, 1956, when 
the Government coalition was strong. 
It was defeated because the relations 
between the  pro-Egyptian parties 
(Azharites and People’s Democratic 
Party) were not at their best. Since then 
great changes have taken place. The 
defection of the PDP from the Govern- 
ment and its co-operation with Ismail 
el Azhari is again possible. Sudanese 
political parties have no clear-cut lines 
of demarcation ; the wandering MP is 
a feature of our parliamentary life. 

The Prime Minister, Sayed Abdullah 
Bey Khalil, who is also Secretary- 
General of the Umma Party, was about 
to convince everybody that his party’s 
western outlook was fruitful. Then the 
allied forces landed in Port Said and 
anti-western feeling reached its climax. 
Thanks to Soviet aggression on Hungary, 
the feeling did not last long enough to 
force him into a competition of slogans 
and commitments with Ismail el Azhari. 
When he swings towards America (and 
there is reason to believe he is already 
doing so) he will be prompted by the 
necessity to avoid economic collapse 
tather than a desire to maintain the 
badly damaged friendship with Britain 
and France. This.is now the plight of 
the friends of Britain in the Sudan. 

But when Abdullah Bey Khalil takes 
this step he is not certain to get the sup- 
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port of the PDP who, though at present 
his allies, depend on Egypt for moral 
and other support. He therefore needs 
a majority without them in the coming 
elections. This may be possible. There 
is tension between the Azharites and 
President Nasser, who gave them finan- 
cial and moral support in the last elec- 
tions, and accusations of corruption and 
favouritism against the earlier govern- 
ment of Azhari are not without plausi- 
bility. On the other hand, the shrewd 
Azhari has represented the Umma Party 
as a sympathiser of the Baghdad Pact. 
He has been helped in this by Egyptian 
propaganda, to which the townspeople 
have been deplorably susceptible. 
Britain, in her anxiety to win Azhari, 
completely neglected the “faith in 
Britain ” of the non-Moslem Southerners 
and left them open to Egyptian tempta- 
tions, to which some of the ambitious 
Southern politicians were pitifully sus- 
ceptible. In the long run, the Liberal 
Party of the South (which with the 
Umma and the PDP forms the Govern- 
ment coalition) is the only hope of the 
Umma Party; but Britain must help 
the Umma by ceasing to woo Azhari and 
by recovering the Southerners’ faith. 
Soviet propaganda, referred to in the 
article, does not come into the open in 
the Sudan. The Egyptian Embassy in 
Khartoum: has completely _ relieved 
Russia of this work.—Yours faithfully, 
Khartoum OMER EL ZEIN 


The Dartford Tuppennies 


Sir—In your January 14th issue you 
referred to the fact that when I was 
Postmaster-General of the United States 
I handled a similar situation and was 
able to reap a profit of a half-million 
dollars for the Post Office. For your 
information, I checked my report for 
that year and found that the profit 
on the imperforated and unglued stamps 
was $1,645,478.70. They were sold in 
the Department within a_ thirty-day 
period and the profit was net as they 
were sold to collectors.—Yours faith- 
fully, JaMes A. FARLEY 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 


Zik Goes Home 


Str—With reference to the Note in your 
issue of January 26th, may I point out 
that the Action Group in fact won the 
municipal elections in Lagos. We would 
make the further comment that the 
Action Group holds the view that it is 
unprecedented in the history of the 
Commonwealth that a premier should 
dissolve a legislature because he alone 
was found guilty of misconduct instead 
of resigning himself. The Action Group 
believes that the staging of the elections 
cannot cleanse Zik of serious charges in 
the Tribunal findings, as the wrong 
impression appears to have been created 
abroad that Nigeria has a lower standard 
of public morality than that accepted in 
other parts of the civilised world.—Yours 
faithfully, AYOTUNDE RosiIjI, 

Federal General Secretary, 
Lagos, Nigeria Action Group 
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From Desperation to Audacity 


THE WAR AT SEA 1939-1945: Volume 
II, The Period of Balance 

By S. W. Roskill. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 539 pages. 
42s. 


M AY one ask, courteously but firmly, 

that Sir Charles Webster and Mr 
Frankland (or those who supervise their 
work) should give us soon the first 
volume of their study of the strategic 
offensive waged by Bomber Command 
in the last war ? Until they do, it will 
not be possible to bring to bear on the 
arguments of today the full lessons of 
yesterday ; and the naval historian, in his 
quiet, good-tempered way, will go on 
raising doubts about the manner in 
which our expanding air strength was 
used in the period when we moved from 
desperate defensive to the audacious 
offensive. What, above all, will they 
reply to the suggestion that we nearly 
lost the war in the winter and spring of 
1943 for lack of long-range aircraft and 
the neglect of Coastal Command ? 


One hastens to say, at this point, that 
Captain Roskill’s manner of capping 
narrative with comment is quite un- 
objectionable. He records criticism of air 
strategy without ever grousing at the 
Air Ministry. For example, the third 
chapter of this volume, about maritime 
air operations in 1942, is admirably 
impartial. It is only when he is describ- 
ing the convoy slaughter of March 1943, 
or the destroyer casualties of the pre- 
vious year in the Mediterranean, that 
remonstrance breaks through. 


It is generally agreed, on the strength 
of his first volume, that this author has 
distinction both of style and judgment. 
What are the best things in his elaborate 
and complex tapestry of battle at sea ? 
For vividness, the account of Admiral 
Vian’s conduct of the second battle of 
Sirte ; for balanced allocation of blame 
and skilful merging of British and enemy 


“sources, the analysis of the passage of 


the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau 
through the Channel; for deep relief 
recollected in tranquillity, the chapter 
on the triumph of the escorts, both air 
and naval, in the Battle of the Atlantic 
between March and June 1943; for a 
picture of the interdependence of all 
arms, the chapters on the Malta convoys. 
Here is the moral drawn: 


If the Army was driven back on land 
and the advanced airfields were lost, the 
Royal Air Force could no longer cover 
our Malta convoys, nor could our striking 
forces attack the enemy’s traffic to Tripoli. 
If Malta could not be supplied, the naval 
and air forces based there were bound 


gradually to become ineffective. If that 
happened, the enemy’s supply route was 
made much safer and he could therefore 
reinforce the Afrika Corps quicker than 
we could build up the Army of the Nile. 
This in turn would make our e¢ondition 
on land more precarious. The circle was 
a complete one. 


In the desperate battles of January- 
July 1942 only seven British supply ships 
of the thirty that tried to get to Malta 
survived with their cargoes; while 
Rommel lost 163,000 tons of supply 
shipping in the same period. It is 
difficult to believe that the spectacular 
North African landings came at the end 
of the following autumn. 


These 450 pages, admirably indexed 
and charted, take us to the Arctic, to the 
Pacific with the Americans, to the Indian 
Ocean (where only good fortune saved 
us from disaster) with the Japanese, to 
the South Atlantic with the commerce 
raiders. A five-ocean war with a two- 
ocean navy, writes the author. In no 
volume of this series so far have we been 
given a more vivid sense of the grand 
strategy of an island at war, with a great 
power coming to its aid in the nick of 
time. 


What, lastly, are we to think of the 
convoys to Russia ? Admirals King and 
Pound agreed at one moment ; “a most 
unsound operation.” Political reasons 
for persisting with them are obvious, as 
they were for the Dieppe operation. But 
the strain on the Home Fleet, with all 
the consequences for the Mediterranean, 
was disproportionate ; unless, of course, 
the cargoes made all the difference 
between Russian survival and defeat. 
But did they? The Russians never 
seriously tried to harass the U-boats that 
waited off the Kola inlet ; nor did they 
give the fighter protection against the 
German bombers from Norway that they 
could have given. It is a sad story ; and 
those who worked under Dudley Pound 
will remember that the political pressure 
to get convoy PQ 17 through must have 
had much to do with his conduct of the 
operation. 


Two criticisms can be made. Captain 
Roskill should tell us more about changes 
in weapons and ships—invention played 
a large part in regaining initiative from 
the enemy. Secondly, he should tell us 
more about crews. How were the great 
casualties of the regular service being 
replaced ? How long did it take to train 
an officer and a technician from civil 
life ? It is part of his theme that human 
quality prevailed ; we would like to know 
more about the human beings. 
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Feuilleton d’outre Tombe 


MY SECRET DIARY OF THE 
DREYFUS CASE 1894-1899. 

By Maurice Paléologue. 

Secker and Warburg. 230 pages. 21s. 


T was not for nothing that M. 

Paléologue admired Chateaubriand. 
As a young and junior official of the 
Quai d’Orsay he had dealt with the 
Dreyfus case ; in his old age he sold to 
his publishers what he described as a 
lightly touched-up version of his diary 
of the time, to be published four years 
after his death ; ahd he added the valu- 
able assurance that he had destroyed all 
the documents on which his manuscript 
had been based. The result is a most 
entertaining book which inspires no 
belief. M. Paléologue emerges from the 
modest niche which he occupies in most 
histories of the Affair to a central posi- 
tion of the greatest influence. With his 
accustomed sense of drama, he unfolds 
an Quida-like version of the tale, 
seasoned with l’amour, le hig-lif and 
other such gaieties, and weighted by 
substantial doses of foresight, hindsight 
and anything but insight. He adds 
(without evidence to speak of) a couple 
of extra culprits beside Esterhazy ; but 
he has little except gossip to add to the 
known story. 

The book is wholly absurd. But this 
does not mean that it is insignificant or 
unreadable. It is significant as an ex- 
ample of the most froth-brained attitude 
that could be held by an honest French- 
man who, hampered by a typically 
Gallic lack of logic, nevertheless sought 
for the truth and succeeded in changing 
his opinion about Dreyfus’s guilt. Most 
of all it is significant as showing the 
utter disregard for the processes of law 
of a Frenchman whose training ought 
to have taught him better, and who was 
not blinded by passion. His account of 
how he tried to influence the members 
of the Rennes court-martial would be 
scarifying if it were believed. After a 
talk with Lord Russell of Killowen, he 
says, with great truth: “I could thus 
judge the extent to which the French 
mind, which is so open to the sense of 
justice, is closed to the notion of law.” 

Finally, though shallow-minded, the 
book is well constructed and very read- 
able. It may tempt new readers towards 
more serious versions of one of the 
world’s most enthralling stories. 


Intelligence in Action 


THE LION AND THE HONEYCOMB. 
By R. P. Blackmur. 


Methum. 25s. 


F all that brilliant school of literary 

critics at work in the United States 
during the past three decades, Mr Black- 
mur is perhaps the finest. “ Perhaps,” 
because some of his major works— 
studies of Henry Adams and of 
Dostoevsky—are, as yet, unpublished. 
Thus the full range of his perceptions, 
of his subtle and tenacious insight, are 
known only to his immediate students. 
Often, a reader of the essays in this 
fascinating collection will have the im- 


317 pages. 


pression of viewing fragments of a more 
explicit vision, of hearing on a piano 
parts of a score whose orchestration 
exists but is concealed. There are words 
and phrases which are, for Mr Blackmur 
and those who know the totality of his 
work, charged with a peculiar density 
of meaning and resonance. Used in 
these essays they add a touch of mystery 
to a style already resistant ; but, as in 
Coleridge, it is a touch that excites the 
mind and compels it to better work. And 
that is the gift of a great critic. 

Mr Blackmur ranges widely. Unlike 
some of the other “new critics,” who 
tend to concentrate their scrutiny on a 
small number of seventeenth-century 
and contemporary writers, he extends his 
sensibility far outside the canon, to 
Plato and Racine, to the Russian nove- 
lists and T. E. Lawrence. Mr Blackmur 
is at his finest in that complex area 
where religious experience and sys- 
tematic morality shade over into orders 
of feeling more traditionally associated 
with literature. In what is probably the 
best essay written on Mr Eliot’s critical 
standards and methods, Mr Blackmur 
quotes the following sentence: “To 
judge a work of art by artistic or by 
religious standards, to judge a religion 
by religious or artistic standards should 
come in the end to the same thing. ...” 
That says much about the quality of his 
own ideals. 

With Coleridge and Baudelaire, Mr 
Blackmur shares a gift for the illuminat- 
ing phrase, for the flash of imagery in 
which scholarship and criticism coalesce. 
He writes of T. E. Lawrence: “He 
walked always with pebbles in his 
boots.” He says, “ Montaigne descended 
all the stairs of doubt (an action which 
is one of the great poems of the mind) 
because he loved life herself so much.” 
Or of I. A. Richards: he “read Cole- 
ridge in the early "thirties ; it was love 
in ambush. ...” And, always, Mr 
Blackmur relates the specific apprehen- 
sion, the act of literary judgment, to the 
wider ordering of humane values. His 
entire work 1s a plea for the kind of 
awareness in which the moral, rhetorical 
and imaginative proclivities of the mind 
are fully engaged. 

For this is more than a book of essays 
on Dante and T. S. Eliot and Henry 
James and T. E. Lawrence and the 
poetics of Yeats. It is written “in the 
hope of straightening things out.” It is 
a protest against the “ new illiteracy ” of 
those who know how to read slogans and 
trash, but who have forgotten how to 
read words. There is a dark strain in 
Mr Blackmur’s thought: he looks at the 
world “ with terrified sympathy, like the 
horror of being about to fall.” He is 
seeking to enrich and heighten the indi- 
vidual intelligence so that the work of 
art, in which much of our small progress 
of understanding is stored, may be 
experienced and understood. “ Some 
people call the mode of this intelligence 
in action criticism. It had better be 
called the charity of compassionate 
understanding.” 

“The Lion and the Honeycomb” 
cannot be read quickly. Most of the 
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essays call for sustained tension of 
thought and in a few, such as the one 
on Dante’s letter to Can Grande, the 
difficulties of Mr Blackmur’s method and 
the hint of preciosity in his language 
tend to obscure the subject. But that is 
rarely the case. This is an _ extra- 
ordinarily exciting and important book, 
and here too there are “poems of the 
mind.” 


Those Damned Frigates 


THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812. 
By C. S. Forester. 
Michael Joseph. 261 pages. 21s. 


a "THOSE damned frigates,” as the 

Duke of Wellington called them, 
play a much more important part in 
American than in British history. A 
story, which was going the rounds 
towards the end of the last war, illus- 
trates the ignorance of the average 
Englishman about the war that founded 
the American Navy but which, to 
English eyes, is a minor episode com- 
pared with the epic struggle against 
Napoleon. “Don’t you realise that you 
burnt Washington ?” complained an 
American to his English colleague. 
“Good God, did we? I know that we 
burnt Joan of Arc.” 

There can be no excuse for such 
ignorance after the publication of Mr 
Forester’s book. When a_ popular 
novelist turns to writing straight history 
some eyebrows may be lifted, though 
not by those who have long admired the 
accuracy of detail in. the Hornblower 
series. Nevertheless Mr Forester re- 
mains, as might be expected, more inter- 
ested in men and tactics than in the 
legal quibbles and constructional statis- 
tics which were so important in 1812. 
On the vexed question of impressment 
he does not, for example, throw any new 
light on the contemporary rumour that 
most of the petty officers in American 
ships were deserters from the Royal 
Navy. Although he rightly calls the 
naval constructor Joshua Humphreys the 
real architect of victory in the famous 
frigate actions at the start of the war 
because he built what we should call 
pocket-battleships and called them 
frigates, he is reluctant to give compara- 
tive gunnery details. No authorities are 
quoted, nor does he seem to be aware 
of recent publications describing Ameri- 
can activities in European waters. He 
describes the war from the American 
point of view, though he is remarkably 
fair to the other side with the single 
exception of Broke, whom he unwar- 
rantably charges with bad taste. As 
might be expected of a narrative writer 
of his eminence, the tactical details of 
the various actions are admirably 
described, but one still has to go to 
Mahan to realise what a disastrous effect 
the numerical superiority of the British 
had on the American economy, once the 
Admiralty had been shaken out of a 
complacency bred of too many victories 
over European opponents. 

The peace treaty settled none of the 
problems which caused this unnecessary 
and inconclusive war, but two important 
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results did emerge. One was a marked 
improvement in British gunnery, and the 
other was Mr Madison’s reluctant admis- 
sion that a navy, far from creating the 
tyrannical aristocratic caste he had 
feared, was essential for the United 
States. It is for this reason that the 
ensigns of the captured British frigates 
are today displayed with pride at Anna- 
polis. 


Puritan Legacy 


THE PURITAN TRADITION IN 
ENGLISH LIFE. 
By John Marlowe. 


The Cresset Press. 148 pages. 16s. 


ti part played by Puritanism in the 
making of modern English society 
has been an important one, but historians 
have never been in complete agreement 
about it. This latest essay, neatly written 
and very tidily arranged, demonstrates 
the strength and weakness of historical 
generalisation. It has a thesis: that the 
achievements and limitations of Vic- 
torian middle-class England derive from 
the theological theories and religious 
opinions of the sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century Puritans. The eighteenth 
century was a sort of interlude when 
Puritanism went underground: the 
twentieth century is a period of decline, 
though not necessarily of fall. “There 
may be another harrowing and 
Puritanism may once more seep upwards 
through English society.” ; 
Prophecies apart, this compact thesis 
is weak in both terminology and logic. 
No attempt is made until the last 
chapter “to. relate Puritanism to 
Protestantism in general; no relevant 
comparisons are made with other 
countries (Scotland, for instance, or 
Puritan New England) to separate out 
wheat and chaff, cause and coincidence, 
in English social history ; internal trans- 
formations within the various English 
Protestant sects are very sketchily 
handled ; and terms like “ state,” freely 
applied when referring to other formal 
categories like “medieval” and 
“modern” collectivism, need much 
more careful handling than the author 
offers. Finally, many particular 
generalisations, which seem to be based 
on a shelf-full of respectable secondary 
authorities, can be challenged: for 
instance, a view of the nineteenth 
century which focuses attention on “ the 
apogee of the propertied middle class 
between the passing of the Reform Bill 
in 1832 and the passing of the second 
Reform Bill in 1878” [sic]; and even 
the lock, stock, and barrel acceptance of 
the familiar but by now much-qualified 
thesis that hard work and business 
initiative were products of Puritanism: 
It is also very disputable whether the 
public schools owed much to Puritanism 
—Thomas Arnold’s religion can only be 
related to Puritanism by a much more 
subtle argument than Mr Marlowe sets 
out—or whether Mr Gladstone can be 
confidently pigeonholed as a great 
Puritan. Indeed, an interpretation of 


mid-Victorian England which seems to 
depend on an assumption that “we're 
all Puritans now ” is one of the weakest 


sections of this book. A careful study 
of Matthew Arnold’s writings and a 
comparison of his arguments with those 
of his father would do more to illumin- 
ate this tangled subject than a hundred 
pages of broad generalisation, for the 
Victorians, Puritan or not, knew far 
more about Puritanism than we do. 
They saw its achievement and its limita- 
tions at a time when the “ key of prison 
house ” was still locked. Mr Marlowe 
has done well to open locked doors 
again, but his essay, for all its assurance, 
is far from a safe guide to the intricate 
passages within the house. 


Byronic Mystery 


LORD BYRON’S MARRIAGE. 
By G. Wilson Knight. . 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 313 pages. 30s. 


N immense admiration for Byron’s 
genius, already expressed in his book 
“Lord Byron: Christian Virtues,” is the 
motive that has impelled Professor 
Wilson Knight to investigate the episode 
that resulted in Byron’s social ostracism 
and his sinister reputation—the break- 
down of his marriage. He brings to the 
problem a scholar’s mind and an imagi- 
native critical method in the weighing 
of evidence. He has succeeded in pro- 
viding an extremely plausible thesis, 
based upon Byron’s homosexual inclina- 
tions, to account for the sudden change 
in Lady Byron’s attitude to her husband 
after a year and more of marriage, and 
for her subsequent campaign of defama- 
tion that culminated in the destruction 
of the poet’s Memoirs. Mr Knight 
proves that the scandal of incest was a 
smoke-screen raised and fanned by Lady 
Byron after the rupture of the marriage 
in order to obscure the real issue, which 
she wished to conceal at all costs, since 
it might have involved revelations 
shaming to herself as well as to Byron. 
The clue to the mystery Mr Knight 
finds in the Don Leon poems, which 
other critics have ignored as mere 
obscene libel. He attributes their 
authorship to George Colman, an accom- 
plished playwright and versifier, and a 
notorious homosexual, with whom Byron 
was on friendly terms. These poems 
seem to have aroused in Mr Knight the 
same sensations as Chapman’s Homer 
did in Keats: “a new planet,” he says, 
“swims into our ken.” They are cer- 
tainly written with skill and force and 
an abundance of indecent wit; but— 
important ? great? Important for the 
purpose of evidence, yes ; although we 
do not know for certain that Byron did 
discuss with Colman the details of his 
sexual relations with his wife. And if he 
did, surely he was guilty of a caddish 
disloyalty that is far more blamable than 
any sexual irregularity. This aspect of 
the case seems to have been overlooked 
by Professor Knight, who bids us forgive 
Lady Byron for her malice and regards 
Byron as the injured party. She, too, 
was disloyal as well as unwise if (as 
appears likely) she discussed her hus- 
band’s sexual practices with her former 
governess, whose horror was a devastat- 
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ing shock to Annabella ; but at least she 


had the excuse of inexperience. She 
presumably talked because she needed 
counsel; Byron, if he did confide in 
Colman, can only have done so from 
bravado. 

The story is a sordid one ; and though 
it may be necessary to probe into the 
separation scandal in order to get Byron’s 
personality and genius into truer focus, 
one cannot help wishing that Mr 
Knight’s immense gifts as a literary critic 
had been employed on worthier material. 


Americans Discover 
Poverty 
FROM THE DEPTHS: The Discovery of 


Poverty in the United States. 
By Robert H. Bremner. 
New York University Press. 377 pages. 
$5.50. 
HERE is a fascinating book, likely by 
its grace of style and its richness 
of material to attract the general reader 
as well as the student of American social 
and intellectual history. But it is hard 
to treat the book as a definitive study, 
for the question then arises, a study of 
what ? In part the book deals with the 
history of American social legislation 
(mainly since the Civil War), but not 
thoroughly. In larger part, the book 
deals with the growth of an awareness 
of the existence of poverty in the United 
States and with the attitude of 
Americans towards it. 


This second group of themes demands 
to be set in the context of American 
political and social thought. Dr 
Bremner notes that “excessive indi- 
vidualism ” was largely responsible for 
society’s refusal to face the post-Civil 
War problem of urban poverty, but he 
does not relate this to the whole question 
of the limitations of the ingrained 
liberalism in American life. But if the 
wood is lost in the trees, rarely have the 
trees been so lovingly outlined. The 
transition from indiscriminate individual 
charity towards “scientific philan- 
thropy ” is well shown. This transition 
was largely the work of the settlement 
movements, taken from the English 
model of Toynbee Hall ; these started as 
“lady bountiful” schemes to bring “a 
little light and culture ” to the poor and 
to tell them to stay sober and to live 
frugally. But, to their own surprise, the 
settlement workers soon passed beyond 
the view of poverty as merely the sum 
of individual failings. Their settlements 
became sources of accurate knowledge 
about the social problem of poverty and 
even of deliberate research into it. But 
Dr Bremner is wrong to imply that 
“scientific philanthropy” always de- 
noted a body of knowledge concerned 
with social reform. The notion of a 
“science of philanthropy” had its 
origins in the sociology of Herbert 
Spencer and his American followers like 
William Graham Sumner (and even 
Andrew Carnegie), who preached the 
folly of all conscious social reform and 
that only those should be helped who 
helped themselves. Surely it was this 
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Social-Darwinism, the belief that direct 
charity merely supported the unfit and 
hindered the survival of those fittest who 
were the guarantee of social progress, 
that kept American social legislation, 
right into the _ nineteen-thirties, so 
under-developed by European §stan- 
dards ? 


Dr Bremner shows clearly how widely, 
in the “progressive era” early this 
century, spread the belief that the 
mere publication of the “facts ” would 
lead to reform, and he criticises this 
limited view. But his criticism offers no 
alternative viewpoint itself, precisely 
because it has not been so much the case, 
in the long run, that social reform has 
triumphed, as that gross poverty has, 
indeed, vanished, with the rising national 
income. The book is thus at its best as 
a history of attitudes to poverty, not of 
policy about poverty. And his account 
of these attitudes in American art and 
literature is fascinating, though social 
history such as this must surely draw 
on the files of newspapers also if it is to 
be ‘a history of common opinion, not 
just of uncommon opinion, - however 
perceptive. 


Home Thoughts on Abroad 


THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Brookings Lectures, 1956. 

By Grayson Kirk, Harrison S. Brown, 
Denis W. Brogan, Edward S. Mason, 
Harold H. Fisher and Willard L. Thorp. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. London: Faber. 167 pages. 18s. 6d. 
$2.50. 


HE time has come when some 

American educational foundation 
should make an additional cash grant 10 
organisations which have already been 
given the money for a series of public 
lectures—with the condition that these 
lectures are not published. Either this, 
or else a five-year moratorium on 
symposia in international relations, is 
badly needed. 


Books like this cannot be ignored in 
case they contain something new. But 
this one does not. These were probably 
stimulating lectures to hear (and some 
grand “bull sessions” may have 
followed) ; but in print they can only 
serve as an introduction to American 
thinking about foreign policy, and there 
are already better introductions. Mr 
Grayson Kirk, the president of Columbia 
University, does assure us that it is not 
just party spleen for Mr Stevenson to 
try to make an issue of the Administra- 
tion’s “ complacency ” in foreign policy. 
He speaks about the “ grim and disturb- 
ing” fact of the decline of Western 
influence in Asia. “Economic and 
technical aid are important and must 
be continued . . . but there is no his- 
torical evidence to show that peoples 
have ever been politically influenced by 
gratitude.” This is a welcome reminder. 
But his argument seems to hint that 
what is really required is an ideology as 
well as guns, ball-bearings and butter. 
However, it could equally follow from 


his premises that what internationalist 
Americans need most to realise is that 
no scheme at all, of technical aid or 
propaganda, can guarantee gratitude. 
They may have to become reconciled 
to a world in which American subsidies 
will be constantly demanded, but will be 
constantly wasted and even used to 
unfriendly purposes. It is the curse 
of published lectures that they offer such 
a barrage of warnings and hopes that 
they tempt the unwary reader to think 
that the limits of manceuvre are wider 
than they are. 

Professor Brogan is the English con- 
tributor. If he covers familiar ground 
to reach familiar conclusions (that 
countries misunderstand each other 
because they live differently), it is better 
to travel with him than to arrive with 
the others. This is one of his best 
essays, witty, sparkling, © brilliantly 
impressionistic, a storehouse of odd 
information—he is almost the Dylan 
Thomas of political scientists. Professor 
Thorp offers some handy statistics of 
American-Asian trade ; Professor Mason 
ably summarises American hopes for the 
expansion of international trade; Pro- 
fessor Brown threatens us with either an 
“ Age of Darkness” or else the triumph 
of “science and technology ” ; and Pro- 
fessor Fisher argues with a kind of 
higher pragmatism that Asians will be 
of most use to the West if they are 
helped for their own sake. alone and not 
because they can be of use. 


Guide to Ireland 


THE STORY OF IRELAND. 
By Brian Inglis. 
Faber. 270 pages. 16s. 


fel is a rare pleasure to review a book 
about Ireland that can be recom- 
mended unreservedly. There are so 
many Irish-issues still unresolved, some 
of them indeed still undefined, that the 
usual book about Ireland is either a 
wholly partisan text or achieves impar- 
tiality only by taking both sides of the 
road, thus lengthening the _ reader’s 
journey and reducing its interest even 
more drastically. Mr Inglis has pro- 
duced a well-written survey, on a 
convenient scale, which tells a coherent 
story. The stranger will get all the 
history that he needs to know. He 


will get an admirably balanced account_ 


of the economic problems of the 
country. And there is a useful con- 
cluding chapter, which reviews Ireland 
on both sides of the border since the 
Treaty. 

All this is conveyed to the reader with 
a grace that is only too rare in books 
of this kind. Most books about Ireland 
have been written to prove or disprove 
some thesis. Heroes and _ villains 
abound ; the virtue of faith is con- 
stantly invoked at the expense of 
charity. Mr Inglis has let us off that. 
This is the book for anybody who wants 
to know what makes up modern Ireland 
without plunging into the depths of 
historical detail. 

The survey of the Irish background 
is made by the development of three 
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principal themes—nationalism, land and 
people, culture and religion.. That these 
are the dominant themes in Irish society 
no one will dispute. The extent to which 
they still underlie current policies and 
political attitudes is made clear. Pos- 
sibly Mr Inglis has underestimated the 
pull of the Gaelic past. Modern Irish 
nationalism may flow from Wolfe Tone 
and Davis or from O’Connell, but its 
idiom is deeply coloured by older tradi- 
tions and ways of thought. But that is 
a comment rather than a criticism. 


When he comes to revise a further 
edition, Mr Inglis might possibly 
develop some points further for the 
benefit of the English visitor. The diver- 
gence between values and institutions 
in the two countries has grown greatly. 
Fifty years ago, Tom Kettle wrote that 
“Treland is separated from England by 
the Irish Sea and the Act of Union.” 
Today, one might substitute the second 
war and the general election of 1945. 
Mr Inglis, one hopes, will develop that 
point. In the meantime he has provided 
a first-class guide to Irish history. 


Shorter Notices 


IN SILENCE I SPEAK: Cardinal Mind- 
szenty and Hungary’s “ New Order.” 
By George N. Shuster. Gollancz. 
pages. 2ls. 


This is a disappointing book. The 
account it gives of Hungary under com- 
munist rule, and in particular of the 
communists’ relations with the churches, 
does not add anything of much significance 
to what is already known, nor does it throw 
any fresh light on the struggle that has been 
going on in Hungary. Neither the author’s 
laudable attempts to make clear what com- 
munism means to the individual peasant, 
worker, clergyman and so on, nor his more 
general discussions of the nature and pur- 
pose of communist rule, are particularly 
illuminating ; perhaps his wordy and dis- 
cursive style is partly to blame. The central 
figure in the book is Cardinal Mindszenty. 
There are detailed accounts, based on first- 
hand evidence from some of the Cardinal’s 
associates, of his background, his career, 
his relations with his mother, and what 
details were then known of his imprison- 
ment. Surprisingly, however, there is no 
account of his trial. Although, like all com- 
munist show trials, this was a travesty of 
justice, it does not deserve to be passed 
over in silence, since it had an important 
and significant place in the development of 
the communist attack on the Hungarian 
churches. 
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BUSINESS PRACTICES, TRADE POSI- 
TION, AND COMPETITION. 

By Oswald Knauth. 

Columbia University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. 181 pages. 24s. 


In this short book, Mr Knauth, a dis- 
tinguished figure in American business, 
ranges Over a vast territory, in which the 
principal recurring landmarks are the in- 
adequacy of economic theory concerning 
competition and monopoly, and the short- 
comings of American anti-trust policy. But 
the reader is hurried along too fast, and he 
is given too short a glimpse of each of many 
items. The book touches on many interest- 
ing points, though it raises few new ones. 
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Advertising travels first class in the international 
editions of LIFE. For these are the magazines where uniquely 
large pages and outstanding reproduction reflect the quality of 
your product and deliver your message with maximum impact. 
And it reaches your best prospects the world over—key people 
in business, government and the professions. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL is published in English 
fortnightly and circulated in 120 countries 
outside North America. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every 
fortnight for Latin America. 


. 


Their combined net paid circulation of over 
610,000 is concentrated at upper income 
levels. Join other leading companies the 
world over who have invested more adver- 


tising linage in each of these magazines than 
in any other overseas edition. , 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND ST., LONDON W.1 
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Project: Growth 


INTRODUCING ONE OF THE 


USI 


BILLION 





DOLLAR 
BOARD 





JAMES BRUCE -— Director, American 
Airlines, Commercial Credit, Republic Steel, 
National Dairy Products; U. S. Ambassador to 
Argentina (1947-49); Director, Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program (1949-50). 

James Bruce is one of the members of the 
Board of U. S. Industries, Inc. ... a board 
that is largely responsible for what 
amounts to an industrial miracle. Just con- 
sider: Back in 1948 the company, then 
known as Pressed Steel Car, was com- 
pletely dependent on the frantic ups and 
downs of the freight car market. Today it 
has a new name .. . 12 booming divisions 
turning out products for every basic in- 
dustry ... and sales double the best of the 
old days. And USI doesn’t make a single 
freight car! 

Some transformation! But perhaps not 
so surprising when you realize that the 
directors have management backgrounds 
in chemicals, transportation, finance, pre- 
cision tool manufacturing, research and 
government planning. So far, their wide 
experience has steered USI into produc- 
ing aircraft landing gears, engine lathes, 
petroleum pumping equipment, giant 
metal forming presses, welded steel pipe 
for water, gas and oil transmission, dairy 
equipment, cookware, electrical fittings, 
steel tanks, and components and systems 
for jet aircraft and guided missiles. And 
USI is just getting started! 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON USI 


U.S. Industries, Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





DIVISIONS OF JU. S. 


Axelson Manufacturing Company: 
Oil Field Equipment, Aircraft 
Components, Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 


Chicago Steel Tank Company: 
Tanks, Process Equipment, 
and other Engineered Products 


Clearing Machine Corporation: 
Metal Forming Presses 


Conduit Fittings Corporation: 
Electrical Conduit Fittings 


Garrett Oil Tools, Inc.: Oil Field 
and Permanent Completion 
Equipment and Services 


General Equipment Corp.: 
Distributors of Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 

én Puerto Rico 
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INDUSTRIES, INC. 






Koppel (Philippines), Inc.: 
Distributors of Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 

in the Philippine Islands 






Ordnance Division: Operates 
and manages Rockford, Illinois, 
Ordnance Plant 






Solar Permanent Company: 
Stainless Steel Cookware, 
Refrigerated Bulk Milk Tanks 
and Containers 







Southern Pipe & Casing Company: 
Water, Gas and Oil Transmission 
Pipe and Fittings 






USI International: Exporters and 
Merchandisers of Industrial and 
Railway Equipment 






Western Design & Manufacturing 
Corp.: Engineering and 
Manufacturing Aircraft and 
Missile Components and Systems 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 















: Washington, D.C. 

RESIDENTIAL proposals for major changes in the 

laws governing immigration, such as those Mr 
Eisenhower dispatched to Congress last week, inevitably 
provoke, as a kind of reflex action, the comment that 
nothing of importance is likely to happen. The racial 
composition of the American population is a field which by 
tradition Congress feels especially competent to till. The 
inclination of Presidents to be more 
generous has usually been over- 


Keeper of the Quotas 


IMMIGRATION TODAY 


American people” can only be preserved if its “culture 
pattern” is stabilised. By a statistically questionable 
exercise the “ national origins ” of the American population 
of 1920 were computed, and immigration quotas, bearing a 
proportionate relationship to the existing racial structure, 
assigned to each foreign country. The total annual quota, 
fixed at one-sixth of one per cent of the total white popula- 
tion living in the continental United States in 1920, is 
approximately 155,000. By far the 
largest shares are reserved for 





ridden by the legislature, which is 
more susceptible to the prejudices of 
the rural areas against the cities with 
their distinctive racial blocks, to the 
dislike of the Anglo-Saxon South 
and the “old immigrants ” of Ger- 
man and Scandinavian stock in the 
Bible belts of the Midwest for the 
“new immigrants” from southern 
and eastern Europe, and to the 
anxiety of the craftsmen’s unions to 
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Britain, Germany and _ Ireland. 
Mainly because neither the British 
nor the Irish are settling in the 
United States in anything like the 
numbers allowed, the average annual 
immigration by quota is only about 
80,000, and the racial mixture, 
instead of favouring the north and 
west of Europe over the south and 
east by more than four to one, only 
does so by about five to four. 
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be protected against competition 
from incoming foreigners. 
The largest number of people to 


This does not by any means 
account for all the immigration into 
the United States every year, or even 
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cast themselves into the legendary WAITING TO COME at end of 1956 half of it, since there are about 
American melting pot in a single 155,000 non-quota immigrants, 
year was over a million and a quarter Persons Annual Quota | made up of refugees, spouses and 
in 1907. After 1890 Italy, Russia Chinese ......... 5,240 105 children of American citizens, and 
and the Balkans had succeeded Ire- Greeks ......... 104,200 308 inhabitants of the western hemis- 
land, Germany and Scandinavia as Italians ......... 131,520 5,645 phere, who are not restricted by this 
the main source of immigration, Germans ...... 42,230 25,814 type of legislation. Indeed, since 
but despite successive anti-foreign French............ 21,710 3,069 the war, under special Acts for dis- 
movements, of which the “know British............ None 65,361 placed persons and refugees, the 





nothings” of the eighteen-fifties 





United States has played a modest 





made the loudest noise, no important 

restrictive legislation was enacted before 1921. Since then 
exclusion, couched in the guise of discrimination, has been 
the reigning principle, and Ellis Island, until recently the 
internment centre for newcomers whose papers were not 
in proper order, has replaced Bedloes Island, site of the 
Statue of Liberty, as the symbol of America’s welcome to 
aliens. 

The present basic statute, the McCarran-Walter Act, 
which was passed in 1952 over Mr Truman’s veto, is, like 
the law of 1924 of which it is a recodification, frankly racist 
in inspiration. It is founded on the proposition that 


Irishmen, Swedes and Germans are more assimilable than 
Italians, Greeks or Russians, and that the “liberties of the 


part in coping with the great forced 
migrations of the time. But the countries most suffering 
from an excess of their own population, some of them, 
like Italy and Greece, now bound by close ties of alliance 
to the United States, still have minute quotas and long 
waiting lists. As one member at least of the House of 
Representatives’ Judiciary Committee recently found out 
to his surprise and dismay, “every Greek school child 
knows the figure 308,” which is the annual number 
of Greeks which the United States finds it safe to 
‘absorb. In fact even that meagre figure is misleading, 
since half the Greek quota has been “ mortgaged” until 
2018. When Congress admitted displaced persons under 
a special scheme after the war, it charged off the numbers 
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against future years, so that the “ cultural pattern ” should 
right itself in time. 

No one now believes, since the frontier has dis- 
appeared, that there should be a return to unlimited 
immigration. Liberals, following the findings of President 
Truman’s Commission, usually advocate the abolition of the 
national origins principle and a “ unified annual quota” 
of about 250,000. The President’s requests, cleaving 
closely to his unheeded message of last year, come remark- 
ably near to this without requiring the complete abolition of 
the McCarran-Walter Act. His most striking proposals, 
and those least likely to succeed, call for a switch to the 
1950 census, from that of thirty years before, as the basis 
for all calculations, which would increase the total quota by 
65,000 ; the distribution of unused quotas to countries that 
need them ; and the carry-over of places that have been 
unclaimed from one year to the next. These proposals 
combined would increase quota immigration from the 
present 80,000 a year to 220,000. In addition, by abolish- 
ing the system of mortgaged national quotas, the President 
would allow in possibly a further 8,000 a year. Finally he 
would regularise the manner in which an airlift was flown 
through a small loophole in the existing law to bring 
18,000 Hungarian “ parolees ” into the country. He wants 
authority to bring in up to 67,000 people a year who may 
have to flee under comparable circumstances, with the 
Attorney General having the power to grant them permanent 
residence, subject to congressional veto of any individual. 


* 


Besides these fundamental proposals, which would change 
the whole drift of the McCarran-Walter law, the President 
has repeated his endorsement of a number of minor modifi- 
cations in its administration that would bring more than 
proportionate gains in humanity and common sense. Many 
refugees, for example, filled in false papers at some time or 
another to avoid deportation behind the Iron Curtain and 
this at present renders them automatically ineligible for 
admission. The President urges leniency in such cases and 
in two instances shows himself aware of the bad impression 
made by inflexible laws affecting temporary visitors. He 
asks that they should not have to be fingerprinted and that 
those merely passing through on their way elsewhere 
should not have to satisfy the full security standards. It is 
a pity that the President did not also cut through the under- 
growth of sécurity regulations-which have forced so many 
scientific conferences to be held outside the United States. 


People who think that this is a favourable year for legis- 
lation on aliens, since the worst of the security scare is 
over and something will obviously have to be done about the 
Hungarians, may have reckoned without Mr Francis Walter. 
The surviving partner of the two untypical Democrats from 
Pennsylvania and Nevada who sponsored the present law, 
Mr Walter has established an extraordinary personal 
ascendancy in the House of Representatives. Congressmen 
of both parties, even if they detest his views, respect him 
for his gentlemanly manner, unfailing courtesy, and 
encyclopedic knowledge of what is regarded as a difficult, 
technical subject. He regards the McCarran-Walter Act as 
his monument and few Congressmen, many of whom 
received small kindnesses from him when they were new to 
Washington, are anxious to be the first to discompose him. 


Because of Hungary and the more sympathetic attitude 
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of the Senate since Senator McCarran’s death, it is likely 
that some legislation helping refugees and including some 
of the minor modifications will go through. But the major 
proposals are another matter, unless the White House is 
prepared to fight for them. 


Some Hope for Oil 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER at least shows more 
awareness than his Secretary of State of the urgency 

of Europe’s oil shortage. But it is not clear from the 
comments he made at his press conference on Wednesday 
just how he proposes to bring something more effective 
than exhortations to bear on the reluctant Texas producers. 
Up to now the federal government has taken the position 
that it has no authority to order the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission to raise its limit on the State’s output of oil, on 


“By Ginger! We Might Even Try Negotiating 
With the Oil Potentates of Texas” 


Bie. aural 
Herblcck in the Washington Post 


the ground that this is a power reserved to Texas under 
the jealously guarded constitutional guarantees of states’ 
rights. The President now implies that the powers of his 
office would enable him to supersede the state authorities 
if the national interest required it—once he had found that 
his ends could not be achieved by “friendly persuasion.” 
He made it clear, however, that he still hopes this wil! 
suffice. 

Appeals from the Administration for an increase in the 
output of crude oil in Texas are hardly likely to be effective 
unless Texas is conceded a quid pro quo in the form of 
a promise that oil imports will be restricted once the 
emergency is over. Such a long-term treatment wouid 
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How well 


do you know 


foreign markets ? 


WHETHER YOU BUY TEA from the hills of Assam or Ceylon, 
you enjoy definite advantages when you use the services of 
bankers on the spot. 

Facts about local conditions, special customs and business 
methods — all so important to good business—are then 
immediately at your disposal. 

The First National City Bank of New York offers you just 
such a service wherever your business interests are and what- 
ever they may be. With 70 overseas branches, offices and 
affiliates in 24 different countries around the world, together 
with banking correspondents reporting current market con- 
ditions from over 3,500 major centres of commerce —The 
First National City Bank covers the globe. 

The staff of the two London branches will be pleased to keep 
your business in touch with up-to-the-minute local knowledge, 
A visit may prove well worth while. 
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A Voice 
in the storm 





Above the trans-Atlantic gales of recent months sane 
voices have been heard, trying to repair rather than embitter 
the Anglo-American partnership, determined to review the 
shortcomings of their own country before moralising on | 
those of their friends. 

Few papers have played a more distinguished. role in this 
respect than THE REPORTER, the liberal and _inter- 
nationalist American fortnightly which has brought a new | 
dimension to trans-Atlantic journalism. Through its explora- 
tion of the real significance of the current news ; through its 
insight into the changing patterns of American life and work; | 
through its gaiety and good temper, THE REPORTER has 
become—in less than eight years—one of the most respected 
journals of fact and opinion in the free world. The wide 
audience it now commiands in Britain is evidence of this. 
Make sure that you get one of the limited number of 
copies still available. 

The current issues are principally devoted to an illumi- 
nating discussion of the ways in which the United States 
shall live up to its responsibilities in the Middle East. 

Ask your newsagent for a copy or subscription, or write 
direct to: 





TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COMPANY 
PARK ROYAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
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2/- each forinight 
or 56/- a year 
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have worse international effects than the present temporary 
disease. Just before the Suez Canal was blocked there was 
even heavier pressure than usual from domestic oil pro- 
ducers, the so-called independents, for restrictions, especially 
on oil from the Middle East. These imports, it was 
argued, were holding down the price of American oil 
in the face of rising production costs; thus they were 
eating away the profits out of which come the funds for 
finding and developing the new oil fields on which the 
United States must rely for its reserve capacity in an 
emergency. With the emergency came proof that the 
United States and Europe were indeed heavily dependent 
on America’s reserve capacity. The domestic producers 
are now playing their strengthened hand with skill, trying 
to improve their permanent bargaining position still more 
before the struggle over import restrictions is resumed. In 
particular they insist that imports, which are still coming in 
at a rate of about 800,000 barrels a day, mainly from 
Venezuela, must be reduced to a trickle before domestic 
output is increased. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Interior now appears 
hopeful that the importing companies can be persuaded to 
divert these imports to Europe without any assurance that 
additional supplies to replace them will be available from 
Texas. The companies could do this by complying with 
another of the Administration’s appeals—that American 
refiners should use less crude oil and thus release more for 
export. Stocks of petrol in the United States are well 
above normal, and any domestic shortage of heavy oils that 
might result from reduced refinery operations could be 
alleviated by drawing on the government’s strategic stocks. 
Under the Defence Production Act the President does have 
the power to order refiners to use less crude oil, if the 
national interest requires it, and his emergency powers, if 
he has to use them, might be more successfully applied in 
this field than in Texas. 

Meanwhile, the partial failure of the oil lift to Europe, 
when Europe’s needs are being cited as the excuse for 
charging higher prices to American consumers, has given 
the government’s critics plenty of live ammunition. Their 
first salvoes were directed against the Administration which 
authorised, and the major oil companies which compose, 
the Middle East Emergency Committee, the body respon- 
sible for co-ordinating the flow of oil to Europe. The oil 
companies are probably more susceptible to pressure from 
Congress than from the Administration. But if the special 
Senate committee which has taken command of the investi- 
gations continues as it began this week, the real issues may 
be lost in a wide-ranging, but largely irrelevant, attack on 
the whole oil industry, long a favourite target of the 
monopoly hunters. 


Boom Running Down ? 


HE economic speculation of the past month has been 

concerned with whether the huge General Motors 
Corporation may not be running down. First, the com- 
pany’s share of the automobile market has slipped below 
what has become its normal half or more ; in January it 
was responsible for only 48 per cent of total car output. 
Secondly, it postponed building two new plants, one in the 
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Ohio valley, the other south of San Francisco; this sug- 
gested that General Motors thought the time for expansion 
was over. According to the president of the firm, this 
postponement affects future years rather than this year and 
will not in fact reduce planned outlays on new plant and 
tools in 1957. Nevertheless, several other large companies 
have announced cutbacks in their programmes of expan- 
sion and there has been a decline in contracts for new 
industrial building. Some people are therefore now begin- 
ning to wonder whether capital spending, which has put 
so much of the lift into the present boom, will go up this 
year as much as was forecast earlier. 

Meanwhile, motor car output remains disappointing— 
and is directly responsible for the recent falling-off in ofders 
for steel for future delivery. But here the blame falls 
directly on General Motors, for its output in January was 
4 per cent below its figure for January, 1956, while the 
Ford Company’s output was up: by 25 per cent. Dealers, 
it is said, could sell both more Fords and more cars from 
the Chrysler Corporation, the other member of the industry’s 
Big Three ; General Motors seems to be failing to attract 
customers as a result of not having redesigned its cars this 
year. But car makers are “holding back their output in 
order not to overload their dealers with stocks as they did 
in 1956. Then the usual spring upturn in demand, on 
which the industry relies, did not materialise, yet the 
industry is once again relying on it this year. 

Obviously the credit squeeze which the authorities have 
been applying for so long is at last actually slowing down 
the boom, as it did some time ago for housing, instead of 
merely keeping the boom from speeding up. It is signifi- 
cant that the Federal Reserve System, which before Christ- 
mas seemed about to tighten the squeeze by yet another 
rise in its discount rate, has not yet done so and is no 
longer expected to do so. There has in recent weeks been 
an accumulation of economic weaknesses, none of them 
very important in themselves, but all of them together 
apparently worrying to the stock market. However, the 
economists for government and private agencies who were 
testifying last week before Congress all expected 1957 to 
be a slightly better year than 1956, the best ever, in spite 
of the inflation about which the President is so concerned. 


Teamsters Without Team Spirit 


FROM A LABOUR CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the executive council of the American 

Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial 
Organisations held its midwinter meeting last week at 
Miami Beach, Florida, political temperatures rose nearly 
as high as that of the semi-tropical air outside. For after 
just over a year of marriage, the merger between the two 
great trade union groups is still more one of name than 
of fact, except at the top. Indeed, all through the year 
disputes between former members of the AFL and of the 
CIO, over which should have the right to recruit certain 
types of worker, have prevented the new federation from 
conducting campaigns to increase trade union membership. 
And in the large industrial states the frequent absence of 
any effective merger between the rival AFL and CIO 
councils at the local level has undermined much of labour’s 
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potential political influence. On top of all this, the public 
attention recently focused -on corruption and gangsterism 
in trade unions forced the council last week to concentrate 
on drawing up an ethical code for the 680,000 officers of 
its member unions. 

But, whatever private disputes on other questions may 
separate the unions making up the federation, there has 
been a public show of remarkable unanimity on this issue. 
Only one group, the huge teamsters’ union, with 1,330,000 
members the largest single affiliate of the AFL-CIO, has 
failed to approve the stand taken by the executive council 
against what is broadly known as racketeering. It was the 
recent refusal of several leading teamsters to answer ques- 
tions put to them by the latest congressional investigation 
into violence, extortion and misuse of funds by trade union 
officials which forced the executive council to concentrate 
on this problem at last week’s meeting. 


* 


The teamsters’ union, whose members now drive lorries 
and vans, not horses, has always troubled the rest of the 
Jabour movement. At present, the union is coming more 
and more under the domination of its ninth vice-president, 
Mr James Hoffa of Detroit, Michigan, an extremely ener- 
getic, capable and almost ruthless man, who has fought 
his way up from the ranks and who today, although only 
44 years old, seems sure to succeed Mr Dave Beck as 
president of the teamsters before long. Mr Hoffa and a 
number of his close associates are among those who have 
refused to answer questions put by a series of congressional 
committees, on the constitutional grounds that they might 
incriminate themselves. And one of Mr Hoffa’s friends, Mr 
Johnny Dio, a convicted extortionist, is at present awaiting 
trial for allegedly planning the blinding of a New York 
journalist who was exposing gangster elements in the trade 
unions. Mr Hoffa has been charged with utilising such 
elements, with the help of Mr Dio, to gain control of the 
New York teamsters, and thus to extend his empire through- 
out the east coast. 

But Mr Hoffa is by no means simply a strong-arm man 
whose power rests on his demonstrated ability to suppress 
opposition with violence. He has many friends in the 
business community, and some employers in the road 
transport industry have even been his partners in a variety 
of enterprises. Mr Hoffa’s financial connections with these 
employers and with officials of the insurance company which 
underwrites the health and welfare plans of his union have 
been under government scrutiny for some time ; thus far, 
nothing illegal has been proved against him. A trade union 
leader with the standards of a businessman, Mr Hoffa sees 
nothing wrong in having financial relationships with 
employers with whom he also negotiates working contracts 
for the union members whom he represents. Although he 
is not a millionaire like Mr Beck, he is comfortably well 
off. Mr Hoffa maintains, however, that he ought to be 
highly paid, since he has brought great benefits to the 
members he represents. 

There is little doubt that these benefits have been an 
important factor in enabling him to extend his power, as 
have the changes he has made in the structure of the 
teamsters’ union. Dealing with a fragmented industry, 
composed of thousands of small road transport units, Mr 
Hoffa has negotiated area-wide agreements with uniform 
conditions applicable throughout large sections of the 
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country. One such agreement, for example, covers twelve 
midwestern states, and its provisions apply to every road 
transport company employing lorry drivers in the area. 
Within the industry, Mr Hoffa’s allies are the larger com- 
panies, able to pay the higher wages he negotiates in his 
contracts ; such wages may often mean the death of smaller 
enterprises. 


* 


Because of the strategic part played by the teamsters’ 
union in the American distributive economy, it is almost 
indispensable for other union leaders, whatever they may 
feel about the unrestrained imperialism of the teamsters, to 
develop a working relationship with them. By refusing to 
cross a picket line or by providing financial help, the 
teamsters can make all the difference to the outcome of 
many a labour struggle. There are many union leaders 
who are thus dependent upon the teamsters, no matter 
what public stand they take against them. 

Last week the AFL-CIO executive council accepted the 
resolution proposed by its ethical practices committee 
opposing any financial relationship which hinders a union 
leader from carrying out his obligations. Simultaneously, 
the council also condemned “ kickbacks” or “ under-the- 
table” payments to union leaders and called upon its 
affiliated unions to expel any official or member found to be 
indulging in these or other malpractices, or found to be a 
communist or a fascist. Indeed, in its very zealousness, the 
council has short-cut some of the legal guarantees normally 
accorded to every citizen, by recommending that action 
against alleged crooks be taken by unions even before their 
legal guilt is established. The council also advocated the 
expulsion of union officials who exercise the constitutional 
right of not giving evidence for fear of incriminating them- 
selves. This indicates the deep concern felt by labour 
leaders over the increasing attention being paid to the 
conduct of union officials and over the ugly revelations 
which may be made in the coming congressional hearings. 


It is entirely possible that not even the aggressive and 
powerful teamsters will be able to resist this pressure. They 
have already agreed to co-operate with the congressional 
investigation, now that a special committee has been set up 
which has an undisputed right to conduct such an enquiry. 
And even though in the past Mr Beck and Mr Hoffa have 
publiciy defied the AFL leaders, they have never carried 
out their threat of withdrawing from the federation. In 
this case, too, they may prefer to remain within the federa- 
tion, while they seek support from other unions for their 
position. Even now, they have pledged their aid to the 
building trades group in its fight with former CIO unions 
over who should organise the men who are building new 
facilities inside large industrial plants. 

Should these internal strains lead to an open split in the 
AFL-CIO, Mr Hoffa will be ready to take advantage of the 
disagreement for his own and the teamsters’ benefit. 
Indeed, divorce proceedings might have begun already were 
it not for the strong personality of Mr George Meany, the 
president of the AFL-CIO, and the great respect in which 
he is held by all groups. One of the main contributions 
which Mr Meany, who came originally from the AFL, has 
made to labour unity has been the forthright support which 
he has given to the attack, led by men from CIO unions, on 
corrupt practices. But even Mr Meany is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to keep all these factions under the same roof. 
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State of New York 


IKE President Eisenhower, Mr Harriman, the Democratic 
Governor of New York, has just sent his third and 
his biggest budget to a legislature controlled by the opposi- 
tion, which in this case is Republican. Mr Harriman, the 
last of the prominent New Dealers in high office, hopes to 
go the President one better in the year beginning on 
April 1st: he plans to increase spending, decrease taxes 
slightly, and still balance the budget as state law requires, 
although admittedly only by drawing on reserves and the 
proceeds of bond issues. There has been Republican 
grumbling over the $400 million increase in state costs 
since Mr Harriman went to Albany three years ago. But 
the needs of the richest and most populous state are real 
and with both Mr Harriman and the two leading Republi- 
cans in the legislature determined to enter the race for the 
Governorship next year, there is not much dispute about 
giving the voters what they want. 

Spending is estimated at $1.6 billion in the Governor’s 
budget, $176 million above that in the current year and 
$86 million more than revenues. Most of it goes on 
education, health, highways and public welfare, and the 
increases in these categories are hardly controversial. 
Republicans will also probably concur with Mr Harriman’s 
proposal to extend rent control though they do not like it ; 
they can oppose his electoral reforms only at the cost of 
making the Governor appear to be the champion of the 
people against a stubborn legislature. He wants to lower 
the voting age to 18, let the voters choose their parties’ 
candidates at primary elections, allow citizens to initiate 
constitutional amendments, and pave the way for perma-_ 
nent registration of voters. 

The real fireworks are likely to come over New York 
City’s share of the $875 million to be given to local com- 
munities for education, health, and so on. The city has 
long complained that as it has about half the people in the 
state and pays more than half the taxes, it deserves more 
than 40 per cent of this aid. Mayor Wagner, who faces 
an election this autumn, asked for $55 million more ; the 
Governor, in the interests of equity and Democratic soli- 
darity, proposes $17 million. A Republican legislature, 
most of whose members come from small towns, is likely 
to turn a colder shoulder than usual to this request from 
a Democrat whose city’s budget is larger than that of the 
state and who makes no secret of his desire to make use- 
fully timed tax concessions to his own supporters. 


Repealing the Corn Law 


HE Secretary of Agriculture’s most urgent business with 

the new Congress is to secure repeal of one corn law 
and passage of another. Corn (or rather maize) growers 
did not rally quite enough votes last December to continue 
the allotment of 51 million acres they were allowed to plant 
last year ; their failure to do so brought back into force a 
law which would reduce plantings to a mere 37 million 
Rather than make so drastic a reduction, farmers 


acres. 
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probably would sacrifice their rights to price support and 
participation in the soil bank scheme for withdrawing land 
from use. Neither Mr Benson nor Republicans from the 
middle west can risk the overproduction and slump which 
might follow, not only in maize, but also in hogs and live- 
stock. Mr Benson has now agreed to support maize prices 
for three years at 70 per cent of parity (a figure estimated 
to give farmers a fair return) ; his freedom to fix supports 
as low as he liked was the chief reason why farmers turned 
down the larger acreage. 

The Administration may have to pay a higher price for 
passage of its corn law before plantings begin in March. 
As Mr Poage of Texas remarked: “ We have no objection 
to helping the corn boys. But they'll have to play ball.” 
Spokesmen for other crops—cotton, wheat, and tobacco— 
are all looking for a free ride for their pet schemes on the 
maize waggon, and Congressmen from the drought areas 
have more ambitious ideas than the $76 million more for 
relief which Mr Benson wants. But no frontal assault on 
the Administration’s flexible price schemes is looked for 
until 1958, an election year. If inventories are excluded, 
there was a § per cent rise in farm income in 1956, the 
first since 1951 ; this has strengthened the feeling that the 
soil bank scheme should be given a fair run. The best year 
for farm exports since 1926—the result of the Administra- 
tion’s cut-price disposal schemes and perhaps of temporary 
developments abroad—is also making Congressmen think 
twice about a return to high, rigid price supports. 

At the end of November the Department of Agriculture 
still had $8.1 billion invested in farm commodities. But 
for the first time since 1952 the mountain of surpluses was 
a trifle lower. President Eisenhower was able to report 
that in 1956 the Administration had disposed of $3.3 billion 
worth of surplus farm commodities. He is virtually certain 
to get the new authority he asks to incur another $1 billion 
of losses in selling surpluses abroad for foreign currencies, 
as well as the relaxation of the prohibition on bartering 
surplus commodities for strategic materials with countries 
in the communist block. 


Campaign Cheques 


HE Senate sub-committee on political spending sat 
A grimly in Washington throughout the campaign, but 
this does not seem to have exerted much restraining 
influence. Its report, published last week, submits a total 
of $33 million for money spent during the election com- 
pared with $23 million reported in 1952. And the com- 
mittee is the first to point out that this is far below the 
true figure, which may be three or four times as great. Nor 
has the committee uncovered much that was not known 
before, although it provides some fascinating detail and 
underlines situations which a democracy can ignore at its 
peril. 

It has long been recognised that the federal limit of 
$3 million on the spending of political committees is 
obsolete. When television and radio time alone claims 
$9 million, avoidance is the only course, and this is done 
through a proliferation of committees, each with its own 
$3 million limit. Individuals may not give more than 
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$5,000 to a political committee, but they may endow as 
many as they like. A federal structure adds to the loop- 
holes. Local and state committees need not report to Wash- 
ington, while candidates for Congress are only required to 
account for their personal disbursements. In Oregon, for 
example, there was heavy and approximately equal spending 
by the supporters of Senator Morse and Mr McKay. Yet 
Senator Morse, on whose behalf $266,000 was spent, sub- 
mitted to Washington only his personal accounts for $7,360. 
Mr McKay, whom the Administration pushed into the race, 
sent in a truer bill for his defeat: it was for $214,776. 
Special interests play a dangerously large part in elections. 
Corporations and trade unions are not allowed to contribute 
directly, but twelve wealthy families contributed $1.1 
million, 90 per cent of it to the Republican cause. Organisa- 
tions set up by the labour moyement spent $941,000, almost 
all of it on Democratic candidates. Senator Curtis, the 
Republican colleague of Senators Gore and Mansfield, 
would not sign their report because he felt, almost certainly 
wrongly, that more complete reporting of labour’s contribu- 
tion would have brought Democratic spending, put at $11 
million, close to the Republicans’ $20 million. Contributors 
are also concentrated geographically ; New Yorkers signed 
the biggest proportion of the large cheques for both parties. 
The sub-committee’s recommendations that limits on 
spending should be raised to a more realistic and enforceable 
level, that more complete reporting should be required, and 
that means should be taken to broaden the financial basis of 
both parties are all steps long overdue and largely uncon- 
troversial. The pity is that they do not seem to arouse 
much interest in Congress, at least between elections. 


Abundant Aluminium 


ITH 1957 the aluminium industry entered its first 
year of plenty and probably a series of them. For 
domestic output of primary aluminium went up in 1956 by 
7 per cent, to nearly 1,700,000 tons, more than double the 
amount produced in 1950. With imports from Canada and 
reclaimed scrap, the actual supply available for the year was 
nearly 2,500,000 tons, and by 1960 it should be about 
3 million tons. During the next few years the last of the 
new facilities which were built with government help, to 
meet expanded defence needs after the Korean war, will be 
coming into production. Such help is no longer available, 
nor is the government buying aluminium for its stockpile 
any more. This is another reason why supplies have now 
become plentiful, but the producers are welcoming the new 
abundance. 

In the past many manufacturers have been reluctant to 
expand their use of aluminium because they could not count 
on regular supplies of the metal. Now the producers feel 
justified in encouraging the development of new uses for 
aluminium and are confident that demand for it will grow 
as rapidly as output. Apart from anything else, its price 
already compares favourably with that of other non-ferrous 
metals and competition may drive it down. So more and 
more skyscrapers are likely to be sheathed in coloured 
aluminium plates, more and more electric impulses to be 
carried by aluminium wires and more and more food to 
be wrapped in aluminium foil. Additional needs of all kinds 
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for the metal are likely to be found in building, in transport 
equipment, in consumer goods and many other products. 

The new plenty is bringing a change in the geographic 
pattern of the industry. Now that they are no longer mainly 
dependent on the demand for aluminium which comes from 
the aircraft industry, which is to a great extent concentrated 
on the west coast, producers are finding it more profitable 
to put their new plants in the great manufacturing centre 
of the country near to the factories which process the 
aluminium. This is also near to the coal fields which now 
provide the industry with a growing proportion of its fuel. 
The Pacific Northwest can no longer offer the hydro- 
electricity at cheap rates which drew the infant aluminium 
industry to Washington and Oregon during the war years ; 
indeed, at present, there is none to spare at any price. 
Now that the adult industry is on its own, it is setting up 
house in the valley of the Ohio River instead of in that of 
the Columbia. 


SHORTER NOTES 


A recent advertisement in the New York Times offers a 
new Opening to young women with doctorate degrees from 
any accredited university. The Flamingo Hotel at Las 
Vegas, Nevada’s famous gambling resort, is staging a lavish 
production built around sixteen such girls, who are not, the 
advertisement points out, chorus girls although “ slight 
dancing ability” and good looks are required. Given a 
name which combines that of a famous college society, 
reserved for the more intellectual students, with that of the 
most genuine way of reproducing music, they will be known 
as the “Hi Phi Betas.” Already two PhD’s, two doctors 
of home economics, and one each of anthropology and 
physics have been recruited. Masters of Arts will not be 
accepted. 

* 


Hawaii has sent a Democratic delegate to Washington 
for the ‘first time since 1932, but it remains to be seen 
whether he is any more successful than his Republican 
predecessors in obtaining statehood for the Territory. 
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The World Overseas 











Norstad’s Divisions 


FROM OUR DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 


URING his first visit to London next week as Supreme 
Commander, Allied Forces in Europe, General 
Norstad expects to discuss the way in which British defence 
economies will affect him. This is not only, and perhaps 
not even primarily, a military issue. In Paris this week 
he has forcefully underlined all that he said in New York 
about the importance of achieving the agreed minimum 
shield of thirty Nato divisions. What concerns him is not 
so much the possibility of losing one or two British divisions 
at this stage, but the development of the idea that any 
member of the alliance may make such economies, dictated 
by national and perhaps temporary exigencies, on a unilateral 
reassessment of the strategic requirements of Nato as a 
whole. For if one can do it, so can all, and the purpose and 
coherence of the whole alliance, together with the authority 
of Shape, will dissolve. It is one thing for Britain to want 
to withdraw a division or cut the RAF in Europe ; it is 
another for it to find any reasons to justify such a with- 
drawal other than those of economy. It can be taken for 
granted that General Norstad will press very strongly indeed 
for a public explanation of any British economies in terms 
which will leave the strategic decisions about Nato’s needs 
very definitely in Paris. 

The Supreme Commander is also bound to resist such 
economies on any grounds, though he is in fact well aware 
of the reasons which prompt Britain to consider them. He 
has not got thirty divisions ; he has only fourteen or fifteen. 
The five divisions which he expects to get from Germany 
by the end of the year—though they will still be under 
training—and an additional division from Holland will 
bring him to twenty. The full thirty is now not expected 
until 1961 or so; and he therefore remains well below 
strength. That strength is the Shape estimate of what is 
necessary to ensure that Europe cannot be overrun at vital 
points too swiftly for the atomic deterrent to take effect. 
The present deficiency is bound to offer, in Shape’s view, 
a permanent temptation to the Russians to make a smash 
and grab raid on a calculation that gains could be snatched 
without incurring atomic retaliation. Continued deficiency 
in Shape divisions may give rise in Russian minds to the 
dangerous idea that the West is not resolute, rather than 
that it is simply relying on a thin tripwire. It is true that 
so far Nato has got away with its forces heavily under 
strength ; but this was, in Shape’s view, achieved by relying 
on an atomic preponderance that no longer exists. The 
unrest in eastern Europe may offer a short further breathing 
space. 


It is in fact unlikely that the British defence chiefs will 
resist this argument. But against even a temporary with- 
drawal of substantial British ground forces, General 
Norstad is bound to point out that the time is highly inop- 
portune. The Germans are now offering financial conces- 
sions on a scale which reveals their great anxiety to keep 
the British divisions intact. There is the very real difficulty 
of countering the persistent suspicions of other Nato 
members that any withdrawal is simply the first move of 
Britain to disengage itself entirely. This would affect the 
speed with which other Nato divisions, especially French 
and German, are being formed. From Shape’s point of 
view, if cuts must be made in British commitments, the 
four divisions are the last that should be touched ; Nato 
commanders would rather have a further cut made in the 
RAF, even though it has been cut almost every year. To 
halve RAF strength would only reduce Nato’s air strength 
by 10 per cent, and this could be absorbed. Still lower in 
priorities from Shape’s point of view is the V-bomber force 
(whose role the Strategic Air Command could take over). 

The Royal Navy comes last of all. The physical 
presence of Britain in the alliance is symbolised by strong 
ground forces more than by anything else. If these forces 
must take a cut, Shape will press first for a specific under- 
taking that it is purely temporary ; second, that the com- 
mand structure of four divisions should remain (even if this 
reduces the military effectiveness of the British forces). 
Finally, it will certainly be stressed that economies of this 
or of any less damaging kind must not be unilateral, but 
must be proposed to, and accepted by, Nato as a whole. 

Unfortunately for General Norstad, a reduction of 
Britain’s land forces in Germany offers the quickest hope 
of budgetary economies in 1957-58, compared with cuts in 
research and development, or even in the Navy and RAF. 
Such economies would also make a more immediate con- 
tribution to easing the balance of payments. They hold out, 
too, most promise of ending conscription. There is, how- 
ever, another question about the minimum point below 
which the British commitment cannot fall: if the land 
forces were cut (and a reduction of 30,000 men out of 
80,000 is gloomily talked of in the corridors of Shape), and 
the RAF by several more squadrons, could Britain expect to 
fill so many senior command positions in the chain, or 
expect to exert anything like its present influence at head- 
quarters ? The answer must probably be no ; if Britain’s 
contribution were to fall almost to the level of Holland’s, 
it could not expect to carry its present weight simply on the 
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strength of a (from Paris or Bonn) invisible atomic strike 
force and invisible navy. Yet if the British brasshats 
departed, belief that Britain is committed to Nato would be 
further undermined. General Norstad is not only going to 
London for men and arms ; but for some emphatic official 
statements which will carry conviction to every corner of 
the area behind what he calls “the most dangerous frontier 
in the world in the atomic age.” 


Iraq Stands Fast 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HOSE who get their news of Iraq from Cairo, Damas- 
cus and other ill-disposed soyrces have been hearing 
a great deal about Iraqi dissatisfaction with life. The visitor 
to Baghdad and its neighbourhood gets rather a different 
impression. The sounds that split his eardrum are those 
of hammering, concrete mixing, welding and other deeds 
of construction. At the south gate of the town, where 
men are working overtime to finish the new Tigris bridge in 
time for opening in March, the din outdoes the hooting and 
the street cries. In the country, the normal monotony of 
the plain between the rivers is broken by the phut-phut 
of new generators, the landscape is dotted with dumps of 
yellow bricks waiting labour, and the skyline by the wiry 
outlines of cranes and excavators at work on ditches or 
roads. In all large towns, and in many rural areas, Iraq is 
busy. 

Nothing short of swift and drastic action would have 
kept this building boom going without disturbance when, 
in November, the dropping of the British bombs on Egypt 
furnished political dynamite, ready-made, to every agitator 
in the Arab world. Fortunately for Iraq, it ‘had a govern- 
ment with the resolve and the capacity to keep things quiet. 
Yet that government had received a shattering body-blow. 
For Nuri Pasha’s government is founded on two main 
pillars—in foreign affairs, support of the Baghdad Pact and, 
at home, “development” financed by revenue from oil ; 
and here (as Iraqis saw it) was the British member of the 
pact both fighting alongside Israel, and heedlessly inviting 
Arab counteraction against Iraq’s main artery—the oil pipe- 
line through Syria. Both pillars were knocked away. 

Collapse was missed by a hair’s breadth and the building 
boom offers at least part of the explanation why. Demon- 
strations of the classic anti-western type, once so easily 
engineered by a quick whip round the slums, have become 
more difficult for the usual agents to organise, because men 
earning 15 shillings (unskilled) to 30 shillings (skilled) a 
day are buying watches and radios and are no longer willing 
to risk a broken head or a spell in gaol. Only in Mosul, 
which is notoriously hot-tempered, and Nejef, where “devel- 
opment” has not yet blossomed much, were there riots of 
the old shape and temper. The phenomenon is the more 
remarkable because Nuri Pasha’s government was already 
under fire, not merely from the anti-western, anti-colonial 
grumblers who are “ against” almost any government, but 
from one or two more responsible conservative groups who 
think it someone else’s turn for office after the unprece- 
dentedly long term of two and a half years. 

Very broadly speaking, the Iraqi reading and listening 
public can be divided into two groups—a small but well- 
led one consisting of “ doers” who know what hard work 
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it is putting plans into practice, and an enormous but 
leaderless one consisting of talkers who do not. Also 
broadly speaking, the first group sees western connections, 
help and advice as the shortest road to raising the standard 
of living and the second has not actually mapped any route, 
long or short, towards that end. The merchant class, which 
craves stability in the present good times, can be said to 
belong to the first group. All students, many ill-paid 
teachers and, usually, the labouring classes mill about in 
the wake of the second. The difference between the crisis 
of 1956 and all earlier crises was that prosperity had, any- 
way temporarily, transferred a sizeable section of the 
workers into the first group. Only the students attempted 
to riot; the rest of Baghdad kept to the pavement and 
watched them rush by in numbers the police were able to 
handle. 

But the severe shaking that the Nuri government got 
from the Suez earthquake has embroiled it in some drastic 
and unpopular action on the home front. Any member of 
the opposition who sowed alarm and despondency (and 
some who did not) were clapped into gaol ; press censorship 
was imposed ; police vans paid night calls ; all schools and 
colleges were shut down; and, more recently, jamming 
apparatus has been bought and installed to stop the 
rumours sown by Damascus and Cairo radios. The trouble 
with such a policy is that it is difficult to relax ; this is 
happening, but too slowly for most tastes. The worst 


college ringleaders, instead of being exempt from military 
service, have been drafted. (Apparently the army can take 
it.) The schools have reopened on a basis of parental bonds 
of £100 demanded in the case of suspects. 


Aerials in Mud Villages 


Though the clamp is still screwed down, there is 
pertinence in a story going the rounds—that when three 
exiles, an Egyptian, a Syrian and an Iraqi, met to exchange 
grievances in Beirut, the third dumbfounded the others by 
leaving early to catch the plane for Baghdad. Iraq today 
is a despotism, in that its prime minister handpicked its 
Parliament, but it is a benevolent one, in that, given the 
ingredients, no other system would have produced, in the 
time, a pace, system and spread of development that far 
surpass the present rate of progress of any other neighbour- 
ing state. , 

Nevertheless, there is a widespread sense of frustration. 
Outlets have been stopped up, and sources of information 
denied without enough attempt to provide people with sub- 
stitutes. Baghdad radio, for instance, is poor and behind 
with the news by comparison with the forbidden stations. 
It is also reticent where it could afford to be frank. No one 
expects it to blossom overnight into the insidious modera- 
tion of Cairo’s best broadcasts, but a straight and ample 
news service on BBC lines would earn it dividends not only 
at home but abroad (where no one ever bothers to turn it on). 
The scope for better information services is obvious to 
anyone who watches the nightly crowd round any Baghdad 
shop that keeps a television set in its window, or counts the 
aerials in the mud villages. They might even sober the 
student by informing him of a fact unknown to him—that 
there is a job waiting for every young Iraqi who is minded 
to get himself even a modest technical qualification. 

The government is still panting from the strain put upon 
it by the Suez crisis. It needs a fillip if it is to recover its 
wind. It is hoping for good news of help as a result of the 
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ex-Regent’s present visit to America. But the boost it really 
wants (and that would be equally imperative for any suc- 
cessor) is a resumption of the lost oil revenue. Without it, 
the ordinary budget is bound to be in deficit when the 
financial year ends in March ; even the Development Board, 
though it has an unspent balance of nearly £70 million, can 
scarcely commission the new jobs on its programme, though 
it can keep existing ones going for some time. No govern- 
ment would be secure if, after a taste of better things, the 
Iraqi worker were to have to drop back into the old life of 
hungry idleness on {10 to £15 a year. 


French African Autonomy 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE precedent of partial self-rule, newly granted to the 
“‘ Autonomous Republic of Togoland ”—with officially 
recognised “ possibilities of evolution ”’—is already proving 
a contagious example for the rest of French Africa. A 
similar statute has been offered to the other Trust territory, 
the Cameroons. And the government, which seemed a 
pioneer with its more modest colonial reform bill eight 
months ago, was made to look almost retrograde during last 
week’s Assembly debate on the bill’s detailed terms, until it 
gave almost equal freedoms to the other territories. African 
opinion is evolving fast. 

Significantly, M. Apithy, a deputy from Dahomey, which 
lies between Togoland and the Gold Coast on the west and 
Nigeria to the east, led the campaign for concessions. This 
despite his being the most conservative of the Assembly’s 
forty negro deputies, since he sits with M. Pinay’s Inde- 
pendents. The government’s bill set up “ Government 
Councils ” in each of thirteen French African territories, 
with a majority of ministers elected by the local Assembly 
and a minority chosen by the Governor, acting as permanent, 
unassailable prime minister. M. Apithy demanded that all 
the ministers be elected by the Assembly, and an African 
prime minister be responsible to it. In fact, bar the wording, 
the negro deputies wanted Togo-style autonomy. 

Unfortunately, the government, though willmg, could not 
acknowledge such a local sovereignty in its non-Trust terri- 
tories. That would have strained the Constitution, and the 
conservatives, too far. The 1946 Constitution incon- 
veniently proclaims the Republic “ one and indivisible "— 
still another argument against written constitutions. So the 
decree finally voted is a compromise which gives the Africans 
as much as the Constitution and the conservatives will yield. 
The ministers, including a “ vice-premier,” will all be 
elected by the Assembly, and “ can ” all resign if the Assem- 
bly withdraws its confidence—rather leaving the Governor 
high and dry. The Assembly, to which another fine subtlety 
has given “ deliberative ” but not “ legislative ” powers will 
nevertheless be elected by universal suffrage and control the 
purse-strings. The subterfuge is transparent. And every- 
one eloquently agrees the Constitution must, of course, be 
changed. But when? Meanwhile, in the territories, the 
new Assemblies will be elected in late March and the 
Government Councils set up immediately afterwards. 

The autonomy offered is strictly local. The Government 
Councils are responsible only for local affairs, the Assemblies 
only for the limited local budgets (at present about £6 
million in a “rich” territory). Most of the major powers 
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of co-ordination between the territories will remain in 
French hands: foreign affairs, army and police, overall 
economic policy and French investment funds, even the tele- 
graph service, air Services and universities. Autonomy for 
the Africans means, essentially, a real forum for political 
aspirations in the Assemblies ; control of local government ; 
and the quicker growth of a negro civil service. 

Whatever its limitations, the new system is far the biggest 
step to emancipation ever taken freely in the French Union. 
The African deputies themselves do not, for the moment, 
ask for more. It may appear surprising but does not seem 
simply to be tactics. African leaders are acutely aware that 
France provides nearly $200 million a year of irreplacable 
and often far from immediately profitable investment, and 
that the common market scheme could double this figure. 
Further, is not such “ interdependence ” a sign of the times ? 
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France itself is tiptoeing into European unity. Some African 
politicians tend to see the advantages of European “ inter- 
dependence ” ; they have no universally accepted code, like 
Islam, to rally them against the French, whose culture is in 
fact one of their own élite’s common bonds. But one third 
of French Africans are Moslems, and the Algerian waves 
are rippling southwards. The demand for independence 
is never far from the surface, especially among the students 
and trade unions. There are, however, still good chances 
for “ interdependence.” 

The question is, in what form ? First, in Africa itself. 
M. Senghor, one of the two main African leaders, objects 
that local autonomy in the territories would lead to the 
“ Balkanisation”” of Africa. He wants autonomy at the 
level of the regional groupings, French West Africa and 
Equatorial Africa, which have till now been the centres of 
French rule, but will now confine themselves mainly to 
economic co-ordination. This idea certainly rides the 
present African current of unity. The main parties, especi- 
ally the powerful RDA, or African Democratic Rally, whose 
leader, M. Houphouét-Boigny, is one of M. Mollet’s 
ministers, stretch throughout French Africa; so does the 
newly-united trade union movement. But, as breeding- 
grounds of representative government, the vast, hetero- 
geneous regional groupings would be more artificial than 
the admittedly ill-delimited territories. There will be 


monthly meetings of the “ vice-premiers ” and some tech- 
nical co-operation, but immediately, at least, no real 
federalism. 
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M. Senghor, however, goes further. He would want the 
regional federations to enter as equals with France in a 
confederal Union, where France, like any other member, 
would obey the Union’s decisions. Meanwhile, as his 
African Convention Party’s programme cryptically puts it: 
“ The question of independence is reserved.” Such a Union 
is obviously not for today ; most Frenchmen have certainly 
not yet worked round to the thought of France no longer 
being the metropolis. Yet the French must, sooner or 
later, either give political substance to “ interdependence ” 
or accept African independence within a “ Commonwealth.” 
What they cannot do is reject both. The reform bill (which 
seems to incline towards a “ Commonwealth ”) hastens the 
choice, but gives both the French and the Africans a better 
chance to think it out calmly. 


China’s “Delirium of Reason ” 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is a Delirium of Reason inside China today 

which makes the western visitor feel deranged, sinful 
and guilty. The traffic policeman admonishes ‘a reckless 
cyclist: “ You understand, comrade, that if you had been 
killed by that truck, it would have been my fault?” “I 
admire your sincerity, comrade.” “It is my duty to the 
state and my responsibility to Chairman Mao to prevent 
the deaths of comrades in the street.” “I promise, com- 
rade, to announce and reflect on my error at self-criticism 
tomorrow.” Or your guide gently separates two brawling 
children on the street ; “ Young Pioneers do not quarrel in 
the new China,” he chides. Or you ask in surprise why 
the two imperial lions have been quietly restored, within 
the last few months, to their former position at the entrance 
to the old Hongkong Bank on the Shanghai Bund. “ But 
why not? We are not superstitious about stone lions.” 
“Well, then, why take them away in the first place?” 
“ Doubtless there was a reason.” Or you inquire whether 
Mr Feng, the Editor of Chinese Literature, who has been 
lauding the encouragement to free literary criticism, would 
publish an article critical of Comrade Mao Tse-tung in his 
next issue. “ But ”—reasonable, if surprised—“ what pos- 
sible criticism could validly be offered against Chairman 
Mao? ” 

Vice-Premier Chen Yun is similarly reasonable about a 
reversion to the free market to help correct the mistakes 
which have affected pig, poultry and vegetable sales under 
co-operativism. And he is sweet reason itself over the 
growing activities of “secret factories” operating quite 
illegally in rivalry to state enterprises: ‘“ These secret 
factories are generally engaged in useful work.” The former 
capitalists are reasonable enough to become managers of 
the businesses which they have surrendered to the state ; 
the state is reasonable enough to pay them § per cent on 
the value of their property until a reasonable period of tran- 
sition of seven years has passed. The Party is reasonable 
enough to tolerate a loyal and democratic parliamentary 
“ opposition,” whose spokesman, Mr Sa Kung-liao, explains 
that the reasonable duty of a reasonable opposition is “ not 
to oppose, but to consult with, the Communist Party and so 
ensure long-term political co-existence.” The Shanghai 
prostitute is not ordered into the reformatory; she is 
reasoned with, by the police and her friends and members 
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of her local street committee, until—in despair, one 
imagines—she “volunteers” reasonably to enter the 
reformatory. 

This Delirium of Reason has helped to produce a stifling 
atmosphere of purity and righteousness, logic and virtue, 
which the rough, carnal western visitor finds hard to take. 
He feels guilty if he locks his bedroom door behind him ; he 
hastily picks up a match which he drops on the stairs ; 
he aches to see an offensive drunk on the streets. (Literally, 
the only drunk this correspondent saw in either Peking, Can- 
ton or Shanghai was being helped, shamefaced, into a pedi- 
cab by a reasonable policeman, who paid his fare for him.) 

Communism—for the time being, at least—seems, indeed, 
to have become a religion for the Chinese, who are normally 
more interested in philosophy than religion, and in devils 
rather than a god. This spiritual reaction is a result and 
a projection of the astonishing flexibility of Chinese Com- 
munist policy, of the adaptability and persuasiveness of 
Chinese Communist leaders. No one now is forced to do 
anything in China ; he is persuaded, as a reasonable Chinese, 
to join a united and agreed course of action which wiser 
and even more reasonable Chinese have designed for him. 

So much for the faithful. For the hierarchy, Comrade 
Mao is the most reasonable of patriarchs, and Comrade 
Chou the most reasonable of evangelical missionaries. All 
the evidence makes it clear, however, that the hierarchy is 
far from happy over developments in Eastern Europe and 
entertains some scepticism of the reasonableness of present 
Soviet policy. Selfish interest, as well as enlightened reason, 
made it certain that Peking would stand by Moscow ; but 
diplomatic observers in Peking were surprised by the force 
and explicit detail of the manifesto of loyalty to “ the centre 
of world communism” published on December 29th. 

It can be taken for granted that the voice of Mao Tse- 
tung, promulgating doctrine and dogma for world com- 
munism, will be heard with increasing assurance—with or 
without the cordial approval of the Kremlin. But, being 
realistic as well as reasonable men, the Chinese will permit 
no breach with Russia: their dependence upon Soviet aid 
will probably be greater during the second five-year plan 
than during the first. The army of Soviet technicians and 
advisers who laid the foundations of the north-eastern 
industrial complex have now moved west, where develop- 
ment plans are even more ambitious. It is now accepted 
by all objective western observers on the spot that the 
unknown measure of: Soviet aid, in advice and materials, 
has been far greater than previously reckoned or suspected, 
and that the Chinese blandly expect it to increase still 
further. As reasonable men—and reasonable allies—of 
course. 


Cold War in the Levant 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENTS 


ELATIONS between Syria and Lebanon are worse 

now than they have ever been since the two countries 
gained their independence from France. They are fighting 
a cold war ; at present it is a war of words, but there are 
ominous signs that Syria intends to take economic action 
against Lebanon in an effort to force its adhesion to the 
Syrian-Egyptian-Saudi block. The blunt and level-headed 
Prime Minister of Lebanon, Sami es-Solh (whose family 
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Tomorrow comes to Times Square 


Tomorrow’s newspapers jostle today off the sidewalk. Within them the day is 
chronicled and complete, columned for a million eyes. The world sees the 
world on newsprint . . . newsprint which flows in gathering spate from Bowater 
mills in Britain and North America. In Calhoun, Tennessee, a third great 
newsprint machine has now come into operation, raising the output from 


Bowaters’ mills there to 300,000 tons a year. The expansion of the Tennessee Bowaters 


mills, rapid as it has been, accords with the growth of the Bowater Organ- : ; ad ; 
an international organisation making paper, 


board and packaging materials for 
industry and trade throughout the world 


isation. New plant in Tennessee, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland matches 


Bowater developments on the Thames, on Merseyside and in Kent. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sweden 
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RECORD COPIES PRINTED HERE 
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4d each — 480 an hour 


Since the only excuse for records is that they shall 
induce action, it is essential that they shall be re- 
produced whole or in part for the information of the 
departments concerned. 

The Remington Rand Auto Dy-Printer is specially 
designed to do this, quickly, cheaply and with photo- 
graphic accuracy. Its operation is like posting a 
letter. It can be used anywhere in any office. 

AUTO DY-PRINTER is merely one of the modern 
methods devised by Remington to stream-line the 
day-by-day efficiency of business operations. The 
Man from Remington Rand will gladly call upon 
you to discuss their application to your own problems 
—without obligation. 


Send for the man from 


Tick which you prefer 
Arrange for your represent- Send me informa- 
ative to call by appointment tive literature, free 


C L LJ 


Tell me more about 
Auto Dy-Printer 
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THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LTD. 


PRINCES HOUSE 93 GRESHAM STREET London €E.6.2 
and at Birmingham and Swansea 





i ten Group trades in and markets non-ferrous ores, 

metals and minerals, many kinds of produce, timber 
and other materials ; it provides ventilation plant for 
mining and other purposes and other specialised engin- 
eering equipment ; and it furnishes shipping, insurance, 
financial, technical and statistical services. 











Subsidiaries in: 


SYDNEY - PERTH - MELBOURNE - MONTREAL - TORONTO 
VANCOUVER SALISBURY BULAWAYO - CALCUTTA 
BOMBAY ~- LAGOS - APAPA - IBADAN - KANO -° KARACHI 
LAH ORE JOHANNESBURG PIETERSBURG 

Associates : 


C. TENNANT, SONS AND CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, BRAZIL, BOLIVIA AND PERU 


HENRY GARDNER AND CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA & MALAYA 


Telephone : 
Monarch 8055 


Telegrams : Telex : 
Brimetacor, London London 8408 
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name means “ peace ” in Arabic), gave notice last week: “I 
am a man of peace.. Anyone who wants peace can have it, 
but anyone who wants war can have that, too.” 

Sami Bey did not mean armed conflict. He was 
expressing the developing Lebanese mood of open anger 
against Syria, a mood which demands that pressure from 
Damascus, whether in the form of propaganda or economic 
sanctions, be resisted. The Syrian government started the 
trouble. The Lebanese government, conscious of its weak- 
ness and its need for the transit trade to Syria and beyond, 
was, until mid-January, most scrupulous in its efforts to 
avoid offence ; its censors took great pains not only to 
restrain the newspapers of Lebanon, but even to delete 
unfriendly references to Syria from despatches sent overseas. 

The situation is different now. The Christian press 
of Lebanon is fighting back strongly and with the wit 
which is one of its most striking contributions to Middle 
East journalism. (One columnist has written a number of 
searing articles against the Syrian government of Sabri el- 
Assali, calling it “ the government of Sabri Kadar.”) The 
public is being warned against the “agents” of Abdel 
Hamid Sarraj, the strong man of the Syrian Army, who is 
considered the power behind the scenes. It is being called 
on to “ vote Lebanese” in this year’s general election in 
opposition to those candidates who toe the Syrian-Egyptian 
line. Of even greater significance is the guarded tone of 
the Moslem press of Lebanon, usually friendly to Syria ; it 
is calling for restraint on both sides. 

The continuously uneasy, sometimes antagonistic, rela- 
tions between the two Levant states has generally had 
economic causes, but this latest conflict has its roots in the 
Syrian dislike of political moderation in Lebanon. The 
Syrians accuse the Lebanese of being half-hearted in support 
of Arab causes. They are particularly angry that Lebanon 
did not break off diplomatic relations with Britain and 
France, and that, more recently, it has openly welcomed the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

The Syrian government also accuses the Lebanese gov- 
ernment of conniving at plots which Syrian exiles are 
reported to be hatching in Lebanon. The Lebanese 
tefusal to extradite some Syrians accused of conspiracy in 
the court martial now in progress in Damascus is the parti- 
cular case at issue. The Lebanese government ‘contends 
that they are genuine political exiles entitled to sanctuary. 


Economic Sanctions ? 


For their part, the Lebanese have real grievances. They 
have lost their oil transit revenues by the cutting of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s pipelines and are losing essential air- 
port income by the refusal of Syria to permit British and 
French airlines to use its airspace. During the Port Said 
affair, the Lebanese newspapers took a restrained attitude 
about the cutting of the pipelines although in private they 
complained of it. Now there are open protests that Syria 
ought not to have acted without consulting other Arab 
states and that;the delay in permitting repairs is damaging 
the economies of three states: Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria 
itself. Further, any hope that existed of influencing Syria 
by diplomacy was dashed last week when Mohamed Sabra, 
Lebanese Minister of Public Works, stated that it was use- 
less to make any further démarches in Damascus, 

Rumours are current in Beirut that Syria is considering 
new economic sanctions to influence Lebanese foreign 
policy. Already the Syrian government has banned the 
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export of livestock from Syria to Lebanon and has banned 
the transit of livestock to Lebanon from other countries, 
notably Turkey and Iraq. Prices of meat have consequently 
risen in Beirut ; but the first consignment, part of a gross 
order of 7,500 sheep, has arrived from Jugoslavia. Turkey 
is also to send 10,000 sheep and Iraq is switching its sup- 
plies through Turkey (instead of Syria) and thence by sea 
to Beirut. 

It may well be that the Syrian campaign is going too far 
and may have an effect contrary to the one intended. The 
Christians of Lebanon have always looked down the 
Mediterranean for a western protector against the Moslem 
hinterland. Far from turning against the Eisenhower doc- 
trine and the western connection, they are now likely to 
seek the financial benefits of their innate anti-communism. 
Their tendency will be to look for help from the United 
States and to commit themselves at least in spirit to the 
westward-looking policy of the Baghdad powers. If the 
Syrian policy also hits the livelihoods of the commercially 
minded Lebanese Moslems, there is likely to be much less 
Moslem resistance to the policy. 


Down to Earth on Disarmament? 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE prospects for the next round of disarmament talks 
now seem even more uncertain than usual. The five- 
nation UN sub-committee (comprising Britain, Canada, 
France, Russia and the United States), which has long been 
the effective theatre of debate, is expected to meet at 
Lancaster House in London in mid-March. By a unanimous 
vote in the Assembly, the sub-committee has been asked 
to study and report on all the proposals, old and new, that 
have hitherto been tabled. Most delegates were content 
to have achieved this unanimity, even if it was only on a 
procedural resolution. At the previous Assembly the 
Soviet block had been forced into the position of having 
to vote against a western resolution on disarmament. A 
triumph of this kind is cheap and short-lived, and this 
year the western delegates wisely sought Russian agree- 
ment, and got it. But last Friday their hopes were some- 
what dashed by the issuing in Moscow of an official state- 
ment accusing the West of putting forward new conditions 
“which have brought the whole question to final stalemate,” 
and America of “ stepping up preparations for atomic war.” 
The heartening fact remains, however, that the disarma- 
ment debate in this Assembly was much more down to 
earth than on previous occasions. Canada, Norway and 
Japan—‘“ the new northern block,” as one diplomat com- 
mented—proposed a rationing system for tests of nuclear 
weapons, while Sweden and Finland asked for a complete 
suspension of tests pending a full report from the UN 
scientists’ committee on the effects of radiation. "The 
Polish delegate surprised and delighted the Assembly by 
delivering a completely objective speech in a Jugoslav 
accent. M. Jules Moch did much to restore French 
prestige by a dazzling if disheartening analysis of the dis- 
armament problem, and this was followed by an ill-tempered 
intervention from Mr Krishna Menon, who has now 
succeeded Mr Vyshinsky as the most controversial, the 
unpredictable and entertaining character at Uno. 
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Much of the credit for the realistic nature of the discus- | 


sion was due to Mr Harold Stassen. He commented wrily 
not long ago that it is sometimes harder for him to move 
policy within the US government than it is to move it 
within another government. Mr Stassen used his fortnight 
in New York in January to engage in serioys discussions 
with the Russians while, in his spare time, sniping cheer- 
fully at Vice President Nixon. He thinks—or, at least, he 
thought before last Friday—that the possibility of a limited 
agreement on disarmament was being brought nearer by 
three recent Soviet switches of policy. The Russians now 
accept at least the principle of aerial reconnaissance. They 
have unequivocally accepted the West’s proposals for 
military manpower ceilings for the first phase of disarma- 
ment. And their proposal about a phased withdrawal of 


foreign troops from Nato and satellite countries in Europe 
is one which the Americans would at least like to discuss. 


Dutch Qualms about the 
Common Market 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE great expectations which the Dutch once cherished 
T on the economic integration of Europe have faded 
almost to vanishing point now that the time has come for 
practical steps and specific, far-reaching decisions. There 
is a general feeling in Holland, ih political as well as in 
business circles, that what is happening now in Brussels 
does not correspond at all with the original concept of the 
common market and the customs union, which was in fact 
a Dutch initiative, submitted to the Messina conference by 
the Benelux ministers. It provided for a supranational 
authority with real powers, independent of the national 
governments. The draft treaty of Brussels, as it is inter- 
preted here, puts all the decisive powers in the hands of 
the council of national ministers. The original (Dutch) 
plan would have assured Holland of a free market for its 
agricultural products, with an external tariff not too high 
in view of the dependence of Dutch industries on supplies 
from outside Europe. Finally, the Dutch plan included 
transport as a separate branch of enterprise which would 
find in the common market an area of free competition. 
Little of all this is realised in the Brussels draft. 

Possibly the Dutch objections will be met in the final 
agreement and Holland will be treated as a special case. 
But the original enthusiasm of the Dutch has gone. Eight 
leading Dutch businessmen published a statement last 
week that the Brussels draft is unacceptable for Holland’s 
economy. They raised four main objections. The high 
external tariffs would increase the costs of production of 
industrial commodities. Holland’s greatest source of com- 
-petitive power in foreign markets, its relatively low costs, 
would disappear. This disadvantage would not be com- 
pensated, in their opinion, by a bigger European market ; 
there, indeed, the Dutch fear German competition in indus- 
trial products. 

The second objection raised in the statement was against 
the French claim for minimum prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts. These would deprive Holland of one of the main 
advantages of a common market. About 40 per cent of 
Holland’s total export trade is agricultural, and 60 per cent 
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of its total agricultural exports go to the five Messina 
countries. The proposed system of minimum prices 
threatens to make real economic competition within the 
common market impossible in this field and would even 
deprive Holland of some of its existing markets for agricul- 
tural produce. In effect, a penalty is imposed on the best 
organised agriculture of the six with its low production 
costs. The third objection is to the proposed harmonisation 
of social provisions. This again would raise costs consider- 
ably and worsen the terms of trade with areas outside the 
common market. Finally, nothing has been done to make 
transport competitive, to abolish government subsidies and 
to assure free water traffic. 


All these complaints are shared by government officials 
and by large sections of public opinion. There is an 
increasing pressure on parliament and on the government 
not to sign or ratify the drafts until the Dutch requirements 
are met. M. Spaak’s quick visit to the Hague has improved 
the chances, but more time will be needed for negotiation. 

On one point the Dutch government will be intransigent: 
the French proposal for capital investment in overseas 
territories. The Dutch foreign minister, Dr Luns, has 
made it perfectly clear to his Belgian colleague that he 
will not sign the drafts if this proposal is not fundamentally 
changed. The Dutch government understands that the 
French are asking for an amount of investment capital in 
overseas territories about equal to the defence expenditure 
of the six countries. But the Dutch government does not 
want to provide backing for French colonial policy ; and 
this, it is felt, is what the French are after. 

There is a growing tendency in Holland now to look 
to the British plans for a European free trade area in 
preference to the common. market which is—as a govern- 
ment official put it—beginning to look like an organisa- 
tion for consolidation of national interests rather than a 
means of integration. As yet the British plans are so 
vague that a definite opinion is impossible. Holland can- 
not stay outside the common market and at the same time 
maintain the Benelux Union, assuming that Belgium accepts 
the Brussels treaty. The Dutch may therefore be forced 
into a position in which they have to accept the common 
market in order to save Benelux which is beyond any 
question advantageous for the Dutch economy. Perhaps 
the declared preference of the eight Dutch businessmen 
for the free trade area must be looked at as a tactical 
manceuvre to back their government’s struggle in the 
Brussels negotiations, and not as a serious alternative. For 
in the final analysis Holland cannot afford to stay outside 
“little Europe,” and it is aware of this. 


[The state of negotiations for the Common Market is discussed 
in a Note on page 461.] 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin. service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The eighth quarterly issue is now available. Full 
details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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AGENTS AND OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
PRODUCTS HEAD OFFICE: 


Whitehaven, England. Telegrams: Marchonpro, Whitehaven, Telex. 
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LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quartre Septembre, Paris 


Other branches: 
AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, NICE AND ROUEN: 
MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 
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54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 © 
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Britain 


speeds the U.S. 
Dollar! 


The American dollar bill has become the quintes- 
sence of money value: a symbol, a standard . . . and 
a reality. Forgers know this. So the making of dollars 
is fenced round with stringent security measures: 
and their engraving and printing are so intricate, so 
exact as to put them clean outside the normal defini- 
tion of fine printing. Such standards are met by few 
companies and Thomas De La Rue with their wide 


experience of banknote printing have for many years 
ranked high among them. 


Some two years ago the United States Treasury’s 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing invited tenders 
from all over the world for machinery capable of 
maintaining their present standards while consider- 
ably bettering their output and efficiency. 


The contract, it is finally announced, goes to De La 
Rue, the world’s largest printers of foreign currency. 
The new fully automatic machines developed by the 
Company will make available to the U.S. Treasury 
the most modern methods of printing currency at 
speeds which will double the present attainable 
output. 


Behind the announcement of this award lie many 
months of technical demonstrations and transatlantic 
voyaging. The initial order will bring Britain 1} mil- 
lion United States dollars—and further establish the 
supremacy of British security printing throughout 
the world. 


Thomas Be La Rue & Co Ltd 84-86 Regent Street, London W1 
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HAT the Minister of Defence offered to buy and 

the Americans offered to sell by way of guided 
weapons during the recent talks in Washington will 
probably remain secret for some weeks. But when the 
details are announced it may help the layman to form 
his own opinion of the success of the mission if he has 
an idea of the choice of weapons that are available in 
the American supermarket for guided missiles—as well 
as the state of Mr Sandys’s own larder at home. 

The practice of calling every weapon with a rocket 
motor at one end and a warhead at the other a “ guided 
missile ” is slovenly but understandable. Top and tail, 
however, are the resemblances between the vicious 
little rocket fired from a fighter and the lumbering 
40-ton weapon designed to fly 5,000 miles to its target. 
Missiles can most simply be classified by considering 
what kind of conventional weapon they are designed 
to replace. They may perform the same broad func- 
tion as artillery; as aircraft cannon; as anti-aircraft bat- 
teries; or as bombers. To each of these roles, missiles 
bring their own special contribution in the form of 
increased range, because they carry their own motors, 
or of increased accuracy because they carry sentient 
electronic mechanisms that help to lead them to their 
target even when the target is attempting to evade them. 
The price of this extra range and accuracy is very high. 
In money, time and manpower, it costs as much and 
takes as long to develop a guided weapon as to develop 
a manned aircraft to perform the same function—some 
{£20 to £30 millions, for example, for a fighter aircraft 
or for an anti-aircraft missile that does the same job. 

Britain’s defence machine is going through a difficult 
period of transition today. The replacement of conven- 
tional weapons by guided missiles in each of the four 
broad categories is accepted as inevitable; but the 
missiles themselves are not reliable enough to justify 
abandoning their conventional counterparts. It will be 
at least five years before real confidence could be placed 


WORLD 


Mr Sandys’s Shopping List 





in an air defence system relying wholly on missiles. 
Two parallel systems of defence, based on different 
technical principles, need to be kept in being for a 
considerable period. 

This is the background against which Mr Sandys 
went to Washington. No attempt has been made in this 
country to develop either the “artillery” or the 
“bomber ” categories of missile until recently, when 
work started on a long-range weapon. Five design teams 
made up of aircraft and electronics manufacturers are 
working on projects in the two middle categories, 
namely airborne and anti-aircraft missiles. 

The first to go into production is the relatively 
elementary Fairey Fireflash, developed by Fairey Avia- 
tion, Plessey and E. K. Cole and described by the RAF 
as an airborne training weapon. It rides a radar beam 
to its target. Far more sophisticated, and reputed to be 
ahead of anything of the same type in the United States, 
is the airborne weapon developed by de Havilland and 
Mullard. This probably homes on the heat from 
its target’s engines. After a period during which 
it was as easily distracted as a puppy, this has grown up 
into a well disciplined and reliable hunter. The three 
other projects are for anti-aircraft type missiles, one 
developed by English Electric, a second with a ram-jet 
as well as a rocket designed by a Bristol Aeroplane- 
Ferranti team and a third, designed by Armstrong Whit- - 
worth and the General Electric Company, which is for 
use on ships. A sixth project, far less advanced than 
these, is for a 1,000-mile rocket. Rolls-Royce has an 
agreement with North American Aviation that covers 
rocket motors big enough for a project of this. kind; 
English Electric seems another probable contractor. 

In the United States there are about forty guided 
weapons of various kinds under development or in ser- 
vice. Nearly three times as much money has been spent 
on developing them as was spent to develop the atom 
bomb. They have not all come along any faster than 
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in this country ; the American missile programme has 
had its ups and downs ; but work started several years 
earlier and this lead has never been lost. Most of the 
American weapons now in service date back to 1946-47. 


Of the American weapons in the artillery category, 
Britain has already ordered quantities of the Corporal 
missile built by Firestone, with a range of 20 to 50 
miles. This is guided principally by radar and an 
improved version is going into production. There is 
less interest in this country in the Douglas-built Honest 
fohn and its successor, Little fohn, which are rockets 
with 20-mile range and no guidance or in unmanned 
bombers that fly up to 400 miles. Of the airborne 
weapons available, the de Havilland-Mullard missile 
is believed here to have an edge over its American 
counterparts, the radar-homing Hughes Falcon and 
Sperry Sparrow (used by the US Navy) and the Philco 
Sidewinder which is attracted to its prey by heat. But 
work has recently been started by Douglas on a project, 
Ding-Dong, which is intended to have an atomic war- 
head. This, even if the guidance system is none too 
accurate, may still blast any bomber out of the sky. 


The chief interest of Mr Sandys’s mission, however, 
centres on the last two categories of missile. The 
Douglas-built Nike that has been set up in batteries 
around American cities is inefficient and needs huge 
ground services. But the less publicised Talos, origin- 
ally designed by Bendix for the US Navy but now 
adapted for land defences, is an anti-aircraft weapon 
more formidable than anything available in Britain. 
Talos might become the standard anti-aircraft weapon 
of Nato. It seems certain that Talos batteries will be 
erected around the US Strategic Air Command’s British 
airfields, which are at present defended for SAC by the 
Royal Air Force, and highly probable that the design 
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will be built in Britain. Talos uses a combination of 
rocket and ram-jet, and its roots go back to 1945. 


It is in long-range ballistic rockets that American work 
is so far ahead of anything contemplated in Western 
Europe. These are of two types. First, there is the 
rocket-powered Convair Atlas, weighing 40 tons and 
designed to fly 5,000 miles with a nuclear warhead, 
and its partner Titan built by Martin, described as a 
“ back-stop ” to Atlas and using the same components. 
Out of this has also come a project for a shorter, 1,000- 
to 1,500-mile missile, the Thor, built by Douglas. 
Thor’s development has been rapid because it uses so 
many Atlas data and parts. This group of missiles 
carry a detailed plan of the course to their target ; 
instruments in the missile check continuously how far 
the flight is departing from this ideal course and make 
their corrections. So does the medium range fupiter, 


designed for the US Army by the V2 inventor, von 
Braun. 


The other project is the North American Navaho, 
intended to have the same range as Atlas, but using a 
ram-jet engine to achieve it. Where Atlas climbs 800 
miles above the earth before turning over to curve down 
on to its target, Navaho is designed to cruise at 90,000 
feet, beyond fighter range but still with the atmosphere. 
Its. guidance depends on steering by the stars—though 
when its purpose is considered there may be a touch of 
blasphemy in the term “celestial guidance.” The 
Northrop Snark, which is designed to fly 4,000 miles 
at subsonic speeds (and recently lost its way on test), 
uses the same guidance. These formidable weapons 
are a long way from service and some months from 
full-dress trials. The performance figures quoted are 
those that it is hoped they will reach, not those that have 
been demonstrated under test. But there is little reason 





A Missile Glossary 


Guided Missile. One of which the 


but restrict a missile’s altitude because 


guidance, following a pre-set course with 
the missile correcting its own deviations. 
On nearing its target, terminal guidance 
may help it to home on, for example, the 
heat emitted by a city or a factory. 


course can be controlled after launching 
and throughout its flight. 


Methods of guidance. Beam riding, 
in which the missile follows a radar 
beam locked on to the target. Command 
systems, in which the missile is guided 
to its target by direct instructions from 
the ground. Homing systems in which 
active homing involves the missile 
tracking a target illuminated by ground 
radar and passive homing in which the 
missile picks up signals sent out 
involuntarily by the target. 


Speeds : 2,000 mph or approximately 
Mach 3 are minimum speeds. 


Power Plant. Solid or liquid fuelled 
rockets. Ramjets (siniplified jet engines 
without moving parts and capable of 
high speeds) improve fuel consumption 


they need oxygen. 


Fuels. Ramjets use kerosene. Solid 
fuelled rockets burn cordite. Liquid 
fuelled use mainly liquid oxygen or 
hydrogen peroxide with a hydrocarbon 
fuel such as kerosene. 


Guidance systems. Entirely elec- 
tronic. Preliminary ground radar forms 
an integral part of a missile defence 
system. Actual homing depends on a 
wide variety of “signals” sent out by 
moving target, whether manned bomber 
or unmanned missile. Radar emissions 
or reflections, heat, noise, vibration, 
static electricity, or ionised air around a 
target are all susceptible to electronic 
tracking—this makes defence against 
ballistic missiles theoretically possible. 
Ballistic missiles fly either by celestial 
guidance, using the stars, or inertial 


Warhead : severely limited in size by 
the high fuel consumption of rocket 
motors. A missile carries about ten 
times the-weight of its warhead in fuel. 
Long-range missiles useless without 
atomic or preferably hydrogen warhead. 
Atomic warheads are being considered 
for anti-aircraft missiles; they would 
reduce the accuracy required in 
guidance. Missiles launched to attack 
other missiles also need atomic war- 
heads in order to ensure destroying 
warhead of incoming missile. 


Limitations. Guidance systems can 
be deflected by counter-measures taken 
by target. Early types of motors, rocket 
controls, and guidance mechanism were 
far from perfect, but are improving. 
Vibration is a constant danger to the 
electronic mechanisms in a missile. 
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to suspect that they will fall far short of their designed 
capabilities. 

In these warheads lies an obstacle that could rob an 
Anglo-American missile agreement of much of its value. 
Without the devastating explosive power of a hydrogen 
or atomic warhead, long-range weapons like Atlas, Thor 
and Navaho, and even short-range artillery ones like 
Corporal, are extravagant, unreliable toys. But the 


American Government is legally bound neither to sell 
fission or fusion warheads nor to release any informa- 
tion about their design. Corporal comes to this country 
without its warhead. 

The heart of a fission or fusion bomb is not a wodge 


EROSION OF THE TAX BASE—I 


The Tax 


———— language often jargonises common- 
sense into obscurity, but the expression “ the erosion 
of the tax base” which was adopted by the Royal 
Commission on the Taxation of Profits and Income 
expresses exactly the process from which many of our 
present fiscal discontents spring. Income is the classic 
measuring rod of taxable capacity ; but income lacks 
precise definition and neither accounting practice nor 
fiscal law sets a clear boundary between it and capital. 
When tax rates were low, dispute about what was 
income and what capital was not serious. With present 
high rates the distinction between the two, arbitrary 
as it has to be, becomes fundamental. More important, 
the income tax is exposed (in the words of the Royal 
Commission) to the danger that successive concessions, 
designed to take care of special situations, will cause a 
progressive erosion of the tax base until its efficacy as 
an instrument of taxation is seriously weakened. Double 
taxation relief, capital allowances, fair treatment for 
losses, and relief for retirement benefits, are improve- 
ments, entirely justifiable in themselves, which have 
contributed to the whittling-down process. As the 
process continues, it leaves less income chargeable to 
tax and it pushes ever higher the rate of tax that is 
necessary to yield a given revenue. 





Income is becoming increasingly uncertain as the 
tax base; indeed Mr Kaldor, its leading critic, has 
written: “Our present nominal rate structure would 
produce fantastic results if taxable capacity were 
measured directly into a sound vessel instead of through 
a sieve.’ Hence the search for an alternative. The 
greatest awareness of the problem is shown by the 
left who unfortunately think it can be solved largely 
by catching capital gains and countering avoidance. 
The real problem is much more serious ; present rates 
of taxation have to be raised from too narrow a base. 
The consequences are all too evident. Those who can 
escape do so ; companies, playwrights, and (TUC, please 
note) skilled technicians, emigrate. Those who remain 
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of uranium packed like TNT into the space the weapon 


designer has allowed. It is a carefully machined 
assembly in which the explosive charge consists of 
several components formed into shapes that have been 
worked out with great precision by scientists for each 
type of weapon. Each atomic and hydrogen warhead 
is tailored for its designated weapon. If, while providing 
data on guided missiles, and even the missiles them- 
selves, the United States continues to withhold informa- 
tion about these warheads, all work on them will have 
to be duplicated laboriously in this country. If Mr 
Sandys has gained any concession here, the success of 
his mission will have exceeded expectations. 






Skyscraper 


have to be sheltered by a variety of expedients—initial 
and investment allowances, fringe benefits, and the like. 
The consequential fall in voluntary individual savings 
has to be counterbalanced by forced saving by the State 
through budget surpluses or by the ploughing back 
of profits by corporations. Taxes on personal incomes 
of the order of £15,000 million produce £2,300 million, 
a flat rate of 3s. 1d. in the £ ; a standard rate of 8s. 6d. 
and a maximum rate of 18s. 6d. seem excessive for 
sO modest an average. 

Historically, erosion can be said to have started from 
the exemptions from tax designed to encourage saving. 
Relief from income tax for life assurance premiums is 
over one hundred years old. Tax-free interest has been 
paid on national savings certificates since the first world 
war and Mr Macmillan extended the principle to post 
office and trustee bank interest in his last budget. 
Employees contributing to approved superannuation 
funds have enjoyed relief since 1921 and this relief, too, 
was extended last April to enable the self-employed to 
get tax exemption on the premiums they pay to provide 
for their own retirement. All these reliefs are offered 
for particular forms of saving, and not to savings 
generally. An individual may, indeed, qualify for all 
of them and yet actually be dissaving. They all involve 
the principle of an expenditure tax, charging a differen- 
tial rate on income according to use to which it is put. 
The Royal Commission found no principle of equity 
to support such tax preference for personal saving, and 
it might have been more outspoken on the point if it 
had foreseen the extension of tax-free interest which 
was to come. Savings may be a good thing, but particu- 
lar forms of tax preference for them ought not to be 
allowed to erode the tax base further. Many would 
prefer to be encouraged to make their own savings in 
their own way if a lower standard rate of tax allowed 
them room. 

Battering by the waves breaks down cliffs and fertile 
land is lost for ever in the sea ; so also a permanent loss 
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of taxable capacity results from nationalisation. The 
nationalised industries are expected to pay their way 
and there is general agreement with the Royal Com- 
mission’s view that they should bear a proper share of 
taxation in common with other corporations. But 
their prices are “ political” and their enterprise varies ; 
the result is less income to be taxed. Last year the 
turnover of the Central Electricity Authority exceeded 
£380 million. What would its tax bill have been under 
private enterprise—{20 million or 1 per cent of the 
yield of the income tax ? Last year the United Kingdom 
tax bill of a single oil company amounted to £8.7 
million. This comparison does not touch the merits or 
demerits of nationalisation; but once incomes are 
removed from the private sector to the public sector 
of industry and accorded different tax treatment the 
burden on the private sector must be increased. 


* 


One of the newest forms of tax erosion arises from 
the non-distribution of corporate profits. The reten- 
tion of profits on a large scale is a post-war development. 
By 1955 such retentions amounted to £1,500 million, 
after tax had been paid on them ; if they had been paid 
out as dividends the gross distributions would have 
been twice as large. Here must lie one main explanation 
of the lagging yield of surtax. The modest increases 


in the number of surtax payers from 105,000 to 259,000 
between 1938 and 1955, and in the yield from £59 
million in 1939-40 to £126 million in 1953-54 (in spite 
of steep increases in rates) offend the evidence of one’s 


eyes. There are no statistics to show the amount of sur- 
tax that is lost because profits are not fully distributed. 
The 1955 report of the Inland Revenue put the total 
investment income of surtax payers at £407 million. 
A broad, but not a wild, guess shows what is at stake. 
Take the gross undistributed profits of 1955 at £3,000 
million and assume first that one half of this was paid 
out in dividends and secondly, that one-half of these 
dividends went into the pockets of surtax payers. The 
total increase in surtaxable income would be £750 
million. If this paid tax at 3s. 6d. in the £{—the rate 
applicable to incomes between £3,000 and £4,000—it 
would yield £131 million—as much as the present 
surtax revenue. 

Ploughing back is commonly reckoned to be virtuous 
and is encouraged by the Government. It provides a 
fund of saving which is thought to be greater than 
would be the saving by individuals if larger dividends 
were paid. With incomplete logic, Labour Chancellors 
supposed that ploughing back was an instrument to 
control inflation ; their policy reinforced both the dis- 
taste of their supporters for dividends and the inborn 
predilection of many industrialists to hang on to their 
profits (until frightened by a take-over bidder) by intro- 
ducing heavy profits tax on dividends. 

The Inland Revenue is well aware of the loss of 
surtax which follows the retention of profits by corpora- 
tions. As long ago as 1921 legislation was aimed at 
private companies that did not pay reasonable divi- 
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dends ; before the war one of the main worries of 
directors of successful private companies was to escape 
a “ surtax direction.” In 1948 the contradiction between 
exhortations to follow a conservative dividend policy 
and the long-standing provisions by which private 
companies could be charged to surtax on the ground 
that they had distributed too little led to the Cripps 
“umbrella”; this undertaking still gives protection to 
most private trading companies. 

Retention of profits by both private and public com- 
panies has led to many contradictions and distortions. 
It has facilitated the expansion of existing companies 
at the cost of denuding the capital market of funds for 
financing new enterprises. Limitation of dividends has 
kept the market prices of shares below their true values, 
and thus encouraged the activities of the take-over 
bidder. The expansion of assets, and of profits in 
consequence, has gradually led to an increase in share 
values. Undistributed income, after paying income tax 
and profits tax at the lower rate, has been transmuted 
into capital, and has never entered into individual 
surtax returns. Hence the investor's emphasis on 
“ growth” stocks ; hence also the campaign for a capital 
gains tax to catch the fish which escape the surtax net. 

In this context, it is blind to deny the case that can 
be made out for a capital gains tax. But allowing 
that case, serious objections remain. Capital gains can 
result from other elements beside retained profits— 
from the goodwill accruing to successful entrepreneur- 
ship, for example, which has a claim to be pure capital. 
Some paper gains are not true gains at all ; the growth 
of the value of assets resulting from inflation certainly 
has no real taxable capacity. It would be doubtful 
wisdom to saddle the Revenue and the taxpayer with 
another highly complicated tax involving considerable 
administrative difficulty, offering the prospect of a 
modest and uncertain yield. 

What is the alternative ? Would it be just to remove 
the protection of the Cripps “‘ umbrella ” from private 
companies and leave public companies unaffected ? It 
is unthinkable technically that anything like the surtax 
direction procedure could be applied to public com- 
panies. Does not logic point to putting the profits tax 
arrangements into reverse ? Instead of charging dis- 
tributed profits at a high differential rate, let undistri- 
buted profits bear the burden. An encouragement to 
distribute, with a charge in lieu, as it were, of surtax 
on profits not distributed, would promoté a more 
rational system of savings, widen the basis of income 
on which tax is levied, and thus lead to a scaling down 
of rates. The increase in dividends, and hence of share 
values, which would result would no doubt cause the 
left much more sorrow than the increase in surtax yield 
would bring joy. But the insulation of £3,000 million 
of profits from any charge to surtax now creates a dust- 
bowl of taxable capacity. The consequences of this 
and of other examples of tax erosion will be examined 
in a second article. 


(To be concluded) 
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Business Notes 








Bank Rate: 5 Per Cent 


ANK rate came down on Thursday by 3 per cent from 

the high level of 53 per cent established almost twelve 
months ago. Having disappointed market hopes several 
times since the turn of the year, the Bank in the end 
succeeded in again achieving a measure of surprise. Hopes 
of a Bank rate reduction had been most clearly apparent 
in the sharp fall that had occurred in the Treasury Bill 
rate since early December, from nearly 5\s per cent to 
under 4% per cent; but in recent weeks the authorities 
have been trying to put a brake on this movement, and 
that had suggested to some observers that the reduction 
was not, after all, imminent. The hesitancy of the authori- 
ties in following the market movement, it is now clear, was 
due to fears that the reduction would be construed as a 
“sreen light” for the economy implying that the need 
for disinflation had diminished. This, emphatically, is 
not the signal that the lower Bank rate is intended to give. 
Its avowed purpose is to change the technical character 
of the monetary effort to achieve disinflation, and perhaps 
thereby to make it more effective. The role of Bank rate, 
it is now argued, has become exaggerated since its use was 
revived in 1951—it has become a grand signal rather than 
a flexible technical instrument. For this change in the 
public’s attitude to Bank rate the authorities have only 
themselves to blame—the traffic light metaphor was their 
own invention—but it now seems that they are seeking to 
educate the public out of its excessive regard towards Bank 
rate. 

* 


Whether these purposes can be achieved without 
untoward effects will depend less upon the way in which 
this Bank rate easing is publicised than upon the manner 
in which monetary technique is now developed. The 
underlying principle, evidently, is that effective credit 
control depends upon tautness in the liquidity ratios of 
the banks; this tautness requires due control of the supply 
of liquid assets—mainly Treasury bills— and this in turn 
requires a market condition that enables the Treasury to 
finance itself more by sales of medium and long-dated stocks 
and less by bills. A reduction of money rates, consolidated 
by the cut in Bank rate, may promote this technical objec- 
tive. But it will not achieve the fundamental purpose of 


keeping credit restraint at least as effective as before unless- 


the sale of stocks is pressed relentlessly forward, thus putting 
a brake on any rise in the gilt-edged market. In principle, 
effective contro] certainly can be achieved by these means ; 
but it has to be remembered that at one point the restraint 
indubitably has been eased—by the consequential reduc- 
tion in the rates charged by the banks on loans and over- 











drafts. If that reduction goes hand in hand with a further 
significant fall in gilt-edged yields, the authorities will find 
it all the more difficult to persuade the public that they 
have not indeed given a green light. 


Impact on Money Rates 


OR the present, at least, these precepts seem to be well 
F in mind. The Chancellor, when questioned in the 
House after the Bank rate reduction, emphasised that, so 
far from being a “ signal for bankers or others controlling 
sources of finance to relax credit or to ease restrictions on 
lending,” it was “designed to enable the Bank of England 
to maintain the full effectiveness of monetary policy.” More- 
over, so long as there was need for restraint in order to 
make room for exports and essential investment, “ we shall 
continue to make full use of the interest rates to discourage 
spending and to encourage saving ’—to which assurance 
the Chancellor added the reminder that an effective mone- 
tary policy is concerned “not only with the Bank rate 
but with the market operations associated with it.” 

If these principles are to be successfully followed, and if 
the risk of giving a green light is to be cut to a minimum, 
it is important that the Bank rate move should not be 
allowed to touch off a further substantial fall in rates— 
even within the money market. It is not yet sure, however, 
that such a response will be avoided. Inevitably, the move 
was immediately followed by a corresponding fall in the 
basic banking rates that are keyed to Bank rate. The clear- 
ing banks’ interest allowance on deposits subject to seven 
days’ notice was reduced from 3} to 3 per cent, and their 
agreed minimum charge for short loans to the money 
market came down from 3} to 34 per cent (this rate is in, 
practice applicable only to a portion of the banks’ loans 
to the market, the so-called “regular” money). It was 
naturally impossible to gauge on Thursday what the conse- 
quential effect would be on the following day’s Treasury bill 
tender. Since the Treasury bill rate was already, before 
the Bank’s action, almost 1 per cent below Bank rate, it 
was arguable that it ought not to fall much further, and 
certainly should not drop by the full extent of the Bank 
rate reduction. First indications suggested that it was likely 
to fall by around 4 per cent, and possibly by rather more 
than that. On a slightly longer view of the course of rates, 
much will obviously depend upon the behaviour of sterling. 
It is impossible to attach great importance ta Thursday’s 
small movements in sterling: the spot rate against 
the dollar was edging gently down before and 
immediately after the Bank rate announcement; but it 
recovered to close at $2.784#. 





Stage Set for Funding 


F there ever was a Bank rate move that City markets could 
I take in their stride, this week’s was the one. Markets 
had been signalling it for weeks through the strength of 
gilt-edged, and Stock Exchange betting on Thursday morn- 
ing varied between even money and six to four against. 
They seldom get closer than that in picking a particular 
Thursday. So markets took the reduction in their stride. 
The move was well managed, too; immediately on the 
announcement the market learned that the Government 
broker was a potential seller of substantial quantities of a list 
of long-dated and irredeemable stocks at prices un- 
changed from Wednesday. As some of his prices were 
nevertheless a fraction above current market prices there 
was still room for small advances. But broadly the Bank of 
England has pegged at least temporarily long-dated stocks 
against a rise, and that clearly is its way of saying “No 
green light.” 





| ] | 
| Nov. 30 | Dec. 31,| Feb. 1, | Feb. 6, | Feb. 7, 
; 1956 . 1956 | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 


T 
| 





66/3 | 











ner | 60/-* | 66/6 | 67/3 67/6 
le re 37/6 38/103, 42/74 | 41/9 42/9 
ee 30/3 33/- | 36/6 | 35/3 35/6 
Stewarts & Lloyds.... 26/44 | 30/9 | 28/9 | 27/9 28/Tt 
Turner & Newall...... | 99/- | 105/6* | 114/3 | 112/6 114/- 
Unilever Ltd. ........ 65/6* 12/- 14/- | 12/6 13/- 
Savings 3% 1965/75... |° 7145 3% 77% | T7# 17 4 
Conversion 34% 1969.. | 81 # 82§ 87 | 87H 88% 
| 
Treasury 34% 1979/81. | 744 | 76 804 | 793 198 
CORSOIS ZEY, .....000 50% 52 55% | 55 56 & 
War Loan 3$%....... 68% 10 ts 4% | 13% 138 
Financial Times :-— | 
Govt. Securities .... | 82-38 | 84°74) 89-50] 89-06 89-21 
Financial Times :— | 
Sndlust, Ord. 2.6.5. 163-5 | 178-8 | 186-4 | 183-1 | 185-5 
i | 








* Ex-dividend. Gilt-edged prices are shown net. 


Market reactions therefore were confined to a tiny rise 
in long-dated gilt-edged, a fairly substantial rise at the short- 
dated end of the gilt-edged list, a modest rise in industrial 
ordinary stocks, and it contributed to the rally in metals. 
The table shows some of the salient movements on Thurs- 
day which was not as it turned out a day of big business. 
One amusing side line was the two new corporation stocks 
—Walsall’s issue of £2 million 5} per cent stock 1967-69 
at £993, and Dundee’s issue of £14 million on identical 
terms. Lists for both had opened and closed on Wednes- 
day, and both had been casualties in the small market reces- 
sion of the first half of the week, underwriters of the Walsall 
issue having had to take up 75 per cent and underwriters 
of the Dundee issue 60 per cent. When both stocks opened 
on Thursday morning at 10s. discount, with only {10 per 
£100 paid, they became ideal deep Bank rate hedges. Each 
of the scrips closed at $ premium: the speculators had 
relieved the underwriters. 

Naturally not all the interest rates that hang more 
remotely on Bank rate are yet clearly defined. The Build- 
ing Societies Association was ready with its now familiar 
statement. The fall in Bank rate will have no immediate 
effect on the rates paid and charged by the societies. 
Whether it will ultimately have an effect depends on 
whether the decrease leads to a general reduction in interest 
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rates. Oddly, the societies have not pointed out, as they 
might have done, that the increase in their own rate of 
tax now makes it unusually difficult to adjust down to a 
minor reduction in interest rates. There are still some 
doubts, too, about the rates that stock jobbers will have 
to pay for bank accommodation. On the assumption that 
these will come down by 4 per cent to about 4} per 
cent for gilt-edged jobbers and about 53 per cent for indus- 
trial jobbers, the cost of carrying a jobbing book will be 
materially lightened, with consequent benefit to the breadth 
of the market. 

Another factor that should make for better markets is the 
acceptance of the view that heavy selling by Government 
Departments is better achieved on a firm market than on a 
depressed one. The third, and perhaps most important 
influence, is the present market frame of mind that already 
talks of the 5 per cent Bank rate as just a step towards 44 per 
cent. Against these influences the “No Green Light” 
slogan is not going to be easy to sustain. It will need to be 
sustained by a refunding issue by the Government itsel! 
though perhaps not immediately. Despite the brave front 
that offered a wide range of long . nd irredeemable stocks on 
Thursday the market is beginning to feel that the Govern- 
ment broker may soon have little beyond Treasury 33 per 
cent 1979-81 and Conversion 4} per cent that he can stil! 
regularly offer. 


Gold and Oil 


HE gold figures for January were the best for any month 
T since Colonel Nasser’s seizure of the Suez canal at 
the end of July ; and after some initial confusion, they were 
recognised as such by the exchange market, sterling again 
momentarily touching its parity of $2.80. The reserves 
fell by $49 million ; but no drawings have yet been made 


THE PRESSURE ABATES 











| 
| Aid and Reserves 
EPU Direct | Special | Change at 
($ million) | Settle- Dollar \Payments in end of 
ment* Balance | Or Credits} Reserves | Period 
1956— 
August... | —5l | — 68 | —10 | —129 | 2,276 
September —34 — 94 +180f + 52 2,328 
October .. —28 — 63 + 7 — 84 2,244 
November —28 — 285 + 34f —279 1,965 
December. —49 —169 + 386§ +168 2,133 
1957— 
January .. —17 — 6@ | + 4 — 49 2,084 
February . +19 | 














* Relates to balance in previous month. 
from sale of Trinidad Oil. t Includes $30 mn. from official sale of 
US government bonds. § Balance of drawing of $561 mn. from 
IMF, defence aid of $6 mn. and end-year instalments of $181 mu. 
on US and Canadian postwar loans. 


¢ Includes $177 mn. 


on the line of credit with the Export-Import Bank, nor on 
the standby credit with the International Monetary Fund. 
After taking account of defence aid of $4 million, there was 
thus a dollar deficit of $53 million ; the comparable deficits 
net of special items were $218 million in December, $313 
million in November, $91 million in October, $128 million 
in September and $119 million in August. 
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Furthermore, $17 million of last month’s deficit was 
attributable to the gold settlement of the December deficit 
with the European Payments Union ; the January balance 
with EPU came out at a surplus of £9 million—the first 
surplus since May last, which will this month bring in 
a gold receipt of $19 million. Reckoning the EPU settle- 
ment to the month in which it relates, the true deficit for 
January is only $17 million—compared with the massive 
deficits of $178 million in December and $334 million in 
November. 

The new year recovery, foreshadowed by sterling’s pro- 
gress in the market, reflects the virtual ending of the 
speculative attack on sterling. The gold figures seem to 
confirm the impression from the markets that the capital 
account was probably near neutral last month. The small 
net dollar deficit was the resultant of a belated surplus on 
normal sterling area transactions—stultified earlier by the 
speculative leads and lags—and of the special payments for 
dollar oil. 

Those payments have been estimated to be running at 
around $30 million a month on account of Britain’s require- 
ments alone ; in January they may have fallen somewhat 
short of that figure, as supplies from the Western 
Hemisphere lagged behind expectations. But further 
dollar expenditure was being incurred on Western Hemi- 
sphere oil for re-export to Western Europe. Thus in effect 
the Treasury is financing oil imports 100 per cent in dollars 
and being reimbursed through EPU for exports of refined 
products to Europe 75 per cent in dollars. 


£30 Million for Tankers 


HREE exacting parties have been satisfied in the forma- 
T tion of Tanker Finance Limited. This new company, 
formed under the auspices of M. Samuel and Co. is pur- 
chasing £30 million of new tankers, which are building for 
the Shell group in British and European yards and are 
being delivered during the next three years. It provides, 
that is, a block of long-term finance for tankers that lead- 
ing spokesmen for the Shell group have repeatedly urged 
the City to undertake. There have always been difficulties, 
concerning not the security but the shape of such an invest- 
ment ; to the banks a loan over the life of a tanker is 
unthinkably long and to the insurance offices and pension 
funds it is unattractively short, averaging ten years over a 
twenty-year life. 

These problems are neatly solved by the new company. 
The sponsors have arranged, in conjunction with Hoare and 
Co. and Joseph Sebag and Co., for Tanker Finance Ltd. to 
borrow {£225 million from the institutions and £7} million 
from Lloyds Bank. The institutions’ money will be repaid 
by a cumulative sinking fund over a period from the ninth 
to the twenty-fourth years, giving an average life of 17.8 
years. The bank money will be repaid over the first eight 
years by equal annual instalments. Both the institutional 
and the bank loans will be secured pari passu by a mort- 
gage on the ships and on the charters that the Shell group 
is to enter into for periods of twenty-four years at fixed 
rates of hire. Shell will be responsible for working the 
ships, and at the end of the mortgage period, the tankers 
will revert to them. 
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In effect, therefore, the arrangements amount to a rent 
charge on the security of Shell—which is in itself an attrac- 
tive proposition. Tanker Finance Ltd will own the ships ; 
Shell will charter them ; and the charters will be arranged 
to balance precisely the service and repayments of the loans. 
Shape and security will thus march together in a new form 
of financing that is likely to set a precedent for similar 
operations in future. The information given about the 
scheme does not disclose what the effective rate of interest 
will be ; nor does it specify at what rate the loans will be 
taken up. To satisfy both borrowers and lenders (on an 
excellent but non-quoted investment) the rate may presum- 
ably lie in the range of 63 to 7 per cent. And the money, 
presumably, will be provided by instalments over a period 
of three years or so as the tankers come into service. 


Fuel Oil Prices 


INCE the price of fuel oil in Britain was raised by 33d. 
S a gallon on December 4th the basic price of Bunker 
“C™” fuel oil in the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico 
has risen by a further 40 cents a barrel, equivalent to nearly 
a penny a gallon. Heavy Venezuelan crudes which have 
a high fuel oil yield have risen by 25 cents a barrel since 
December 4th, and the Texas and other American crudes 
by an average of 35 cents a barrel. Crude oil prices in 
the. Middle East have not risen in line with the Carib-. 
bean—indeed because of the enforced haul round the 
Cape they are no longer competitive with even the highest- 
priced Caribbean and Texas crudes delivered to the US 
east coast or to Western Europe. The other emergency 
costs—the re-routing of tankers for the longer haul round 
the Cape, the higher level of freight rates, and the higher 
refining and inland distribution costs per gallon of oil 
handled—are still as high as they were in December. 
It is therefore clear that oil companies in Britain are 
absorbing at least part of the increase in basic prices that 
has occurred since December. How long this restraint will 
continue must depend on their assessment of the longer- 
term outlook for fuel oil prices. 

The ceiling for fuel oil prices in Britain is set by the cost 
of importing marginal supplies from the Caribbean. The 
Caribbean price, in turn, must be competitive with US Gulf 
crude delivered to refineries on the east coast of the United 
States. The effective limit to that price is set by the need 
to remain roughly competitive, on a thermal basis, with the 
price of local American coal. This limit appears to have 
been reached, if not exceeded in places, and as America 
is already half-way through the season of peak winter 
demand, the price of fuel oil there is unlikely to rise much 
futher, even if competition from coal would let it. 

The first basic price relationship to be settled after the 
Suez Canal and Mediterranean pipelines are reopened will 
be that between Persian Gulf, Caribbean and US Gulf 
crudes. One of the main factors governing this will be the 
extent of any restrictions that may be imposed on the import 
of crude oil into the United States. If the present Persian 
Gulf price is unchanged, and tanker freights fall substan- 
tially with the return to normal trading, and if no barriers 
are raised against the import of Middle East oil into the 
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United States, it could undercut the new US Gulf price, 
and perhaps bring this and Caribbean prices down. As 
Middle East supplies improve the European demand for 
crude and fuel oil from the Western Hemisphere will 
decline and some of the recent exceptionally high demand 
for bunker fuel oil (for ships carrying coal, for example) may 
also fall off. Now that consumers have been starkly exposed 
to the risk of interrupted supplies inherent in any decision 
to switch to fuel oil; the European demand for fuel oil may 
not continue to grow at its recent remarkable rate. But the 
problem of refinery balance in Europe, with fuel oil short 
and low. grade petrol over-plentiful, seems likely to persist. 
To alleviate it, the oil companies will still be forced to obtain 
quite substantial quantities of fuel oil from the Western 
Hemisphere. On balance, the pressure on fuel oil prices 
may ease—but not by much. 


The Shrinking Surplus 


T is now certain that the out-turn of the budget for the 
| Ioana year will fall far short of the hopes expressed 
by Mr Macmillan shortly after the Suez cease-fire, and it 
is even questionable whether it will match the more con- 
servative forecast made a few weeks later. On the first 
occasion Mr Macmillan hoped that his originally estimated 
above-line surplus of £460 million would be “largely 
realised "—except to the extent of an estimated £35-50 
million of Suez expenditure. On the second occasion he 
expected the total out-turn of the Exchequer accounts— 
including the “ below-line” items—to better the budget 
estimates. These estimates, it should be recalled, did not 
take credit for the £100 million of economies that were 
promised in the budget speech. Now, up to February 2nd, 
the above-line account still shows a cumulative deficit, of 
just under £14 million, whereas at the corresponding date 
last year there was a surplus of {£271 million. This 
deterioration of £285 million contrasts with the improve- 
ment of £63 million provided for in the budget—before 
crediting the {100 million. If in the remaining weeks of 
the fiscal year net receipts are no larger than in the same 
. period last year (in the past five weeks they have been 
smaller), the final above-line surplus will be little more 
than £100 million. This week the Treasury issued civil 
supplementary estimates totalling {£945 million and a 
Ministry of Defence estimate of £1.7 million ; this follows 
last week’s supplementary for the Army of £39 million. The 
net revision in the supplementary estimates comes to £1074 
million. 

Some consolation for this depressing performance can, 
however, be found in the below-line account. Because of 
the new procedure for financing the nationalised industries 
direct from the Exchequer, net below-line expenditure was 
expected to rise from £538 million to £803 million: up 
to date, it has fallen by £42} million, to £449 million. The 
main influence here has been the extraordinarily sharp 
reduction in net borrowings by local authorities from the 
Public Works Loan Board. These demands had been 
expected to fall in the full year from £297 million to £176 
million ; actually, they have so far fallen from £292 million 
to only £67 million—{109 million ‘of new borrowings 
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being offset by £42 million of repayments. The other big 
factor has been the lag in the new system of financing the 
state boards ; up to date they have absorbed £218} million, 
compared with the £350 million originally expected to be 
provided in the full year. At present, therefore, the overall 
account shows a deficit of £463 million, or £242 million 
more than at the similar date last year, whereas for the full 
year the expected deterioration was £202 million. 


More Goods by Rail 


HERE has clearly been some transfer of traffic from road 
4 to rail since fuel rationing began, but it is not possible 
yet to measure it in any precise terms. The Ministry of 
Transport has produced some rough estimates prepared 
with unusual haste by the Transport Commission about rail 
tonnages last week—it normally takes a month for full 
returns to be ready—and these suggest that the shift so 
far has been quite small. General merchandise traffic in 
the week to February rst is thought to have been about 
8-9 per cent higher than in the comparable week last year, 
minerals traffic about 3-4 per cent higher, and coal traffic— 
where there was probably less room for transfer—about 
2 per cent up. In total the increase in tonnage may have 
been about 3-4 per cent ; but the order of increase in ton 
mileage—which would be a better measure of fuel saving 
on the road—will not be known for several weeks. 

But even if these gains are entirely due to fuel rationing, 
they still fall a long way short of what was thought likely. 
Tentative estimates in these columns a month ago suggested 
that, even with a 15 per cent saving in fuel by all road 
goods vehicle operators, about a tenth might still 
have to be added to present rail tonnages by transfers from 
the road throughout the period of rationing, and slightly 
more of the ton mileage. There may have been room for 
fuel economy in road operations of more than 15 per cent ; 
but the next few weeks should show whether rather more 
road traffic will have to be transferred. All the fuel set aside 
for the issue of supplementary rations has now been 
allocated to the 211,000 goods vehicle operators that applied 
—about half the total but roughly the number the Ministry 
expected. 

The switch in passenger traffic has been more marked, 
however. Last week the railways carried about 20 per cent 
more passengers than a year ago ; and London Transport 
reports an 8 per cent increase in train journeys and a 6 
per cent increase in bus journeys. Most urban public 
transport operators have experienced an unaccustomed 
ease in running with the decline in private traffic 
and the disappearance of congestion. Sir John Elliot, 
Chairman of London Transport, has argued, as was to be 
expected, that “ it would be a stupendous piece of folly if 
the biggest real improvement in travel conditions since the 
war were thrown away.” But neither fuel rationing nor 
any licensing system of private traffic are adequate solutions 
of the problem of urban congestion, and the report the 
Ministry of Transport has asked the Road Research Board 
te prepare of traffic conditions in London during rationing 
is unlikely to reveal any better solutions than the ones 
the Minister has already been offered. 
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Aluminium for Packaging 
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for the protection of perishable commodities 


aluminium foil is effective, decorative and economical 


@) The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


Suppliers o aluminium to the foil rolling industry 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWr 
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Accounting problem: 


How coup MICHELIN 
DISCOVER THEIR 

OVERALL STOCK POSITION 
AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE? 





28 LEDGERS, one for each depot plus one for Head Office, had to 
be referred to before Michelin could discover the overall position for 
any one of their 900 items of stock. As the demand was increasing, this 
meant depots got dangerously low in certain items and costly last- 
minute transfers often had to be made. 


Like many firms, big and small, faced with this kind of problem, they 
called in Burroughs. 


SOLUTION. In co-operation with Michelin, our representative evolved 
a complete system, from the collecting and summarizing of original 
data to the storage of the final records; this system was based on six 
Burroughs Sensimatics. All movements of stock—despatches, sales, 
transfers—are recorded by the Sensimatics in such a form that the 
machine Supervisor can find out within seconds the stock position for 
any size of tyre. Total in the Company’s possession, quantity in Central 
Stores, total out at depots, total in individual depots—all available at 
a glance. The result is more effective allocation of new stocks, fewer 
emergency transfers, and infinitely quicker returns of monthly figures. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How long does it take you to get the 
figures you want? Are the figures always accurate when you do get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you without tying down a 
lot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more accurately. Burroughs make machines 
suited to every size of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t think you need one. 
Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs office is in the phone book, or you can 
write direct to London if you prefer. 


¢Jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1t a St ts aa ge ai 
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National Provincial Capital 


NOTHER of the big banks is to simplify its capital by 
getting rid of uncalled liability and establishing a single 
class of fully-paid shares. The National Provincial Bank 
has at present three classes of capital, which rank pari passu 
for dividends, only one of which is fully paid—the 
£1,170,000 of £1 shares. The other two classes comprise 
600,000 “ A” shares of £5, on which only 14s. is paid up 
and 7,889,420 “B” shares of £5 on which {1 is paid ; of 
the uncalled portions £3 6s. 8d. in each case represents 
reserve liability. The bank proposes, subject to the assent 
of the Court as well as of shareholders, to cancel the whole 
uncalled liability on these classes and then to consolidate the 
resultant paid-up units into {r fully paid shares. This 
operation should improve the marketability of these classes. 
The board also considers that the scheme should “ recog- 
nise ” the “ better marketability ” at present enjoyed by the 
existing {1 (fully paid) shares. It therefore offers them a 
one-in-fifteen free scrip issue from the share premium 
account—which seems a generous rating of the counterpart 
of what is being done for the “ A” and “ B ” classes. 

After this change, all three classes are to receive a one-in- 
ten bonus from the share premium account (making the 
total draft on that account £1,033,742, out of £1,144,950). 
The aggregate capital of all classes will rhen be £10,513,162 
all in £1 fully paid shares. This compares with a present 
paid-up capital of £9,479,420. The directors hope to main- 
tain in 1957 the 18 per cent dividend paid for 1956— 
“subject to the maintenance of satisfactory profits and in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances.” On this basis the 
effective return to the “A” and “B” shareholders will 
be increased by one-tenth, and that to the existing {1 shares 
by slightly more than one-sixth. There would seem to be 
room for controversy about a difference in treatment as 
perceptible as this. 


Retail Trade Picks Up 


ETAILERS ended 1956 in a rosy Christmas glow. In 
November and December came the first signs that 
customers were becoming either accustomed or resigned 
to higher rates of purchase tax and hire purchase restric- 
tions, both by then nearly a year old. In November the 
value of retail sales was five per cent higher, and in Decem- 
ber seven per cent higher than in the same months of 
1955, a year when the autumn budget had first sent 
customers through the household departments like locusts 
to clear them of goods at the old rates of tax, and then 
induced a frame of mind in which customers almost boy- 
cotted those same shops. The rising volume of hire pur- 
chase business now being transacted probably explains why, 
furniture sales, for example, rose 12 per cent in December 
and the multiple furniture shops’ share rose 16 per cent— 
these shops had been the worst hit by hire purchase restric- 
tions. Radio and cycle shops reported as much as 20 per 
cent more business. Compared with this, business in 
clothing, which formed the backbone of trade during most 
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of 1956, was ticking over with a mere 5 per cent increase, 
and for once the multiple clothing chains failed to set the 
pace for the others. Christmas is often the time when 
department stores come into their own, and their sales 
were 9 per cent higher than the year before. 

Taking the year as a whole, the Board of Trade esti- 
mates that the steady § to 6 per cent increase in retail 
spending did represent a small increase in the volume of 
goods sold as well as an increase in their prices. But at 
this stage the shift in trade between different departments 
probably interests retailers much more than its average 
level. In the past few years customers have played an 
infuriating ding-dong game between durable consumer 
goods (bought on hire purchase) and “soft” goods like 
clothing and textiles, leaving alternate departments com- 
paratively empty for months at a time. December’s revival 
in household goods must have many traders wondering 
whether this is the start of another pendulum swing. 


Hire Purchase Boomlet 


T the turn of the year the minimum hire purchase 
deposit on most types of motor vehicles was dropped 
from 50 per cent to 20 per cent—a concession by the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade that, it was thought, 
looked big but would have small effect. Hire purchase of 
consumer durables was rallying from the swingeing restric- 
tions imposed in February, 1956, but in the motor trade 
petrol was rationed and dearer ; second-hand car prices and 
public confidence were both low ; the public, it seemed, 
might make only a limited use of the easier terms. _ 
Hire purchase contracts in January, normally an inactive 
month in the motor business, provide occasion for thinking 


again. Private cars hire purchased totalled 38,232, well over 


twice the December figure of 16,537 and over a third more 
than in January last year. Most of the increase was as 
expected in second- 
HP SALES OF CARS AND pees Mops 


; rise was from 14,105 
numbersin MOTOR CYCLES 7 : 
thousands in December to no 


™ less than 34,086 in 
January; there was 
also a modest re- 
covery in hire pur- 
chase sales of new 





40 


30 




















-_ cars, Motor cycles 
and side cars show the 

‘6 biggest jump — no 

| Fora “" useo: || fewer than 22,639 
MOTOR CYCLES & SIDE CARS: contracts recorded 

on 55 | jose sr compared with 7,285 

* January 1957 includes motor assisted cycles in December and 





10,807 in January last 
year ; here is evidence of the rapidly growing popularity of 
motor scooters (and also of the inclusion of power-assisted 
cycles in the figures for the first time). 

January’s figures must contain some contracts held over 
from November and December, and perhaps some element 
of anticipation by people who have been tempted by low 
prices to buy early a second-hand car for the summer. 
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Perhaps some have even bought a second vehicle tor the 
sake of its petrol entitlement. These are transient: influences 
and they may be less than the full explanation of January’s 
recovery. Will the next few months show that motor hire 
_ purchase, like the hire purchase trade of the retail shops, 
has passed the trough of its decline and resumed its long 
term rise ? This would have been an opportune moment 
for the Government to produce its promised bill on hire 
purchase finance—if it had been ready. 


Vanadium Bids 


ANADIUM, used in steel making, in high-temperature 
alloys and in the construction of nuclear power 
stations, is a rare metal. Outside the United States the 
big producing area is South West Africa, where the South 
West Africa Company (SWACO) mines the metal in asso- 
ciation with lead at three small mines and has exclusive rights 
in the development of any vanadium-bearing ores discovered 
in an area of 3,000 square miles. Vanadium may not be the 
major source of SWACO’s profits, but its industrial and 


strategic importance is the key to the two bids which have , 


been made for the 531,807 133. 4d. shares of SWACO. 
These have been changing hands on the London market at 
over £5 this week. 

The first bid came from Tsumeb, a company mining 
copper, lead and zinc in South West Africa ; a majority 
of its 4 million 5s. shares (which are not quoted) are owned 
by American mining interests. The offer was of one 
Tsumeb share plus 20s. in cash for every four SWACO 
shares. This offer requires acceptance by holders of not 
less than 75 per cent of SWACO’s shares. If Tsumeb 
gains control it will apply for a transfer of SWACO’s 
domicile to South West Africa (with obvious tax benefits) 
and for a London quotation for the Tsumeb shares issued 
to SWACO shareholders. In Throgmorton Street a tenta- 
tive price range of £18 to £22 for the Tsumeb shares (on 
which an interim dividend of 35s. has already been paid) 
has been suggested ; but it has been questioned whether a 
free market could be established on the basis of the small 
number of shares released by the bid. The second offer 
came from a group made up of New Consolidated Gold 
Fields (apparently as the senior partner), the Anglo 
American Corporation and the British South Africa Com- 
pany. It is of £5 per share for two out of every three 
- shares in SWACO, thus leaving each shareholder with a 
continuing but minority interest in the company (but again 
with a narrow market unless more shares were released). 
No change in SWACO’s domicile is contemplated by this 
group. 

The arithmetic worth of the two bids does not appear 
to be greatly different. The future of SWACO may be 
decided more by the Treasury’s attitude towards a change 
in domicile (it refused SWACO’s own request for such a 
change a few months ago) and control than by straight- 
forward investment considerations. There are already close 
links between Tsumeb and SWACO: 95,000, or 2.37 per 
cent, of Tsumeb’s shares are owned by SWACO ; recently 
Tsumeb and its associates have bought SWACO shares ; 
and the two companies, whose properties are in the same 
area, have an agreement on prospecting. A spokesman of 
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Tsumeb has said that if his company’s bid were successful 
SWACO’s vanadium would continue to be sold in this 
country for sterling. He is right to emphasise this point, 
for vanadium colours and may in the end decide the issue. 


The Support Costs of Coal 


N common law as in common sense, property on the 
I surface of the land used to have an absolute right not 
to be disturbed by tunnelling underneath ; but in history, 
this right of support or compensation for damage was often 
disposed of by landowners along with the original permission 
to take minerals from beneath their land. Colliery owners, 
and the National Coal Board that succeeded them, could 
therefore argue that they had paid “ once for all” for any 
succeeding disturbances of the surface, and the damage that 
these might cause. Legislation during the last hundred 
years gave certain authorities the right to prevent the work- 
ing of coal under their property, but on the other hand 
made it possible for a private owner’s common law right 
of support to be overridden, on payment of compensation, 
“in the national interest.” When the ownership of coal in 
the ground was nationalised (in 1938, eight years before the 
mines were), the “right of support” of surface property 
was converted into a right to compensation. 

The Coal Board took over ownership of the coal as well 
as the collieries: it succeeded to a mixture of rights to mine 
without further compensation for subsidence and of obliga- 
tions to support or compensate property-owners if it did not. 
A committee, reporting on mining subsidence in 1949, 
recommended that new over-riding rights to compensation, 
regardless of what existed or had been sold before, should 
be created : but that the Exchequer should make a grant 
to the Coal Board covering the extra liabilities, theoretically 
already paid for once, that this imposed on them. In 1950 
the Labour Government extended this principle to small 
houses affected by subsidence, but granted the NCB only 
half of its costs under the extra liability. The Coal Mining 
(Subsidence) Bill that had its second reading last week 
proposes to extend the over-riding right to compensation to 
all owners of surface property : but to make the Coal Board 
and hence the coal consumer pay all the compensation for 
subsidence. 

In the Commons last week the Government and the 
Opposition took up wholly predictable positions of 
“principle ” on the question of where the liability should 
be borne. Only Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth broke the neat party 
division by arguing that the Exchequer might bear the cost 
of the subsidence for which the Coal Board or its prede- 
cessors had paid once already—though the NCB should 
bear the cost of new liabilities for future subsidence, as the 
bill provides. More conventional party supporters man- 
aged to blur the logic of this distinction: Conservatives 
averred stoutly that this was an entirely new obligation to 
avoid nuisance that they were placing upon the industry, as 
they had done on others, and Labour supporters, grumbling 
darkly that “this wouldn’t have been done to the coal- 
owners,” managed to convince themselves that the taxpayer 
ought to bear the burden of new as well as old obligations 
to make good damage due to the subsidence caused by 
mining coal. 
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Olympus in test cell at Bristol. Olympus engines in develop- of 16,000 Ib, emphasizing the fact that the Olympus has the 
ment have already run at observed thrusts well in excess greatest development potential of any engine of its class. 


BRISTOL OLYMPUS COMPLETES TEST 


AT WORLD'S 
HIGHEST RATING 


An Olympus 6 tu: bojet engine has completed an officially 
cg observed 150-hour type-test run at a rating of 16,000 Ib 
: re ee | thrust without reheat. So tested, the Olympus is the most 
Olympus in service. Olympus engines of earlier marks are advanced turbojet in the world—and it is ready for 
in quantity production for Avro Vulcan Bl bombers, now in production. 
squadron service with the .oyal Air Force. 

Remarkable for low fuel consumption and great power 
at high altitudes—qualities vital to Britain’s V bomber 
force—the Olympus has greater development potential 
than any other high-thrust turbojet in the world. 


Among other Bristol products are:—the Britannia 
airliner, its Proteus engine, and the Orpheus turbojet, 
which is the power unit of NATO light fighters. 


BRISTOL 


b 


O! p is 
Outstanding high-altitude performance. On 29th August Y 


1955 an English Electric Canberra powered by two Olympus 
engines reached 65,890 ft, setting a new world’s altitude record. BRISTOL AERO-ENGINES LIMITED 
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NOTICE OF OFFER FOR SALE 


WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED 


ANNOUNCE AN 


OFFER FOR SALE 


500,000 CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED ORDINARY SHARES 
/OF 4s. EACH AT 10s. PER SHARE 





Rael-Brook Holdings Limited 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 


MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’S SHIRTS 
Toplin< 


SHARE CAPITAL 








Issued and 
Authorised Fully Paid 


£100,000 in 500,000 Convertible Preferred Ordinary Shares of 4s. each... ... £100,000 
£200,000 in 1,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 4s. each... “ on ... £200,000 


£300,000 £300,000 


(No Mortgages, Debentures or Loan Capital are outstanding) 








The list of applications will open and close on Thursday, the 14th February, 1957 








Rael-Brook Holdings Limited 


Copies of the Offer for Sale (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) and Application Forms can be 
obtained from your Stockbroker, Barclays Bank Limited, New Issue Department, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and 





Branches, or 
WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED, 
177, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Licensed Dealers in Securities Chairman and Managing Director: A. J. Whitehead 
SURNAME. ................. 





CHRISTIAN NAME(S) 








ADDRESS IN FULL 
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A Banker on Credit Controls 


HE Duke of Buccleuch, governor of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, in his annual statement issued earlier this 
week argued that the time might be approaching (“ if indeed 
it has not already arrived ”) when the restrictive credit policy 
of the past two years “ might be put into reverse.” He did 
not wish to see more than a slight easing of the brakes. The 
best course, he held, would be to reduce interest rates (which 
was quickly satisfied on Thursday), but to retain the 
governmental directive on advances. He holds that direct 
credit controls have been more effective weapons of control 
than higher interest rates. 

The Royal Bank’s balance sheet shows a fall in deposits 
in the calendar year 1956 by £8.2 million to £120.1 million. 
The gilt-edged portfolio, shown at or under market value, 
is down by £4.2 million to just under £40 million ; advances 
are down fractionally to £44.9 million. The net profit, 
after providing for taxation and investment depreciation, 
declined slightly from £640,936 to £638,801. The other 
Scottish bank that makes up its accounts on December 31st, 
the Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank, again follows 
its parent bank, the Midland, in valuing its investments at 
or under cost and below redemption value, and in stating 
that no transfers have been made, either from inner reserves 
or current profits, to cover the market depreciation below 
book value. The Clydesdale shows an increase in that 
depreciation from 7.1 to 7.4 per cent (£6 million on the 
book portfolio of £81.1 million). Its net profit is down 
from £487,956 to £481,832. These results (and also those 
of the Scottish banks reporting in the autumn) contrast 
with the bumper profits announced by the English banks ; 
one reason for the contrast has been the considerably larger 
proportion of deposits in interest-bearing accounts north 
of the border. 


Metal Exchange’s Lost Surplus 


HE London Metal Exchange grew to greatness because 
T a buyer or seller could always deal there, at a price, 
and having grown great it attracted surplus metal from all 
over the world. When a surplus existed the exchange could 
offer satisfactory hedging facilities to holders of metal 
because quotations for forward delivery commanded a 
premium over prompt supplies. Since the war it has rarely 
been able to fulfil that function. For many years supplies 
were scarce ; latterly such surpluses as have appeared have 
generally not been allowed to reach London. 

As the chairman of the committee, Mr Philip G. Smith, 
pointed out at the exchange’s 75th anniversary celebrations 
this week, the United States government has taken the 
surplus of lead and zinc off the market. It is supporting 
prices by taking into the stockpile the surplus of domestic 
metal, and also by exchanging its surplus farm commodities 
for foreign metal. The British Metal Corporation, in its 
latest annual review, estimates that the American govern- 
ment bought nearly 60,000 tons of domestic lead in 1956 
(making close on 180,000 tons in all) and about 60,000 tons 
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of foreign lead ; its purchases of domestic zinc are esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons last year (making nearly 270,000 
tons in all) and of foreign zinc at about 150,000 tons. Now 
copper is in surplus: will producers allow at least a reason- 
able quantity of metal to flow to market and test the 
exchange’s ability to do its job ? 


Sponsoring Fundamental Research 


PONSORED research, as it exists on a large scale in the 

United States and a much smaller scale in this country, 
is generally applied research work done by an independent 
Organisation on behalf of an industrial customer on strictly 
defined problems. The detailed findings become the 
customer’s property, and are not generally published in full. 
The new Scottish venture announced last week by Arthur D. 
Little, the oldest and most widely capable of all the com- 
mercial sponsored research organisations in America, is 
rather different. Its purpose is to engage in “ fundamental 
scientific investigations ”; though industrial customers will 
provide the money and specify the subject, they will not 
direct the research ; and the findings will be published freely, 
not confined to the firm that paid for the work. 

From the American side, this may represent one reaction 
to the fear now widely expressed across the Atlantic that 
too little basic and fundamental research is being done there 
te inspire the vast machinery for applying research results 
that exists throughout American industrial research depart- 
ments. These American industrial laboratories, moreover, 
have in the past relied to a considerable extent upon a 
transatlantic flow of fundamental research findings from 
Europe ; of late, they find this flow is slackening. This 
change, plus the quality of European scientific training, is 
one reason why American research laboratories have 
recently been recruiting on a large scale over here. 

The opportunity to take advantage of an established 
research team in Scotland arose from a conversation about 
a year ago between Mr Raymond Stevens, president of 
Arthur D. Little, and Dr F. N. Woodward, then director 
of the Institute of Seaweed Research. This institute was 
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capital replacement costs ? 
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types of equipment are the 
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The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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set up by the Scottish Council about twelve years ago to 
study the development of industrial uses of seaweed in the 
highlands and isles of Scotland: from its work has 
developed an alginates industry with a total output now 
worth about a million pounds a year. The institute’s 
pioneering work in now largely done, though some research 
on seaweed products will be continued. The American 
company has bought the laboratories at Inveresk Gale near 
Glasgow ; and the research team now employed there, which 
is to be enlarged, will work almost entirely on its behalf. 
Eight projects have been agreed on to begin with, mainly 
in the chemical field: the first three, on which work is now 
starting, are on aspects of polymerisation, sugar chemistry, 
and corrosion. All so far are for American clients: but the 
laboratory will be ready to do fundamental research for any 
British organisation willing to finance this and allow free 
publication of the results. 


Expansion in Bowaters 


XPANSION is never far from the minds of the directors 
Ek of Bowater Paper Corporation ; there is an exuberance 
both in their plans and their ways of announcing them. 
In setting out the details of the £15 million issue of the 
54 per cent convertible loan stock (1978-82) at 973 (on 
which the market still hopes for a premium when dealings 
begin), Sir Eric Bowater reveals the size of the Corpora- 
tion’s development programme. 

In Britain the programme, already well under way, will 
cost in all about £36} million; in North America the 
current programme, costing about $186 million, will be 
extended at a cost of a further $60 million. The timing of 
these programmes ensures some addition to profit earning 
capacity each year until about 1960 and Bowaters Southern 
Paper hopes to pay its first common dividend in 1959. Sir 
Eric believes that the increased capacity planned by the 
newsprint makers “ will in the not distant future again fall 
short of meeting world needs.” In the meanwhile, he esti- 
mates that profits of Bowater Paper in 1956 were higher 
than those in the previous year and anticipates “ some 
increase ” in the ordinary dividend. Sir Eric’s forecast sent 
the price of the £1 ordinary shares up to 46s. 3d. ; allowing 
for dealing costs that is above the first conversion price 

on the loan stock.’ 


Outlook for Softwood 


HE start of the new timber trading season brings 
big expectations of a closer balance between supplies 
of softwood and estimated needs than existed last year. 
Supplies should be lower because high freight rates from 
Pacific coast to this country may deny Canadian shippers 
any effective comeback on the British market for some 


months. Reduced offers are also expected from Sweden 
and Finland ; sawmills there, faced with rising costs and 
lower profits, are cutting their output. Austria, the third 
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largest European timber exporter, will also be producing 
less timber but it appears that Russia intends to be an active 
and competitive seller. 

The British timber trade enters the new year with com- 
mercial stocks of softwood of less than 500,000 standards 
compared with about 620,000 standards at the beginning of 
1956. But the gradual sales from the British Government’s 
strategic reserves buttress those stocks and give the trade 
reason enough for not holding more ; the recent invitation 
from the Board of Trade for tenders for an additional 
140,000 standards from the stockpile, including 60,000 
standards unsold from last year’s offers, is understood to 
mark the final clearing of government holdings of softwood. 
It will be surprising if softwood consumption this year 
exceeds the estimated 1956 total of nearly 1.4 million 
standards, as indications point to a decline in total building 
this year. Moreover, the outlook in other timber using 
industries is not rosy while credit restrictions are retained. 

How will prices react to that prospect ? Cautious buying 
by British importers throughout last year helped to bring 
about a steady decline in shippers’ prices of all grades of 
softwood. Now many Scandinavian, especially Finnish, saw- 
mills are finding it difficult to operate without higher prices. 
The opening gambit has come from the Russians, whose 
offer of 190,000 standards to Britain at reduced prices 
has been well received. The Scandinavians do not appear 
unduly worried. Their forward sales are reported to be 
satisfactory and even if British buying remains slow over 
the coming weeks they will probably sit tight. 


Sterling Area’s Trade Gap 


T is some comfort to learn that the sterling area’s visible 

balance of trade with the rest of the world was showing 

an improvement last year up to the time when the big 

purchases of dollar oil upset the accounts. Figures pub- 

lished by the Board of Trade show that in the first nine 

months of 1956 the gross deficit with non-sterling countries 

fell by £56 million to £721 million, compared with the 
STERLING AREA TRADE WITH 

NON-STERLING COUNTRIES 
Percentage Change Jan.—Sept., 1956 over Jan.—Sept., 1955 

Exports to: Dollar OEEC Other 


Area Area Countries Total 


from— 
SiMe ee aGeieds +32 +10 +19 
a re —1 + 5 +22 
+14 + 8 +21 


Dollar OEEC Other 
Area Area Countries 


Imports from: 


Total 
into— 


Re Gnwariaeas — 2 +5 +9 + 3 

ee eee + 6 +15 +19 +14 

+1 +9 +15 +8 
same period of 1955. While imports from non-sterling 
countries rose by eight per cent to £3,408 million, exports 
to those countries rose by 13 per cent to £2,687 million. 
Britain can take most of the credit for that improvement: 
its imports from non-sterling countries rose by only three 
per cent to £1,757 million, but its exports rose by 18 per 
cent to £1,350 million ; the result was a fall in Britain’s 
own deficit with the non-sterling world of £149 million to 
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£407 million. The overseas sterling countries together, on 
the other hand, spent £1,650 million on imports from non- 


sterling countries, an increase of 14 per cent, while the sales - 


rose by only nine per cent to £1,335 million. 

The value of Britain’s sales was swollen by an increase 
in prices, whereas prices of the overseas sterling countries’ 
exports as a whole had fallen. In the fourth quarter of 
1956, owing largely to the Suez crisis, the prices of several 
major sterling commodities increased. Some of the over- 
seas sterling countries were more spendthrift than others— 
India especially: India’s imports from non-sterling countries 
rose by £78 million to £261 million in the first nine months 
of 1956, while its exports fell by £13 million to £153 
million. Australia, once so prodigal, had completely re- 
formed ; its imports from non-sterling countries dropped by 
£9 million to £199 million while its exports—helped by 
higher prices for wool and wheat—rose by £27 million to 
£236 million. 


SHORTER NOTES 


S. Pearson Industries, which is controlled by the Pearson 
family trust, of which Lord Cowdray is chairman, has 
arranged to buy the shares in The Financial News Limited 
owned by the Eyre family trusts. The purchase involves 
the transfer of the controlling interest in The Financial 
News Limited, which in turn has been the principal share- 
holder in the Financial Times Limited since 1945 when 
the shareholdings of Lord Camrose and his family were 
acquired. Following the purchase Mr R. T. B. Gibson 
has joined the boards of both companies and Colonel O. E. 
Crosthwaite Eyre, MP, has resigned from them. Lord 
Bracken remains chairman of both companies, whose 
management and policy are to continue unchanged. 
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The Bank of London and South America announces a 

final dividend of 7 per cent, against 5 per cent, making 9 

per cent for 1956, against 7 per cent. Net profit after tax 
is shown at £560,047, against £391,694. 


* 


Prices of elephant tusks showed a fall of about five per 
cent at the first auctions in London this year. Soft 
Mozambique sound tusks weighing between 81 and 100 Ib 
sold for £125 to £130 a cwt; bangles, oversize, fetched 
£81 a cwt and bangles, defective, fetched £60 to {62 a 


cwt. Scrivelloes, ball, weighing 14 to 20 Ib sold for about 
£80 a cwt. 


* 


Sir George Bolton, who at the end of this month relin- 
quishes his executive responsibilities at the Bank of England, 
is to become deputy chairman of the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Corporation. As previously an- 
nounced, Sir George also becomes deputy chairman of the 
Bank of London and South America, and remains on the 
Court of the Bank. 


* 


The International Sugar Council, after noting that all 
restrictions on exports had lapsed (reported in The 
Economist of last week), called upon exporting members of 
the sugar agreement to release for export the minimum 
stocks held and decided that exports made before the next 
meeting of the council should not be charged against quotas 
when these are reintroduced. The next meeting is due on 
March 6th. 





| Company Notes 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO. The 
news that Imperial Tobacco Company’s 
ordinary dividend was to be 21 per cent 
for the third year running and that gross 
profits had barely been maintained in the 
year to October 31st was enough to knock 
2s. 14d. off the price of “Imps.” The 
stock now stands at 47s. 3d. to yield 
£8 18s. per cent. It is still an income 
stock, but the touch of equity in it is not 
simply occasional; it is rare. Even a 
giant with a dominant say in the market, 
it seems, is not immune from competition. 
Imperial Tobacco can perhaps afford to 
look with detachment on the fierce 
Struggle among the smaller tobacco com- 
panies but it can hardly afford to ignore 
the thrust of its biggest competitor, 
Gallaher. 

The directors of Imperial Tobacco have 
had to report that “the company’s cigar- 
ette and tobacco sales were not fully 
maintained in the second half of the year, 
with the result that there was a slight fall 
m the total weight of sales for the year.” 
The gross trading profits of the parent 
company (which is in effect the tobacco 
company shorn of ancillary operations in 


making paper and board for the trade) 
show little change at £19,895,434 (against 
£19,872,496). Investment income has 
risen, thanks in large part to the bigger 
dividends paid by “BATs,” from 
£4,988,827 to £5,314,203 but taxes, too, 
are higher and net profits after tax have 
fallen from £12,021,323 to £11,339,637. 
The earnings cover for the dividend 
remains slender—one reason for the high 
yield on the stock. 

The paper and board-making sub- 
sidiaries of Imperial Tobacco have in the 
past given a small but welcome fillip to 
consolidated trading profits. But this was 
not the case in 1955-56. The group’s 
gross profit came to £23,363,843, only a 
few pounds higher than the £23,310,352 
earned in 1954-55. The tax provision 
rose from £14,420,685 to £15,395,483 and 
consolidated net profits fell from 
£12,966,504 to £12,369,764. These earn- 
ings do not include the exceptional profit 
of £1,188,844 which arose from the 
increase in the rate of tobacco duty last 
April ; in accordance with the company’s 
usual practice this profit has been carried 
direct to contingencies reserve. 





RHODESIAN COPPER. 
Profits of the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group of copper companies declined 
further in the December quarter. Roan 
Antelope sold rather more copper, and 
Mufulira rather less, than in the Septem- 
ber quarter, and the average price realised 
dropped by roughly £10 a ton ; moreover 
operating expenses—though not costs 
per ton—were higher because the 
output of both mines rose quite sharply. 
Roan’s estimated gross profit fell by 
£8,000 to £1,917,000, and Mufulira’s 
more sharply, by £324,000 to £2,839,000. 
The figures for the six months to Decem- 
ber—the first half of the financial year— 
are shown in the table. No six-monthly 
comparison with 1955-56 can be made for 
Chibuluma, for that mine did not come 
into production until last March. 
Chibuluma’s output in the December 
quarter was 2,111 tons, less than half as 
much as in the previous quarter, but 
sales were 293 tons higher at 4,263 tons. 
The gross profit was a trifle higher at 
£439,000, bringing the profits for the first 
six months to £872,000. Dividends from 
Chibuluma, of which RST holds 64.29 per 
cent of the capital, are subject to restric- 
tion until the £5 million loan from the 
American government has been repaid. 
The gross profit of Mufulira and 
Chibuluma attributable to Rhodesian 
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Selection Trust fell by £208,coo to 
£1,868,000, thanks entirely to the decline 
in Mufulira’s profits. 


Copper has fallen further since the 
December quarter, when the average price 
realised by Roan Antelope was £269 a 
ton. This week cash copper in London 
touched £246 a ton ; the RST group cut 
its fixed price to UK consumers by £20 


Six months ended 


Dec. Yec. 
1955 1956 
(£’000s) 
Roan Antelope: 
Sales (long tons) ...... " 40,107 38,368 
Revenue from sales .... 13,074 10,485 
Estimated gross profit* 6,442 3,842 
Mufulira: 
Sales (long tons) ....... 45,703 43,737 
Revenue from sales .... 15,079 12,260 
Estimated gross profit* 7,513 5,354 
Rhodesian Selection Trust: 
Estimated gross profit 
attributable to parent 
Co, ae 4,759 3,944 


* After pre ision for replacement which is 


subject to revision. 


to £250 a ton and the American producers 
cut their price by two cents to 34 cents 
a lb (£272 a ton). Although consumption 
has slackened, the main reason for the 
weakness is that production is expanding 
and has not been checked—as so often in 
the past—by strikes. But if the price were 
to fall much lower it would not be long 
before the major producers, in the United 
States at least, started to restrict output. 


* 


CENTRAL MINING and CON- 
SOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS. 
Arithmetic is not always everything in a 
take-over bid or a merger, and sometimes 
the conclusion that .emerges reflects the 
impact of personalities as much as the 
drift of the figuring. Certainly, all the 
arithmetic associated with the proposed 
merger between Central Mining and 
Consolidated Gold Fields suggested that it 
would have been an admirable match. 


ducers and after the Trinidad Oil deal it 
has plenty of cash to invest (even though 
its profits on share dealings are subject 
to tax). Yet the proposed marriage after 
detailed examination and discussions has 
been called off. The price of Consolidated 
Gold Fields’ 
come down from 60s. to 58s. and of 
Central Mining’s shares from 55s. 3d. to 
52s. 6d. Central Mining is left with funds 
seeking 
might one day still make a match with 
some other organisation attractive. . 


shares has subsequently 


an investment outlet, which 


* 


BOWMAKER. Criminal proceedings are 
pending against 
director of 
purchase finance house. 
ceedings are completed the company’s 
accounts for the year to October 31st will 
not be issued nor will the annual general 
meeting be convened. 
the directors have announced that the 
audit for the year has been completed. 
Completion was delayed because “the 
directors considered it advisable to have 
a further investigation of the company’s 
books and records to December 19, 1956 
(the date on which the former managing 
direttor was removed from office).” 


the former managing 
Bowmaker, a leading hire 
Until these pro- 


In the meantime 


The audit now shows that the group’s 


profit after tax (other than the profits tax 
on distributions) for the year to October 
31st 
£279,948 for 1954-55. 
company paid an interim of 73 per cent 
and a final of 15 per cent on the ordinary 
shares ; for the latest year the interim 
was IO per cent and it is now to be 
followed by a second interim of Io per 
cent. 
the full year’s payment is 20 per cent, 
against 224 per cent. 
that 
on a normal basis and show a satisfactory 


was £195,266, compared with 


In that year the 


There will be no final dividend, so 


The directors say 
the company’s operations continue 


“ 


trend.” Public confidence, inevitably 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: February 13th 

Next Contango Day: February 13th 

Next Settlement Day: February 19th 
Wiru the Treasury bill rate steady at last 
week’s tender the market was less willing 
to absorb stock. Gilt-edged prices lost 
ground on Monday and Tuesday, but 
responded quickly to buying on Wednes- 
day afternoon in front of the Bank rate 
reduction. After the announcement, sell- 
ing by the Government broker limited the 
rise in the long-dated and irredeemable 
stocks, but the “shorts” rose sharply. 
Underwriters were left with 60 and 75 per 
cent respectively of the Dundee and Wal- 
sall loans, which opened at a smal! 
discount, though they were bought in the 
morning as a Bank rate hedge and closed 
at a small premium. Industrial shares 
rallied late on Wednesday, after slipping 
back steadily throughout the week, The 
Economist indicator falling 4.9 to 194.0. 
After the reduction in Bank rate to § per 
cent, prices improved. 

Following the increased dividend Bank 
of London and South America jumped 
15s. to 132s. 6d., and National Provincial 
rose after the capital reorganisation 
proposals. Other bank shares moved 
up in step. Benskin’s Brewery gained 
5s. 6d. to 54s. on the’ merger 
discussions with Ind Coope. Guinness 
fell 1s. 6d. ‘to 39s. 3d., following the 
meeting. Stores were generally easier. 
Liebig’s lost 4s. 6d. to 51s. 9d. on the fall 
in profits, but Rio Flour climbed to a 
peak of 46s. 3d. before easing to 4Is. 9d. 
Imperial Tobacco sank back after the divi- . 
dend announcement to 47s. 3d., a loss of 
3s. 3d. over the week. Aircraft were again 
unsettled, Blackburn losing Is. 3d. to 14s. 
on the redundancy announcement. Steels 
were easier and Stewarts and Lloyds fell 
2s. 43d. to 27s. 9d. ex capitalisation. 

Kern Oil rose to 28s. 9d. on the bid 
from Rio Tinto, while other oil shares 
were little changed on balance. South- 
































Consolidated Gold Fields was and is shaken by such events, should be at West Africa Company jumped to rots. 3d. 
looking towards investment in metals least partly restored by the preliminary after the counter-bid for the shares. 
other than gold. Central Mining’s announcement; the 5s. shares stand at Central Mining lost 3s. 3d. to 52s. 6d., and 
interests, with the exception of Harmony, 16s. 9d. and yield a few pence under 6 Consolidated d Fields lost 2s. 9d. to 
are concentrated upon the older gold pro- per cent. 57s. 9d. on the breakdown of the merger. 
THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Indices Average Yields “The Economist” Indicator 
| (Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) | 
; | 1957 [Indicator*) Yield % 1956 1955 
Group Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
| 31 27 29 31 27 29 ’ 
Jan. 9 190-5 5-75 High Low High Low 
1956 | 1956 , 1957 1956 1956 1957 . - 192-8 5-71 5 | = 
Ord’ + ry Shares:— | | » Bl) Te6 | See | 220-4 | 270-0 | 932-1 | 175-2 
Electrical engineering. ...) 148-4 132-0) 148-8] 4-87 | 5-67 5-03 Feb 6! 194-0 5-66 (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) (July 20) | (Mar. 23) 
Engineering ..........-. 177-3 158-8 173-0] 4-66 | 5-51 5-05 — | | 
Motors and aircraft ..... 174-0 | 160-3, 163-7] 4-94 5-81 | 5-74 ace 2 ee A 
Chain Stores ...5..060%6. 255-6 252-8 284-3] 4-25 4-48 | 4-14 Financial Times” Indices 
Cotton texctiles. ....05.. ; 104-6 | 108-4 107-5] 8-64 | 8-26 | 8-38 7 
NE. 0 scuwestnn' 199-7 | 168-9 180-3] 4-75 | 5-66 | 5-34 | ora. | Ord. | Fixed |..24 | Bar- | 1956 1955 
Ce eee re tere 228-8 | 312-2 | 322-6] 5-43 | 4-89 | 4-76 1957 | Indext! Yield Int.t |Consols; gains -————————_—_ 
NN si iia atid inniia 176-6 198-9 211-8] 5-02 | 5-54 | 5-19 bed | Yield Marked] High | High 
Investment trusts ...... | 217-7 | 222-8 238-9} 4-69 | 5-27 | 4:92 | - or a 203-5 | 933-9 
Industrials :— | Jan. 30 | 187-0 | 5°85 | 96-80 | 4-49 §10,993] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
Ordinary (all classes) ....! 147-1 | 140-6 150-1] 5-90 | 6-48 | 6-09 » ol | 187-4} 5-84 | 96:90! 4-50 | 10,361 
PHOEETOREE i as. c0'0n eciees 80-4] 74:0) 77-4] 5-68 | 6-18 | 5-90 Feb. 1] 186-4! 5-87 | 96-97; 4-50 10,624 Low | Low 
Debenture .............| 75-9) 70-4) 71-4] 5-42 | 5-85 | 5-77 » 4| 185-4] 5-90 96-74) 4-52 | 13,651] 161-5 | 175-7 
Total (capital goods)....... | 168-2 | 151-5 163-3] 5-03 5-82 | 5-42 » 5] 183-8) 5°95 | 96-57 | 4:55 | 10,337 | (Nov. 29) (Mar. 15) 
Total (consumption goods) .| 122-1 | 111-0 118-7] 6-69 | 7-40 | 6-96 » 6 j_ 183-1 | 5-97 | 96:53 | 4-54 | 10,056 
Consols 24% ......++.-: | 78-0] 72-6! 78-01 4-54 4-88 | 4-54 Bases :—* 1953=100. f July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 















































































































































BRITISH FUNDS | _. ; Net ° a ' 
Prices, 1956 AND Price, | Price, Yield, Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, 
Jan. 30,| Feb. 6,| Feb. 6, | Dividends \Jan. 30,| Feb. 6, 
- GUARANTEED = "1957 | 1957'| 1957 a) (0) (c) STOCKS 1957 | 1957" | 
High | Low STOCKS | § § High | Low | | 
- l 2 e are m 9 % \STEEL & ENGINEERING ‘a. 
99h 97 Funding 23% 1952-57. 99 i 2 we 34 Ol] 85/6 | 64/- 7 a Babcock & Wilcox.{1} 79/9 | 72/6 5 
95 iE 93} |War Loan 3% 1955- 59.. 9% 13 0 214 511 13/- 9/44 1 4 aCammell Laird... .5 12/13} 12/3 4 
91} 8843 | |Funding 24% *1956- 9241/3 7 214 Sl} 35/- 22/9 5 b\ Dorman Long..... {lj 26/3 | 25/3 9 
100 % 994} IE xchequer 5% 1957..... 100% |110 1)4 54/9 39/- 34a'Guest Keen N’fold. fl 49 /- 47/6 l 
99 43 97 Conversion 4% 1957-58.. 98 & 219 8| 417 101) 55/6 41/6 4 a\Metal Box ........ fl} 51/9 | 51/- 5 
97; 95} (Serial F unding 23% 1957.| 984 | 3 910; 415 3ij 75/- 51/2} 12}bStewarts & Lloyds.f1] 60/3 | 27/9 2q 
9433 | 91 (Conversion 2% 1958-59. ‘| 95% 1/313 614 60/- | 47/3 11 6 3 aSwan Hunter...... fll 66/6 | 66/9 ll 
921 884, |\Exchequer 2% 1960..... 92% 1313 314 49/9 32/- 845 United Steel. ...... {1} 33 31/6 9 
95 * 92} |Exchequer 3%, | eee 95% 13 6 414 44/74 | 32/4} 2ha\Vickers...........41] 44, 40/6 9 
88 83 Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 897° 3 3 3) 4 51 ELECTRICAL 
825 774 \Funding 3% 1959-69..... 848% : ; 7 | : a 75/3 | 45/- 5c Tha\Assoc. Elec. Inds...f{1] 68/3 | 66/3 | 4 7 
. e} 54/9 | 45/3 84 4 a Br. Ins. Callenders.{1}) 50/9 | 48/9 [5 7 
924 | 84) (Funding 4% 1960-90..... 924/213 8/410 41] 37/10) 249 | 433c 144a'Decca Record ....4/-| 32/3 | 33/7815 4 1 
81; 754 (Savings Bonds 3% —- 814° |} 3 9 2/4 911 37/- | 22/6 15 c 15 c\Elect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 27/6 | 27/- | 5 2 
983 97; Conversion 44% 1962.... 9843*| 21711) 4 4 | 66/14 | 43/6 4 a\English Electric . fl 52/6 | 51/6 | 4 1 
91: 88} ‘Exchequer 3% 1962- 63.. 92} a2 214 71] 65/6 | 40/9 44a|Gener: ul Electric .. a 56/- | 54/6 5 9 
87} 83%; Exchequer 24% 1963- 64.. 87% a» oS | 4 Tl TEXTILES 
81% 764 Savings Bonds 23% oneT 823 |3 9 9) 4 41} 24/9 | 19/44 4 a\Bradford Dyers. ...£1} 20/104} 21/74 | 9 0 
193 71? Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 174% 3 7 8) 4 51} 23/74 | 13/- lja' British Celanese... £1) 13/9 | 13/44 | 9 5 
83 78 Funding 3% 1966- | ae 8%13 8 1 | a 41} 25/103! 20/74 2$a\Coats, J. & P. ..... £1] 23/6 | 23/9 | 7 4 
964 90 (Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 95° 1217 0) 4 1lt] 44/- | 29/- 4 aCourtaulds........ {1} 33/6 | 32/14 | 6 6 
883 813 Conversion 54% 1969.... 8794 1353 5 0| 4 10 | 37/3 | 22/3 12}$b|Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 33/3 | 33/1 0 4 
833 74% |Treasury 34% 1977-80... 80# |3 4 3) 4 101} 33/3 | 26/- 1 23a Patons & Baldwins.{1} 32/44) 32/44 | 7 5 
84} 7442 Treasury 34% 1979-81. 79#* 3 4 8) 4 1l |  SHops & STORES 
125 64} Rede “ig 3% 1986- 96 71 219 6/4 Tl} 18 10}, 12/9} ] 3 a\Boots Pure Drug..5/-} 16/3 | 15/6 4 
81} 734 (Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 80 215 5|4 TH 41/43 | 29/- 20 b Debenhams ..... 10/4 39/- | 38/- 9 
848 76  Consols 4% after Feb. 57 81 216 7)| 4 5/1 44/9 | 30 13} 4736) 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-4 42/- | 41/3 6 
17 68 (War Loan 33% after 1952 4% ),214 4/4 11f} 71/14 | 54/93 3246, 20 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/+ 73/ 72/6 5 
76% 673 Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 14% 1214 5) 4 4f} 25/103) 19/- 20 b 124a\United Drapery...5/-} 24/43) 23/3 9 
66} 58% - Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 65 Sis Fie 10f] 64/104! 51/- 20 a! 40 b|Woolworth....... 5/-+ 62/-*| 59/9* 5 
56} 495 |Consols 24%... .cccccect 55 2123 31:4 lf | Motors & AIRCRAFT 
56} 50 Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75) 55} 212 6/4 Of 23, lh | 16/- 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-}_ 19/4}! 19/6 7 
983 90  =Br. Electric 45% 1967-69. ‘| 958* 13 0 2) 4 51 5/9} 84)\British Motor..... 5/- 1/4 1/3 5 
80} 72% Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 79% 13 8 6] 4 91 as 25/9 5 b\Ford Motor ....... £1] 33/9 | 34/3 7 
794 714 Br. Electric 307 1974-77. 763* | 3 6 2 4 Ol} 49/3 | 29/9 7 b\Hawker Siddeley...f1] 32/7!) 33/3 3 
95 854 —s Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 91g | 21911) 4 51) 47/3 38/103} 10 c 124c\Leyland Motors....f1} 44 43/- 3 
83} 74% ~=Br. Electric 33% 1976-79. 814 | 3 4 414 11/115/103) 85/6 12}b| 5 alRolls-Royce....... £1] 118/9 116/104 ll 
903 844 Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 894%) 3 2 9) 4 Ol] 9/33 | 5/54} 12 c 8 dStandard Motor...5/-| 6 6/5} 3 
87% 80 Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 874%*%13 3 414 6l SHIPPING 
733 65} Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 12 + 219 3 4 91 38/9 28/6 64a) Brit. &Com’wealth10/- 39 39/- 
80 i 72% Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 79% | 3 8 6) 4 91} 97/— | 20/44 oO” eae ‘ly 26 25/9 
90; 8143 Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 88% 3 1 6) 4 91] 35/9 | 27/- 3 alP & O Defd........ fl] 36/9 | 35/3 
13} 65} Br. Transport S% 1978-88 72 46 s2.4 | 4 21 MISCELLANEOUS 
45/6 | 34/3 1 b| 3 alAssoc. Port. Cem...{1} 40/6 | 39/6 
22/9 | 17/9 10 6} 10 ajBeechamGroup...5/-| 19/9 | 19/9 
Prices, 1956 DOMINION, Price | Price ield, | 60/9 | 38/6 43a|\Bowater Paper ....f1| 45/3 | 45/6 
CORPORATION AND Jan. 30,| Feb. 6,| Feb. 6, _ 40/44 sae nea “a —— ‘ ‘sa ra os : 
19 1957 1957 /- | 45/3 a\Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- / 
Vig | low | _ FOREIGN BONDS prot Mencourll 1 19/9 | 15/44] 15 8 7jalB.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-} 19/6 | 19/3 
|£ s. d. | 42/- | 32/9 4 alBr. Oxygen ....... l} 33/- | 32/6 
80} 74% Australia 3}% 1965-69 ....... 81} 81} 5 6 3li $69 $563 4 b\Canadian Pacific. . $25} $62* $60} 
983 92} Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....) 964 964 | 5 5 Il} 25/9 | 14/44 1 24a|Dunlop Rubber. .10/-} 17/14) 16/14 
76 70  S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70..... 75 15+} | 5 3 Tl 49/104) 36 4 a\lmp. Chemical..... {1} 43/3 | 41/9 
88} 80} N. Zealand 4% 1976-78....%.. 87 87} 419 61 62/9 42/3 ha 1246 Imp. Tobacco ..... fl 50/6 | 47/3 
1013 99, L.C.C. 53% 1977-81.......... 105 1054 | 5 1 G6e}$211 sii $2-90c)$3-75clInt’l. Nickel. ...n.p.v.| $205 ($197 
973 | 88} Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 92 923 |5 9 81] 40/3 | 28 5 b\J. Lucas (Inds)... £1 32/6 | 32/- 
68% 61 (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003} 69 683* | 414 81) 30/3 | 21, fi 15 6%b|Monsanto Chem...5/-| 23/6 | 22/44 
81} 71 German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 78} 78 pe 19/44 | 16/18 | 20 4 5 ajRanks........... 5/-| 18/9 | 18/6 
1693 | 159} ‘Japan 5%, 1907 (Enfaced)..... 164 164} acs 75/44 | 42/9 15 b} 6 ajA.E. Reed........ £1] 52/9 | 51/- 
. 16/44 | 11/7} | 20 ¢| 20 c\Sez ars Hldgs. ‘A’...5/-1 14/6 | 15/6 
] 69/14 | 54/1} 12 oT. a ee fl ore" op 
nos ie Mi : } . 69, 6 49/9 74b\Tube Investments. .{ : 
Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY _ | Price, | Price, 115/6 | 92/6 2a)d\turner & Newall. “A 115/- |112/6 
| Dividends STOCKS Jan. 30, Feb. 6, | 82/9 | 61/7 aU il Ltd {1| 74/3 | 72/6 
— 4 (a) (b) (c) 1957 | 1957 | q / 4 MIRI@VEE LG... 6 ccc £ f 
High Low | 41/9 22/9 +73 Bi t44al United Molasses .10/-} 41/3 | 39/3 
= —— —- Mings, Etc. 
| % | % | BANKS & DISCOUNT '£ s. d. 1172/6 133/9 | 20.) 50 b\Anglo-American .10/-].146/3 |142/6 
105/- | 92/6 2a\ 7 bBk.Ldn. &S. Amer. £5} 115/- |132/6 | 61510 | 40 | 22/6 +24a +74b|Cons. Tea & Lands. {l| 26/ 27/3 
50 39/10} 5a| 7 b Barclays Bank Ai 46/- | 44/3 |5 8 5 [130/74 | 91/3 | 120 b| 80 a\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-101/ 104 101/3 
35/9 27/9 4 a| 4 bBz irclays od) 33/6 32/9 417 9 25/- | 19/T} pe |Doornfontein . . -10/- 24/6 | 23/- 
41 32/9 Tha 74b Chartered Bank.... a 38/9 38/6 71510 ]10/11} 8/6 30 c 10 a\London Tin ...... 4/-| 10/104; 11/- jl 
51 42/10}, ... | 7 bLloyds Bank fl) 50/6| 49/- |5 6 If} 164 | 1148 | 11255) 25 a\Neh: anga Cons. ....f1} 124 | 11) jl 
72 61 /- 9a\ 9 b Midland Bank {1} 71/9 | 71/6 5 0 8 | 64/- 52/6 | 30a\ 40 b| President Brand ..5/-]| 52/6 | 51/104 
46 29/3 5 By 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 39/6 | 38/6 5 311 | 58- 42 /- 25 a} 50 biRho. Selection’ Ist. 5/-| 471/- | 44 
50 40/6 6ja} 6b Union Discount....£1) 50/3*| 48/9* | 5 2 6 | 61/9 37/6 | 306 12}a\United Sua Betong £1 417/- | 466 | 
INSURANCE 81/9 | 64/43 | 30a 40 b\Western Holdings 5/-| 72/6 | 71/193) 
7 6 | 75/- 434} 30 a Commercial Union Se a _ 43 4 ‘ 
29 16} 374b| 12}aLegal & General . 294 i 115 3 i > ~5 
25} | 183 | +474] +20 alPearl.......... {1} 20; | 203 |513 2 New York Closing Prices 
48 38 — +125 ¢ Prudential ‘ fli 45} 444 417 9 ran 
BREWERIES, Etc. Jan. Jan. | Feb. 
119/6 |106/- ws meio... {1} 110/- 109/- | 717 9 > 30 | 6 
24 18/7} 1140) 6 a Distillers......... 6/8} 22/43} 21/6 |5 8 6 $ $ 
45 10is 36/9 10 a} 15 bGuinness........ 10/ 41/9 | 39/3 6 7 5 Kan. Pacific .. | 323 ‘Am. Viscose. | 33% | 33° [Int’l. Nickel.. 
76 61/9 14 6} 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ fl 66/6 | 67/6 |6 4 5 IN.Y. Central .| 31j Beth. Steel. oa 7 National Dist.) 2 
OIL Pennsylvania. 21} Chrysler ..... 664 Sears Roebuck) 
183,9 | 99/- +10 b| +5 aBritish Petroleum. A 130, 1h a | 2 jAmer. Tel. .. .'177} Crown Zeller. He 524 Shell Oil ..... | 
117/9 | 63/- 1246} 5 aBurmah....... 85/— | 84/44 | 4 2 11 Standard Gas. 11% DuPontdeNm. 184} 183} Std. Oil of N.J.| 
Ti 11% 14 b 74a Royal Dutch. £15} £153 | 2 8 Ok|WesternUnion| 19 Ford Motors. .| 56% | 56} JU.S. Steel.... 
171 Boase | Feaeey YO GE tc cnecdcccens fl 156/3 155/-e | 3 7 4djAlumin’m Ltd.119 = Elect....| 53% | 53 est’house E. 
58/6 33/3 ae Uo. eee 10/-| 62/- | 62/3 oe Am. Smelting.| 54} xen. Motors ..| 40} | 403 oolworth... 
* Ix dividend. + Tax free. 





(c) Year’s dividend. 
(k) On 20%. 





(l) To latest date. 


(d) On 15% tax free. 
(m) On 10%. 


t Assumed average life approx. 10} years. 
e) To earliest date. (f) 
(nm) On 16%. 


Flat yield. 
(0) On 15%. 





§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. 
(g) On 16%. 
(p) On 9%. 


|| Ex rights. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 
(q) On 83%. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(t) On 174% tax free. 


(6) Final dividend. 
(j) On 13%. 
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BRITISH 
Prices and .Wages............0+. Feb. 2nd 
Production and Consumption This week 
AGIOINIEE 5 5 is occscoscbssecpesee Jan. 19th 
RCCCRAL THBGE. «ccs ccvcccssress Jan. 26th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th 
World Trade 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe 


British Commonwealth 


Production and Trade...... 


Western Europe : 


Prices and Money Supply _ 
United States Feb 
Jan. 12th 





The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
| 
| 








Jan. 26th 

uate This week 
19th 

Se eesaseens 2nd 
























M= 


=-Monthly averages or calendar months. W= 


Weekly averages. 


UK Production and Consumption 


Stocks at end of period. 

















Monthly averages 


1955 


1956 








Un't 7 


1954 1955 1956 Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 





Sept. 


Oct. Nov. 

















INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 

Pe SII. 5 5 hs as oacencdessiued one 

seasonally adjusted 

Mining and quarrying 

Building and QontTactine.......s0s000s0008 

Gas, electricity and water 


seasonally adjusted . 
goods 


Manufacturing, total 
» 

Eng gince ring, shipbuilding, electrical 

Ve hic les s 


Bene eee ere eresecsece 


ee ee ee) 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (*) (8) 
Pig iron 
Steel, ingots and castings. ............-00- 


seme eee eee eee ee eeeeeereeeresene 


NG BONS 6 ates eennec Kees esandne 
Newsprint 
CUI A Diskvtebdsnewianses\ oskacunees 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 


ee ee oe 


Ae VAIN, SNE ss dcndnese suave snbnies W 
Be M | 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M 
& > ¥ » staple fibre .... | M 
Cotton Cloth, WOVER ....6006sccsecscccee W 
Wool LADTICS, WOVEN: 6 60.00s00ccccsciccceic M 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ............ee0. W 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .........- W 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M 
Internal combustion engines. ...........6. M 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (') 





SUM yoru phe ase Cae eeos hs sudbewwenk ewes M 
By private builders ........<..000s00esccscces M 
By local housing authorities.............. M 


Other 


WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : 
Total NT NG sic cava eens senasnsen's 


ee 


Men's and HOyS’ Weal’... ...000c0ccescasceee 
PEE NUNES W505 ucsdassevnescnn anes eanne 


RETAIL SALES (') 
All kinds of business : 
ES oc KkeSKRK SERA ORS we ee 
Independent retailers. .............eeee0 
a re ti ile TS. csc ceeeecceeccccccceces 





Gener ry dep urtment stores ....... eee e eee 
By kind of shop: 

Food 

Clothing and footwear.............ceee08 
cE CC Se 


STOCKS 


Basic materials : 





ee TS @ ee 000 tons} 15,682 18,340! 17,891 | 19,192 | 19,642 18,340] 19,135] 19,955] 19,813 | 17,391 

NE ee kan Suk eGewbwad wala dani nar - 899 1,280 at 1,257 1,249 1,280 1,563 1,485 1,437 ; 

NEE. cic c6 ces aaecadeamarneemssweads a 61-5 16-2 75:5 17-8 16-2 62-3 58-9 55-9 

ne ea ¥ 67-2 85-2 95-6 87:9; 85:2] 122-9] 115-4] 114-7 

NDE 5S eine ood peda eANaseereded a 97-5 | 105-0 105-9 | 107-5 105-0] 128-9! 131-9] 129-5 

Textiles : Av. value | 

Wholesale houses, total (")..............2- 1950 = 100} 95 90 die 98 97 90 122 | 109 107 _ 

Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') .. ‘i 107 | 110 118 125 | 110 134 | 139 142 118 
j | — 


137 | 


1948=100] 130 | 137] 146 
” { 139 
; 110, 108, 117 
. 115; 116 | ee 


— 
a 
oe 


155 | 
172 


" 140 
155 | 











000 tons 4,298 
a 229 240 


4,270 


ry 
~ 
wo: 
— 


as; 11 


6,075 7,263 


=> 
o- 
3 
wo 


” 
mn. kwh 





19-17 | 


man. Ib 16-91 | 16-33] 17-68 
' 18-80 | 18-48)... 20-18 
: 37-307, 39-32) 40-20] 39-45 
| - 19-007, 19-94 | 21-30 20-08 | 
mn. yds. SB3) MS} js 34-9 
mno.sq.yds} 34:5 | 34-2} 36-9 
000s 14-51 | 17-26 | 13-61 18-83 | 
‘i 5-07 | 6-53; 5-71] 7-34 
7000 tons} 11-39; 12-52; ... 12-64 | 
7000 BHP 356 | 408 { 378 | 
' i / 
ooos | 28-97) 26-42! 25-03] 27-34 
Bp 7-55 | 9-46 10-35] 11-13 
| - 19-58 | eo ' 13-86 15-29 


Av. value | 


1950 = 100) 


| Weekly 





av. value | 
1950 = 100 140 | 148 151 | 
- 136 140 145 | 
148 | 156 156 | 
142 | 154 150 | 
117 121 139 | 
_ 148 156 150 
121 127 132 











147 
139 
119 
121° 


144 
166 
181 





27-87 | 
10-96 | | 


154 | 


145 


154 | 
143 | 


153 
131 








138 


28-45 
11-05 
16-47 


179 
168 
199 
166 
166 


172 
175 





25-57 
10-92 
13-72 





144 


116 | 
152 | 





143 145 |134-1352 
36 137 |137—1584 


119 | 





~ 
we 
eS 


141 | 


4,526 | 4,690 
261) 263 






a3° 84 


7,661 | 8,271 





17-76; 18-13 
22-74 | 22-46 
40-24 | 41-57 
21-64 | 23-27 
33°35 34-3 | 
39-1 37-0 | 
12-92 | 13-72 | 
5:01 5-15 
_ ‘vs 


26-78 | 27-19 
11-62 | 11-43 | 
14-39 | 15-08 | 





152 161 | 
144 149 | 
159 169 | 
158 168 | 
132 146 | 
156 161 


133 141 









































8,456 














10- 
4- 





































































(‘) Great Britain. 
government stocks. 
May, 1956. 


(*) Provisional estimate. 
(*) Average for third quarte 


r. (*) Average for fourth quarter. 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 
(7) Rayon and nylon production only. 


(*) Excluding 
(*) Including filter cake from 























-eewm 


91 


118 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 





























































Coal Crude Petroleum Electricity 
thl ' yas Pere Pies me 
peroneal Australia | Canada India | S. Africa |. Canada Pakistan }| Australia | Canada India UN. Zealand) S. Africa 
‘000 tons . : million kwh 
| | - | 
OOD: ciccieianidcniwiaekne ace 1,232 1,255 2,511 | 1,969 139 5:3 728 | 3,714 381 |} 204 172 
Ds) nirubacedeew eaeadue 1,647 952 3,074 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 | 312 1,220 
MOD ix. Carcueeeeaweewoces 1,607 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 22-6 1,340 | 6,358 107 336 1,363 
| 
WG: FUME siccccaciecees 1,691 759 3,197 2,729 1,752 22°8 1,568 6,733 797 345 | 1,541 
oo ER sinntcnsneeedes “a 700 3,165 2,807 1,887 oa 1,655 6,673 798 396 | 1,591 
roe i 681 3,307 3,216 2,129 1,652 | 6,854 794 | 397 | 1,552 
sg  SOPMOMEE osc c ce - 865 3,189 2,606 2,003 ‘ai 6,887 813 | 372 | 1,499 
5 ORE ks cases . 1,054 3,164 2,871 ian ‘ { pe ia 1,5% 












PRIMARY PRODUCTION 

































































Copper Rubber Tin | Steel Gold 

ss ne ay es ae iene aes wee wire | 7 nes 
pero Soto Canada | Rhodesia Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya Avstratia| Canada | India | S. Africa Australia} Canada | S. Africa 

000 tons 000 fine ounces 
| l ang 
BG <i anaseweceweueneesin 16-3 17-4 7°9 58-2 4-14 106 238 | 104 49 13-8 | 294 965-4 
MT dc mucus abawuecuwumaete 19-5 31-5 7°8 48-7 5+93 | 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
re ee rere 21-6 28-9 7:8 53-3 5-89 | 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1,213+7 
De eee eee 23-2 33-7 9-1 53:3 5-94 | 207 404 | 142 130 85-2 | 353 1,386-4 
eee 25-3 24-0 7-6 52-0 | 6-61 | 229 388 | 143 132 91-4 353 | 1,350-1 
i Aer error er 22-5 37-9 7-9 53-0 | 6-35 | 227 416 | 133 86-8 1,327-9 
< WORMS cadaccesins 26-3 34-3 9-7 49-7 | 6-16 | | win a 1,345-9 
 DDOOREOEE <ivaussewe soe ose 11-4 58-8 ws ‘ 1,315-8 











EXTERNAL TRADE 


























































Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa ¢ 
? 72 * : 5 | } aw oe ae | = | 

per Renn Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports }| Imports | Exports 
mn. fA mn. $C mn, rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA : 
= —— — ponerse : | — 
Ee CO ee ie 28-2 | 33°8 220 259 537 582 10-71 12-27 85-9} 136-1 29-5 11-4 
i MET eee eee 56°6 67-9 341 329 547 | 495 20-48 20-33 96-0 | 99-0 36-6 27-6 
WOOD < stew ecewwennwescen 70-1 63-4 393 363 567 | 503 23°93 21-55 90°5 125-4 40-2 30-7 
B00, JULY scciivccevcececss 57-3 64-2 483 430 594 421 23:7 22-3 110-7 91-7 43-1 37-2 

MEN esGeatad sucess 78-8 | 58-5 474 427 666 499 ase 24-2 136-1; 114-2 <i a 

ig ‘SOPUMGE ...cicicaex 53-6 | 60-9 438 409 767 496 17-6 176-5 84-2 ae 

a Serer 57-1 | 96-4 546 457 709 532 ous naa } aes 
= NOC oc iiisccews bh | ca 527 426 _ eb 









EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 















PU sek rc ecee ees 
September 
COOGEE ci cack caease 
November 
December 


| 
Australia = 
| 





1,265 | 
1,133 
835 








Canada 





End of period: mn. US dollars 


1,011 
1,955 
1,910 


1,894 | 
1,917 | 
1,928 | 
1,972 | 
1,976 | 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 


- 5 | New 
India | Zealand * 


3,355?) 


237 
1,782 | 239 
1,791 | 179 
1,573 | 258 
1,539 | 242 
1,470 | 224 | 
1,374 | 201 


S. Africa 








Australia| Canada | India 
= 
56 | 84 = 
101 | 101 95 
104 101 90 
ve S 103 | 102 
} 113" 103! = 102 
ox 104 ‘7 
104 





New ; 
| Zealand Pakistan 
1953 = 100 
} 7 — —_ 
75 | 89 | 
105 | 98 
107 94 
0 99 
} eel { 109 
ibis i ~ 





Cost ot Living 


S. Atrica 


77 
102 
105 


107 
107 
108 


S. 
Rhodesiz 


73 
100 
101 


105 
105 
106 
106 








ex 








(') Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per cent of total generation. 
trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. 


fob. 


ports are 


12 months ended June 30th. 
holdings of commercial banks. 
for 


eign investments. 


(*) Including semi-processed gold. 
transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 





(*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 


(*) Including some long-term securities. 


(?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. 
Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and 5S. Africa which are fob: 
Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of vear stated and for Australia 
(*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank: only figures for Australia include 

Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Atrica includes direct taxes. 
Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 


(*) General 


(°) Including 


(*) In July, 1948. part of holdings was 


(10) 





Average for third quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


BANK rate was reduced to § per cent on 
Thursday, just under a year after it was 
raised from 4} to 53 per cent. After the 
close of business, the clearing banks an- 
nounced a reduction*of $ -per cent in 
deposit rate, to 3 per cent ; the minimum 
notice of withdrawal remains unchanged 
at seven days. The clearing banks’ mini- 
mum rate on day-to-day loans to the dis- 
count market was also reduced by } per 
cent, to 3} per cent. 

Credit was in short supply in the money 
market on Thursday, and business was 
confused by the uncertainty about rates, 
in particular about the outcome of yester- 
day’s Treasury bill tender. No dealings 
took place after the Bank rate change, and 
the upshot was that, notwithstanding very 
large special purchases by the Bank, four 
or five houses sought seven-day loans at 
the new Bank rate. 

At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last the discount market made no change 
in its bid of £98 17s. 3d. per cent. How- 
ever, a further increase was made by out- 
side tenderers, so that although total 
applications for the unchanged offer of 
£190 million dropped by nearly £30 
million, to £384.1 million, the allotted por- 
tion of the market’s bid slumped further 
to the exceptionally low figure of 21 per 
cent. The average rate of allotment fell 
by another 2id., to £4 10s. 10.07d. per 
cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer was 
again unchanged at £190 million. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 2nd, 1957, there 
was an “ above-line” surplus (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of £119,510,000 compared with a 
surplus of £151,208,000 in the previous week and a 
surplus of £145,698,000 in the corresponding period | 
of last year. There was a net expenditure “ below- 
line” last week of £5,692,000, bringing the total 
deficit to £463,068,000 (£220,538,000 in 1955-56). 
Week | Week 
ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. 


4, 
1956 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Feb. 8, Feb. 6, 
1956 1957 


Jan. 30, 


(€ million) 1957 





Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion ... 
Coin other than gold coin. 








Banking Department: 


April 1, Deposits : 


1955 


to 
Feb. 4, 
1956 


April 1, 
Esti- 1956 
mate, to 
1956-57 Feb. 2. 


: 2, 
1957 1957 








Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances .. 
SE A xsbatwecees 
Total 





| 

Ord. Revenue | | 
Income Tax....... 2085,500 }1416,989 |1457,791 1131267 131107 
> } 98,600; 103,800} 9,400; 7,500 
148,300} 139,800} 5,000; 6,000 
60,600 52,000] 1,500' 1,500 
168,000} 167,400] 2,800 2,500 
17,090} 4,150] 200) 


‘ 1,000 630 410 " 


De: ath ee 


HoH RODS 


Profits Gan, Eri... 

Excess Profits Lavyl 

Special Contribu- 
tion and other 
Inland Revenue. ., 








° 
INCoeh DORA 


15-8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1, 975 million 
on January 16, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 


“ Proportion ” 








150247 148607 


Total Inland Rev. .'2680,15041910,209 ‘1925, 351 








Customs 
Excise 


'1204,000 
953,350 


982, 905 1007, 976 
704,540 | 733,294 


18, 533 22,941 


43,420 28,303 Amount (f£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





Total Customs and | 
Excise 2157,350 |1687,445 1741,270 


92,000 


Date ot | 
Tender 





Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


Allotted 
at Max 
Rate* 


61,953 51,244 





G SBARARRAS gpa Offered } —=— 
Motor Duties...... | 85,294 | 79,639} 4,630 4,030 H 
PO (Net Receipts).| —... Kes | ses 
Broadcast Licences, 28,000] 21,300) 23,300] ... 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 28,935) 30,917] ... 
Miscellaneous 200,000] 174,725| 151,952]12,581 
Rae e MAE Reiser a sci 
5187,500 |3907,908 (3959,779 = 





41 Day 


350 250-0 


Ss. d. 
roo 395-4 82 6:14 
1,505 
210736 


91 Day 


63 Day 
200-U 70-0 


Total 


Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest | 670,000 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. .| 61,000 
Other Cons. Fund..} 10,000 
Supply Services .. .'3941,918 


Total 4682,918 
37,000 





523,735] 589,056 





46,209 52,025 
9,459 8,582 
3029, 206 |3295,787 
temas Ron 
3608,609 |3945,451 
27,923) 28,081 240)... Bank rate (from 
a | ; ‘ b ag » 7/2/57) 
‘ | eposi rates ax. 
271,376| 13,753}145698 119510 | fs. ey 


Bank 
491,914| 449,315 nas 


43) “939 
83,430 90,986 


83,473 91,226 








LONDON MONEY RATES on Feb. 7 





Sinking Funds .... ei 


/oO 
4 
44 





Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days . 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


** Above-line ” 
Deficit 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 


Surplus or 


Discount houses .. 
5,692 


‘ 
“4 
“2 

0 





Money Day-to-day... 


Short periods. .... 
220, 538 463, 068 :1 37945 113818 | Treas. bills 2 months 


3 months 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 











i 1 90 10 

* On February Ist tenders tor 91 day bills at £98 17s. 4 
secured 21 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
The offering yesterday was for £190 mn. at 91 day bills 
1 Allotment cut by £10 million. * Allotment cut by £20 million, 


Total Surplus or Deficit 











Net Receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 
Savings Certificates ....... 
Defence Bonds ........... 
Premium Savings Bonds... 


—49,744| 32,638 
20,300} 61,900 
— 21,806 | — 34,569 
rae 57,100 








* Call money. 











LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 








Market Rates: : Spot 


February 4 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





February 6 January 31 February 5 | February 6 





hrery 1 | February 2 





Ways and Means 


| 
Advances 


Treasury Bills 


Tender 


Public 
Depts 


Bank 
| Englar 


Total 
Floating 
ot Debt 


nd 





©o6 6666 6 Oo 


205-0 
245- 


258- 
293- 


30n CONN © 
oO Yaw ARAB w 


1,430-0 
1,386-3 
1,487-0 
1,516-5 








H~ OPO WOOYI O 








United States $...! 
Canadian $ | eis 
French Fr 972-65-987-35 
Swiss Fr. 112. 15 4 -12-33% 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-9 


Dutch Gld 

W. Ger. D-Mk. ...| 
Portuguese Esc, .. 
Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
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Six heads are better than one 
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Decentralized control is the system operated by 
Martins Bank. We have six District Head Offices, 
each with its own board of directors and district 
general manager. In this way local decisions 

can be made quickly and our customers are assured 
of a close and friendly understanding of 

their special financial problems. 


artins Bank............. 


District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 





ROYAL; 


INSURANCE £ 
®, COMPANY, 


\, LimitED 


When you insure with the 
“ROYAL” 


you can be sure of expert assist- 
ance in the arrangement of your 
insurances and immediate service 
on a world-wide basis if you have 
a loss or claim. 


Head Offices 


| North john St. | 24/28 Lombard St. 
Liverpool, 2. | London, E.C.3. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Over 500 Branches throughout Australia, Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea and British Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the World. 


LONDON OFFICE : 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
and at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE: Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


























THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 








The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING ... oe -+» _£8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS ... $25,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S. W. P. Perry-Aldworth; M. D. Scott 


BRANCHES 
DJAWA Tokyo 
poe Yokohama 
cree MALAYA 
EUROPE Colony of Hleilo 
—— Singapore Manila 
‘aris Collyer Quay THAILA 
HONG KONG Orchard Road ie 
Hong Kong Buapah Road, 
Kowloon Bangkok 
Mongkok 
North Point UNITED KINGDOM 
London 
DIA INDIA oh 
Phnom-Penh Bombay Johore Bahru U.S.A. 
N Calcutta Kuala Lumpur New York 
Colombo JAPAN Malacca San Francisco 
Kobe Muar VIETNAM 
Shanghai Osaka Penang Baigon 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
inking Corporation. 


Sungei Patani 
Teluk Anson 
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but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


Everybody knows that it’s Wiltshire for Bacon... but for 
Insurance the World and His Wife come increasingly to the 
“Yorkshire’’. This old established Company provides insurance pro- 
tection all over the world and has built up a reputation for reliability 
and enterprise — keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 

It will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over 130 years’ experience, are now available. 
Your local “Yorkshire”? Office will readily co-operate in arranging 
protection to suit your needs. ¥& 


.«. the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 





% The'range of “Yorkshire” policies is all- 


embracing. Whether you are interested in Life 
INSURANCE Company Ltd dearen: nvm enn fs ora 
y of a motor car, bicycle, television or radio set, 


of a camera or pair of binoculars ; indemnity 
Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 against personal accident or even the insurance 
of your prize bull, there is a Policy suitable 
Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world for you. 











fOR.. 
COMPREHENSIVE — 

BANKING 
and FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE 





FACILITIES He prefers the stable things of life: the home. . . his 
family . . . an assured future—for his personal security 
he saves with Hastings and Thanet 
—renowned for reliability and 
friendly service—offering invest- 
ment facilities to suit everyone. 
The attractive interest rates are 
also clear of Income Tax. 
Without obligation call or write 
for our booklet, “*Profitable 
Investment ’’. 


y Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
| Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years — Reserve strength £1,000,000 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| Telephone: WELbeck 0028 
| BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





THE 
MirtsusisHt Bank, 


LONDON BRANCH: 

82, King William Street, London, E.C.4. TD. 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES: 155 thoughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 


(Steel and Iron Manufacturers) 


LARGER SALES BUT INCREASED COSTS 


DEMAND CONTINUES STRONG 


SIR ANDREW McCANCE ON DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Colvilles Limited was held on Feb- 
ruary 8th at Glasgow. 


The following is the statement of Sir 
Andrew McCance, DL, DSc, LLD, FRS, 
chairman and managing director: 


In the early part of last year, Sir John 
Craig expressed his wish to retire from the 
position of Chairman, which he had occupied 
with distinction for forty years. His associa- 
tion with the Company, extending over sixty- 
eight years, has. been so exceptional, so 
fruitful and of such a determinative character 
that the Board believed many friends of the 
Company would like to possess a record of his 
outstanding career. They arranged for a 
short biographical brochure to be prepared 
and sent to all shareholders, and many ex- 
pressions of thanks and appreciation have 
been received in terms of affectionate regard 
for a great personality. I am glad he is con- 
tinuing as a Director of the Company. 


I thank my colleagues on the Board for 
the expression of their confidence in appoint- 
ing me Chairman in succession to Sir John 
Craig. 


ACCOUNTS 


In comparing the accounts for 1956 with 
those for the previous year, there is one 
noticeable difference in the fixed assets—the 
item under the heading “ Development Ex- 
penditure and Construction Work in Pro- 
gress” which now stands at £11,412,025. 
This represents the amount expended up to 
September 30, 1956, on the new blast furnace 
and steelworks plant at Ravenscraig and the 
unloading arrangements for ore ships at 
General Terminus on the Clyde. 


We are now passing through the peak rate 
of our expenditure on this development, the 
total at the present time being approximately 
£1 million per month. In due course this 
rate of expenditure will ease off as the plant 
nears completion. 


This development expenditure also accounts 
for the item “ Bank Loan” which on Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, stood in the Balance Sheet 
at £1,430,000. Since that date, the Iron and 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency has 
paid up the outstanding balance of £3 million 
on the 4 million 5} per cent cumulative 
preference shares, this having taken place on 
October 20, 1956. 


OUTSTANDING CALL ON DEBENTURE 
STOCK 


_ They have also agreed that the outstand- 
ing call on the £10 million 44 per cent 
debenture stock, on which £10 for each £100 
has already been paid, will be made available 
during 1957, which will provide the financial 
requirements of the first stage of our develop- 
ment programme. 


In our original estimates, an allowance of 
4} per cent per annum was made for in- 
creasing costs and escalation during the 


period of construction, and from experience 
so far this adjustment has been only just 
adequate. With the present disturbed state 
of the world, the outlook on this matter is far 
from clear, but it would seem that during the 
next twelve months there may be further 
increases in costs and prices of plant and 
construction. 


Another aspect of the present uncertainties 
is the desirability and the need to provide 
against temporary interruptions in the supply 
of raw materials, which are liable to occur 
when they are least expected. For this reason 
the value of our stocks has risen sharply and 
stocks of iron ore and other raw materials 
have contributed materially to the increase 
from £10,916,035 to £13,678,016 shown in 
the Consolidated Accounts for stocks and 
work in progress. 


A favourable feature is the reduction in 


the charge for income tax which has fallen 
from £3,477,564 to £3,340,344 in spite of 
the increase in profits. This is due to the 
relief in respect of investment allowances on 
the capital expenditure during this financial 
period. This allowance is applicable to 
capital contracts placed not later than Feb- 
ruary 17, 1956. Fortunately, we had already 
_ the major part of the contracts for 
avenscraig before this date. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SALES 


On the trading side, the improvement in 
sales has been approximately £10,900,000, 
but against that there has been an increase 
in costs of £10,200,000. 


The cost of fuel during 1956 was 
£1,976,000 more than the expenditure in 
1955, while the total wages, etc., paid in- 
creased by £1,718,000, or nearly 17 per cent 
more than last year. 


Greater deliveries of steel during the year 
and reductions in conversion costs brought 
about by plant improvements, together with 
tax savings arising from investment allow- 
ance on capital expenditure, have brought 


the profit available for appropriation to 
£2,674,393. 


Dividends.—After careful consideration of 
all circumstances, the Board decided to 
recommend a final dividend of 8 per cent, 
making a total of 11 per cent for the year. 


NEW PLANT AT RAVENSCRAIG 


As mentioned already, the new blast fur- 
nace and melting shop at Ravenscraig are 
now at a stage which requires a heavy rate 
of expenditure. The proportion of that 
expenditure relating to the blast furnace and 
coke ovens is clearly in respect of additional 
capacity and this was provided for in the 
changes in the share structure made when 
the Company was denationalised. The new 
melting shop equipment mainly replaces old 
and out-of-date furnaces which will be 
closed down whenever the Ravenscraig plant 
is in full production. The original cost of 
the old plant has been largely recovered by 


the depreciation allowance received over the 
years of its existence, but in terms of cash 
this is pitiably inadequate today to reinstate 
these units as modern productive assets. If 
the earning power of the business is to be 
maintained, these and similar exhausted 
assets must be replaced and the cost of re- 
placements must come, as far as possible, 
from current earnings or from the accumu- 
lated reserves which have arisen from surplus 
earnings in previous years. 


Unfortunately, the current high rate of 
taxation materially retards the progress of 
this replacement, but additional funds for 
modernisation are a necessity and the Board 
propose to transfer to Capital Reserve the 
sum of £1,500,000 for this purpose. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The activities of our subsidiary companies 
form an important section of Group produc- 
tion and make a substantial contribution to 
Group profit. During the present financial 
year, this has amounted to approximately 
38 per cent of the total trading profit. 


For some years a policy has been followed 
which aimed at restricting the range and 
variety of products rolled at each of the 
works and of developing the appropriate 
plant for their special production at each 
location. This limitation of variety assists 
materially in lowering the cost of production, 
a matter of ever-increasing importance under 
present-day conditions. It is hoped that 
during 1957 the major part of such re- 
arrangements in regard to heavy sections will 
have been completed. 


The works of the Lanarkshire Steel Com- 
pany Limited with its large 36-inch mill is 
specially suited for the production of heavy 
joists and sections of all kinds. A redesign 
of the existing layout with modernisation of 
the mill drives and handling equipment, now 
almost finished, will add 1,000 to 1,500 tons 
per week to the capacity at a low capital cost. 


CLYDE ALLOY STEEL COMPANY 


The Clyde Alloy Steel Company Limited 
devote their attention to the production of 
all varieties of alloy and special steels and 
to medium and light castings for the 
engineering industry, and the demand has 
grown steadily for all their specialities during 
the postwar period. 


The growth in the consumption of alloy 
steel has in fact exceeded in recent years the 
growth in the producing facilities of the com- 
panies engaged in this trade and there have 
been some noticeable shortages in con- 
sequence, 


All the open hearth billets rerolled by the 
Clyde Alloy Steel Co. into finished products 
have hitherto been produced at the Dalzell 
Works of Colvilles. The pressure of this 
demand, coupled with the greater demand for 
the mild steel products also produced at 
Dalzell, has indicated that some further 
specialisation of function is necessary. 
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HALLSIDE WORKS 


It has been decided therefore to rebuild the 
Hallside Works of the Steel Company of 
Scotland Limited into a unit wholly devoted 
to the production of alloy and special steel 
billets for this developing trade. Sections 
rolled there will in future be rolled at our 
other works, notably Lanarkshire and Glen- 
garnock, so that two mills will now produce 
what has hitherto required the facilities at 
three mills to produce and economies will 
inevitably accrue, 


When completed, the capacity of Hallside 
for special steels will be 150,000 tons per 
annum and the alterations are estimated to 
cost £2,500,000. In designing the layout and 
plant, the possibility of utilising automatic 
rolling methods has been kept very much in 
mind as experiments on one of our smaller 
mills have already indicated its advantages. 


In the supply of accurately sized light 
castings of high quality, the Clyde Alloy Steel 
Company has been particularly successful‘ and 
the demand has exceeded their capacity. A 
large extension to the light foundry has there- 
fore been authorised and work has already 
progressed on its construction, This exten- 
sion, which will cost approximately £400,000, 
will constitute in itself a complete mechanised 
production unit and will bring the capacity 
for steel castings at the Clyde Alloy foundries 
up to 250 tons per week. Much thought has 
been put into this extension and we are 
confident it will prove a highly successful 
addition, 


SMITH & McLEAN 


Smith & McLean Limited have had a 
satisfactory year. At the works devoted to 
the manufacture of galvanised sheets and to 
general galvanising, metal spraying and sheet 
iron work, demand has varied from time to 
time but on the whole they have been well 
employed throughout the year. The demand 
for sheets and light plates has continued good, 
and the steadiness of employment is helped 
by the fact that these works produce sizes 
and qualities not readily procurable—if pro- 
curable at all—anywhere else. 


The Board recognises the changes which 
have taken place in the modern methods of 
steel sheet production. They are giving their 
serious attention to the problem of methods 
suitable for the type and qualities of product 
for which this Company has established its 
reputation. 


The Mossend Works of the Colville Con- 
structional Company Limited have been em- 
ployed to capacity during the year, the most 
important of many contracts which they have 
undertaken being the construction of the new 
melting shop at Ravenscraig. Their produc- 
tion of welded fabrication at Glengarnock 
expands steadily and an extension to their 
shops is under construction. The concen- 
tration of structural work at Mossend and 
welded fabrication work at Glengarnock is 
another instance where specialisation of 
function has brought its rewards. The 
activities of this Company maintain steady 
progress and during the past six years the 
annual turnover has doubled. 


FULLWOOD FOUNDRY 


A record output of ingot moulds has been 
produced by the Fullwood Foundry Company 
Limited supplying the requirements of our 
own works and other users. Favourable 
comments on the mechanised production 
methods developed in this foundry have been 
made by visitors from other countries. 


The progress made in alternative types of 
fabrication is having its impact on the demand 
for ordinary iron castings and markets will 


undoubtedly suffer some progressive contrac- 
tion on this account. On the other hand, 
the market for iron castings of special com- 
position with improved properties is showing 
a compensating growth and more and more 
the jobbing foundry department of Fullwood 
is being concentrated on this class of work in 
the development of which the technical 
resources of the Group can give important 
assistance. 


The pig iron produced at Dixon’s Iron- 
works Limited has helped our supply posi- 
tion during the past year and this Company 
has made a small profit. The steady advances 
in the cost of imported ore, coal and labour, 
insofar as they have not been adequately 
reflected in the selling price of basic iron, 
however, have now adversely affected the 
results from this plant. It is the intention to 
transfer the production of pig iron from 
Dixon’s to Ravenscraig in due course. 


ETNA IRON AND STEEL 


The Etna Iron and Steel Company 
Limited has proved most helpful in providing 
facilities for the rolling of the small order and 
the odd size, thereby removing these some- 
times troublesome features from the pro- 
grammes of the high production mills. Plant 
improvements and production changes have 
resulted in useful economies and this Com- 
pany has had a satisfactory year. 


In 1948 and 1952 Colvilles acquired shares 
in Blanchland Fluor Mines Limited and 
most of the fluorspar used in the steelworks 
has since come from this source. During the 
past year we had the opportunity of pur- 
chasing a further holding and, our total hold- 
ing being now more than 51 per cent, this 
Company becomes a subsidiary of Colvilles 
Limited as from October 1, 1956. 


DEVELOPMENT 


An investigation into the demand for steel 
within the area for which the Company is the 
principal supplier, taking into account the 
trend in the growth of demand shown by 
the experience of recent years, has been com- 
pleted. The conclusion is indicated that an 
annual ingot capacity of 2,500,000 tons is 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
immediate future. 


The policy which has been followed of ex- 
panding pig iron production must be con- 
tinued in development schemes to meet this 
increased steel demand. The main problem 
in the further expansion of pig iron in Scot- 
land is the problem of coking coal supplies, 
but discussions with the National Coal Board, 
Scottish Area, have resulted in assurances 
that adequate supplies will be available in due 
course for a second blast furnace at Ravens- 
craig. 


While the melting shop at Ravenscraig has 
been designed to permit of additional open 
hearth furnaces being constructed as they 
may be required, changes in the methods of 
steelmaking are engaging the attention of 
metallurgists all over the world and as a 
result greater production from existing units 
may be brought about by pretreatment with 
oxygen of liquid iron. Experiments of this 
kind on a pilot-plant scale are already being 
tried out at Clydebridge Works. The results 
so far are encouraging, but it is too early 
to forecast what the final conclusions will be. 


The replacement of the cogging mill at 
Dalzell with a larger mill at Ravenscraig has 
also been planned. When this cogging mill 
is installed, it will enable the present plate 
mill at Dalzell to be replaced by a high pro- 
duction 4-high plate mill in keeping with 
modern production requirements. 

At Glengarnock Works the electrification 
of the finishing stands of the section mill is 
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nearing completion and this with the rail 
bank extension should increase the capacity 
of the Works by 1,000 to 1,500 tons per 
week. The melting furnaces have already 
been suitably enlarged to meet this extra 
output. 


The 3-high plate mill at Clydebridg: 
Works, which was installed in 1923, 
although modified in many ways during 
the intervening years, is also due for replac: 
ment and plans for this purpose embodyinz 
a 4-high mill of modern design have been 
prepared. 


The above schemes have received ti 
approval of the Iron and Steel Board and 
the Development Committee of the Britis) 
Iron and Steel Federation. 


It will be seen that the plans for expand- 
ing the steel production of the Company are 
making active progress, 


PRESENT AND FUTURE OUTLOOK 


In spite of a slight unevenness which has 
taken place during the past six months, the 
demand for steel continues strong. This is 
particularly the case in heavy sections and 
plates, and light sections and bars. For 
these products, our output has already been 
taken up for a large part of the next financial! 
year. 


The great change which has overtaken the 
motor car industry has had its repercussions 
on alloy bars and ancillary light products and 
on the demand for drop forging billets. 


Nevertheless, it is hoped that the large 
volume of long-term construction of all kinds 
already placed with the engineering indus- 
tries should act as a corrective to temporary 
weaknesses in other fields and should give 
a useful supporting action to the general 
market. 


IMPORTANCE OF RAW MATERIALS 


While the demand for steel in all parts of 
the world continues to mount upwards and 
while no doubt has so far been cast on the 
assumption made by economic experts that 
a yearly percentage increase on a compound 
interest basis is likely to continue, this rate 
of expansion clearly cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. The raw material position must 
determine the rate of expansion. 


The essential raw materials for steel- 
making are coking coal and iron ore. All 
other materials are ancillary. Scrap, for 
instance, which is used in large quantities, 
is economically advantageous, but future 
progress and expansion must be governed by 
the availability of the two essential raw 
materials. 


The reserves of coking coal in Britain are 
not unlimited and alternative methods of 
making pig iron economically without the use 
of coking coal have made little progress so 
far. The problem of coking coal supplies is 
one that may remain with us for some time. 


WORLD IRON ORE RESERVES 


The reserves of iron ore in the world, 
fortunately, seem more than adequate to 
cover the foreshadowed expansion of the steel 
industry for many years to come. The dis- 
covery of new deposits is more than keeping 
pace with the exhaustion of the older 
deposits. New mines, however, take a long 
time to bring into active production, particu- 
larly when they are situated in out of the 
way localities as many of them are. The 
difficulties of transporting the ore from the 
mines to the centres where it can be used, 
involving as it does both rail and sca 
carriage, are already making themselves 
evident. 
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The rate of expansion in steel production 
must be determined by the rate of progress 
in the development of the ore fields, both 
old and new. Whether that development 
and progress are moving fast enough at the 
present time to keep pace with the world’s 
demand for steel is not yet clear. 


All these new ore fields are situated out- 
side Britain and, unfortunately, this country 
is no longer in any position to take a promi- 
nent part in the promotion or encouragement 
of schemes demanding foreign investment. 
We have been forced, or we have forced 
ourselves, into a secondary position in such 
matters so that the question of determining 
the rate of progress lies in other hands. Be 
that as it may, the likelihood must not be 
excluded that during the next decade some 
slowing down in the rate of construction of 
new steel capacity may be brought about by 
the rate of progress in the development of 
raw material supplies. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that 
any change is likely in the estimated growth 
of demand. Higher standards of living 
demand higher earnings which can only be 
realised from higher production and a greater 
volume of trade, and experience has shown 
that from whatever angle it is regarded, 
increased trade can only be maintained and 
kept in being by increased supplies of steel. 
In consequence, it does not seem likely that 
the difficulties of past years in regard to sup- 
plies are going to change rapidly. 

The year under review has been particu- 
larly difficult in this respect and I would like 
to express the appreciation of the Board for 
the splendid assistance and support given to 
the Company by all members of the staff 
at the Head Office and Works, whose suc- 
cessful efforts are deserving of the highest 
praise. 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN CRAIG 


Since this Statement was printed, it is 
with deep regret that I have to advise share- 
holders of the death on February 1, 1957, 
of Sir John Craig. 


Chairman of the Company from 1916 to 
1956, his passing deprives Colvilles and the 
Scottish steel industry of a great personality 
and a great leader. 
































APPENDIX 
ANALYSIS OF INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 
1956 1955 
(£7000) (£7000) 
Income from sales, interest, 
Qc Fecacdbes st ebantas 68,085 57,128 
Cost of materials, trade ex- 
penses and services bought 34,758 28,219 
CON o600 4 scasnwess 12.460 10,484 
BO ee 1,087 1,031 
Debenture interest........ 45 35 
48,350 39,769 
Balance available for wages, 
salaries, taxation, divi- 
dends and re-investment 
by way of reserves ...... 19,735 17,359 
Distributed as follows : 
Wages, salaries, national 
insurance and_ super- 
annuation contributions 12,014 10,296 
Bi ee err 2,850 2,981 
Dividends—Gross ....... 1,155 1,167 
PNW vik cceneccenaa 3,716 2,915 
19,735 17,359 
Note.—Since wages and salaries are paid before 
deduction of tax, dividends have been treated on 
the same basis and the amount of taxation has 


been adjusted accordingly. 





THE AVON INDIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW SALES RECORD 


The sixty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Avon India Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held on February 4th, at Melk- 
sham, Wilts.. Mr C. M. Floyd, OBE (the 
Chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The group profit for the year after pro- 
viding for taxation of £186,273, amounted to 
£277,734, compared with £247,132. 


Conditions in the Home Market have been 
less favourable than in previous years, but 
in spite of this sales have again beaten all 
previous records and the value of our export 
sales shows a substantial increase. 


Your Company has acquired the whole of 
the Spencer Moulton issued capital at a cost 
of £352,492 and has purchased further 
shares in J. W. & T. Connolly Limited, to 
give Avon a controlling two-thirds interest. 


To continue the provision of new equip- 
ment, your Directors obtained the consent 
of the Capital Issues Committee to the issue 
of a further £600,000 Loan Stock. A part 
of this Loan Stock is required to cover your 
Company's share of the new capital being 
raised by the tyre manufacturers of Great 
Britain to establish a British synthetic rubber 
plant. A further part is required to finance 
stocks overseas, necessary to the continued 
development of our export business. 

Conditions are becoming more and more 
competitive, but your Directors have confi- 
dence in your Company’s ability to continue 
to make progress. 


The report was adopted. 











Under Charter granted by H.H. Shaikh Sir Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah, 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT LIMITED 


Established 1952 





K.C.M.G., C.L.E., Ruler of Kuwait 









BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 





LIABILITIES 


Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid Up .. 
General Reserve 


for Contingencies) .. 
Dividend Payable 
Profit and Loss Account Balance 







> 





AHMED — ALKHALED, 


hairman. 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts ts (including P Provisions 


Confirmed Credits and Guarantees on behalf of Customers, 
as per contra wie oF — 





Indian Indian 
Rupees Rupees 
one «- 13,100,000 Cash and Balances with Banks ae eee 139,325,728 
5,000,000 British Government Treasury Bills.. 102,041,150 
British and Other Government Securities (at under market 
353,037,531 value as at 31.12.56) - . 18,222,589 
1,310,000 Other Investments at cost ... 1,000,000 
490,416 Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and Other 
Accounts . 111,948,480 
eee eee «=: 73,506,882 Land and Buildings, less amounts written off 400,000 
Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits and Guaran- 
tees, as per contra . 73,506,882 
Note: There is a ‘contingent liability of ‘Rupees 1. ,000, 000 
in respect of uncalled capital on “ Other Investments.” 
446,444,829 446,444,829 





KHALIFA KHALED GHUNEIM, 
Deputy Chairman. 








ASSETS 









A. E. MEDLYCOTT. 
General Manager. 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the ‘Year ended 3ist December, 1956 





Transferred to General Reserve 
Provision for payment of dividend of 10% 
Balance carried forward aa 














Indian Indian 

Rupees Rupees 

1,400,000 Profit after charging all expenses, making provisions for 

1,310,000 contingencies and writing down assets oa 2,880,756 
490,416 Balance brought forward from last year 319,660 






3,200,416 





Midland Bank Limited. 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 





London Correspondents : 
Eastern Bank Limited. 
Lloyds Bank Limited. 


3,200,416 








Correspondents in all principal countries 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 


Irving Trust Company. 


New York Correspondents : ss 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Bank of America. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


POSITION OF STRENGTH AND LIQUIDITY 


EFFECTS OF SUEZ CRISIS ON COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 


TIME APPROACHING FOR CAUTIOUS EASING OF RESTRICTIONS 


HIGH TAXATION THE LIMITING FACTOR IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE AND GREATER PRODUCTIVITY 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland will be held 
on February 26th, in Edinburgh. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the Governor of the Bank, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KT, 
PC, GCVO, LLD. 


Following the procedure adopted last year, 
I have the pleasure to submit to you my re- 
view of 1956 along with the Annual Report 
and Accounts. I wish at the outset to refer 
with regret to the loss which the Bank has 
sustained through the death of Mr Gerard 
Powys Dewhurst, an Extraordinary Director 
of the Bank since 1949. Previously he was 
for many years Chairman of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, and an Ordinary 
Director of the Royal Bank. 


Today we have confronting us a very 
different economic picture from that of a 
year ago. The inflationary pressures on our 
economy were then still causing concern 
despite the Bank Rate increases of 1955 and 
the squeeze on bank lending which had been 
operating for approximately six months. The 
decision in February of last year to make a 
further increase of 1 per cent in Bank Rate 
did not therefore come as a surprise. This 
raised the Rate to 54 per cent, at which level 
it stood throughout the remainder of the year. 
An upward adjustment of our deposit and 
loan rates and all the other rates which affect 
our earnings followed and I shall have some- 
thing to say later about the effect of these 
higher rates on our results for the year. 
Meantime, however, I wish to comment on a 
few more general topics. 


DISINFLATIONARY MEASURES 
INTENSIFIED 


In my Statement last year I outlined the 
measures which the Government had taken 
in the monetary field as part of its policy 
against inflation and I explained that the 
necessity for the directive issued to the Banks 
in July 1955, to secure a positive and signifi- 
cant reduction in the level of their overdrafts, 
had arisen because the orthodox monetary 
controls imposed in the earlier part of the 
year had been slow in their effect. This two- 
pronged attack was intensified by the increase 
in the Bank Rate in February to which I have 
referred and there is no doubt that the policy 
of credit restriction, embracing also the re- 
strictions on hire purchase lending, met with 
an increasing measure of success as 1956 pro- 
gressed. Gradually the force was taken out 
of the inflationary pressures. The employ- 
ment situation changed. By late summer 
Overtime working in many industries had 
been reduced and, while there was no signi‘i- 
cant increase in the unemployment figures, it 
was becoming clear that the state of over-full 
employment was ending. Consumer demand 
at home was slackening off; prices were 
being held reasonably stable ; the volume and 
value of our exports were rising and more 
promising national savings figures were being 
recorded. 


The whole situation was drastically trans- 
formed by the Suez crisis. It is still difficult 
to assess the full effects which this will have 
on our economy. It may cause serious 
dislocation to many industries and has al- 
ready had harmful repercussions on the motor 
car industry. Its impact on the economy 
already moving along the disinflationary path 
has given rise to fears that the movement 
may be accentuated to such an extent that, 
if the squeeze on credit is not relaxed, we 
may soon be faced with problems of deflation. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


Claims for relaxation of the present con- 
trols over credit have thus gathered momen- 
tum in recent weeks. They have gained 
encouragement from the reductions which 
have taken place in the Treasury Bill Rate 
and from the easement of the Hire Purchase 
regulations applicable to sales of motor cars. 
I agree that the time may be approaching, if 
indeed it has not already arrived, when the 
policy of the past two years might be put 
slowly into reverse, but I feel that we should 
proceed cautiously. There is, I think, a 
danger that, if we move too soon or go too 
far all at once, we may lose the benefit of 
much that has been achieved, for I am not 
altogether convinced, despite the changes 
which have taken place, that our economic 
climate has yet changed sufficiently to justify 
more than a slight easing of the brakes. 


If, then, this is to be the policy, how is 
it to be carried into effect? Should the 
first step be to bring about a reduction in 
interest rates or to withdraw the direct con- 
trols ? For the ‘reasons I have given, I feel 
it might be unwise to do both at this time, 
and I lean on the side of those who take 
the view that the best course would be to 
reduce interest rates while maintaining the 
direct controls, at least for the present. There 
are differing views about the relative merits 
of interest rates and of the directive as effec- 
tive measures of control. My own view is 
that in the field of credit in the conditions of 
today direct controls are the more effective 
weapon, and I think this is borne out by the 
experiences of the past two years, for I 
consider it has been the squeeze on advances 
by the banking system rather than the rela- 
tively high interest rates which has exercised 
the more effective check on the inflationary 
pressures. 


TAXATION AND INTEREST 
RATES 


Last year I referred to the fact that high 
taxation had tended to blunt the effect of 
the traditional method of controlling the 
supply of credit through movements in 
interest rates and, while I personaHy do not 
like direct controls being imposed through 
the banking system, I am more than ever 
convinced that the interest rate weapon can- 
not any longer be relied upon by itself, not 
at ‘any rate unless we are prepared-to see 


Bank Rate pushed up to a level which would 
be harmful in other directions. For one 
thing, high interest rates increase the cost 
of Government borrowing and are thus a 
burden on the taxpayer. They also place 
an additional strain on our external pay- 
ments account by increasing the cost of 
servicing overseas holdings of Sterling. 
These considerations alone make it desirable 
that the Government should not maintain 
high interest rates any longer than necessary 
and I think we may look forward to a down- 
ward movement of interest rates. 


As I have indicated, I do not consider that 
this need necessarily be accompanied. by 
relaxation of the directive on bank lending. 
At the same time, however, I feel bound to 
add that I regard the directive as essentially 
a short-term expedient and at best an im- 
perfect instrument of control. It should, 
therefore, be the policy of the Government 
to authorise its withdrawal at the earliest 
possible moment. For my part, I shall 
welcome the day when Bankers are again 
free to consider applications for advances 
solely on their merits as banking propositions. 


STRENGTHENING OF STERLING 


The Middle East crisis brought Sterling 
under almost continuous pressure in the 
second half of the year. Official support was 
given to maintain both the official and trans- 
ferable account rates and the cost of this to 
our gold and dollar reserves was substantial, 
resulting in the loss in a space of five or 
six months of approximately one-quarter 
of the reserves held before the trouble 
started. In December, however, the Authori- 
ties took steps to fortify the reserves 
by exercising drawing rights on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and by arranging 
borrowing facilities from the Export-Import 
Bank. This has restored confidence in the 
ability and the determination of the Govern- 
ment to maintain the value of the Pound and, 
as a result, there has been a very appreciable 
strengthening of the value of Sterling in 
terms of all foreign currencies in recent 
weeks, We shall have heavy Dollar pay- 
ments to make for the substantial purchases 
of Western Hemisphere oil which have been 
arranged to replace, as far as possible, sup- 
plies lost through the closure of the Suez 
Canal, but with the increased reserves now 
available there is confidence that these can 
be met without further danger to Sterling. 


Nevertheless, the impact of the crisis will 
be felt throughout industry. Production will 
be curtailed and this may, in the long run, 
have a detrimental effect on our exports. It 
has also brought home to us the extent to 
which our failure to secure a higher produc- 
tion of coal has made us increasingly depen- 
dent on oil for the expanding fuel needs 
of industry and has stressed the necessity of 
pushing ahead as far’ as possible with our 
nuclear power programme. The rationing of 
petrol and oil will have a serious effect oa 
every branch of our economy ; it will create 
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particular difficulties for those who are 
entirely dependent on fuel oil supplies. 


A SPUR TO INFLATION 


Criticism has been levelled at the decision 
of the Government to increase the customs 
duty on petrol and oil and I feel that it may 
have been a mistake to take such a quick 
and seemingly ad hoc decision, for it has 
undoubtedly given rise to a widespread belief 
that the Government think that all our ills 
can be cured by increases in taxation. On 
this ground alone it may have been a bad 
decision. It was surely also psychologically 
unwise to suggest that it might be necessary 
to increase the standard rate of income tax in 
the next Budget, for until more information 
was available as to the full consequences of 
the crisis and its probable duration no reliable 
forecast of the full financial effect could pos- 
sibly be made. Surely, too, every effort must 
be made to avoid further increases in taxa- 
tion. I am convinced that the high level and 
the incidence of our existing taxation are fac- 
tors limiting our economic development at 
the present time. Taxation is a spur to infla- 
tion ; a brake on all those qualities of which 
we are so much in need today—initiative, 
enterprise, and the will to work. It reduces 
the ability and the desire to save and encour- 
ages waste and extravagance. Surely, there- 
fore, the aim must be to reduce rather than 
increase it further and, what is perhaps of 
equal importance, the Government should let 
the people know that it regards this as one 
of its major tasks. Has the’ time not arrived 
for making a further review of Government 
expenditure, because there is a widespread 
belief that substantial economies are possible? 
Furthermore, one of the main problems facing 
us today is the fact that the Government is 
unable to meet the whole of its expenditure 
out of the vast sums taken in taxation and is 
still financing the balance by increases in the 
money supply. This continual creation of 
additional money in excess of increased pro- 
duction has been one of the chief causes of 
our recurring financial crises. It is infla- 
tionary and some means of reducing the 
expenditure of the Government should he 
sought. If in the end it is found imoossible 
to secure any large measure of reduction, we 
shall have to depend on securing greater pro- 
ductivity in industry to provide for the 
increased capital investment needed in the 
private sector of the economy. I have pre- 
viously spoken about this question of pro- 
ductivity and I make no apology for referring 
to it again. Increased productivity is one of 
the things which we need most of all today. 
There are good grounds for believing that it 
would not be impossible to achieve the small 
increase in the overall rate which would go 
a long way towards solving our difficulties, 
and every effort should be made to secure 
this by increasing incentives through a lower- 
ing of taxation and in other ways. We should 
also encourage by all means in our power the 
removal by employees and by managements 
of restrictive practices which are prevalent in 
industry today and which are very often car- 
ried on in the mistaken belief that they 
benefit those who impose them. 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


Turning now to Scottish industry and 
trade, I refer first to our staple industries in 
the shipbuilding and engineering field, upon 
which the well-being of so many of our 
people depends. These industries have had 
@ good year and seem assured of a high level 
of activity for many. years ahead. The whole 
world is now committed to a large shipbuild- 
ing programme, not only for tankers which 
have featured so much in the news recently, 
but also for vessels of all descriptions. This 
presents our shipbuilders with a wonderful 


opportunity to secure orders sufficient to keep 
our shipyards busy for a long time to come. 
They must, however, maintain their efficiency 
at the highest level in order to keep their 
prices competitive with those of shipbuilders 
in other countries. The demand for steel 
products both for home requirements and 
for overseas markets continues to rise and, 
despite increased production, still remains 
unsatisfied. We are grateful to the shipbuild- 
ing and steel industries for the substantial 
contribution they make to our earnings of 
foreign currencies. 


In 1956 the whisky industry again set up 
a new record of sales overseas and maintained 
its position as Britain’s greatest dollar 
earner. Scotch Whisky remains in demand 
throughout the world. It has qualities which 
cannot be matched by whiskies produced 
elsewhere and, with additional supplies now 
becoming available, it is confidently expected 
that fresh export records will be set up in 
the years ahead. 


It is quality, too, which has been respon- 
sible for the creation of the world-wide 
demand for cashmere knitwear, hosiery and 
the other products of our mills in the 
Borders and elsewhere. In fact, the whole 
range of our textile products—knitwear, 
woollen cloth, cotton fabrics, household linen 
and jute goods—makes a very substantial and 
valuable contribution to our earnings over- 
seas. 


FARMING INDUSTRY’S 
SUCCESS 


Our farmers again had very difficult condi- 
tions to contend with in 1956. The drought 
of the previous year extended well into the 
summer and when it broke it was followed 
by a long period of abnormally heavy rain- 
fall. Notwithstanding the consequent diffi- 
culties of harvesting, the yield of our agricul- 
tural products was generally good.. The 
heavy rains again led to serious flooding in 
some parts of the country and, while not on 
the scale experienced in 1948, this was never- 
theless a serious matter for those affected. It 
caused not only a loss of produce at the time 
but may also have a detrimental effect on 
the future cropping of the land. Despite these 
periodical set-backs, the farming industry is 
having marked success in its all-out efforts 
to lessen our dependence on imports of food- 
stuffs and, because of the facilities we extend 
to the industry, we feel justified in claiming 
some share of the credit. Unfortunately, the 
drift from the land, particularly in the 
remoter areas, continues and we seem no 
nearer a solution of this problem, despite the 
improvement which has taken place in the 
conditions of employment of those engaged 
in agriculture and forestry. 


Unemployment in Scotland still continues 
to run above the level of the average of the 
United Kingdom. This is largely due, as 
is well known, to the lack of a proper diversi- 
fication of our industry. The Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry) and 
others have done much to improve the situa- 
tion by extending the range of our economic 
activity. They have brought new industries 
to Scotland ; helped to provide better factory 
accommodation in new industrial estates and 
given encouragement and advice to businesses 
engaged in the newer industries upon which 
we are placing so many of our hopes for the 
future. In many other directions the 
Council] has dealt with the problem in a 
realistic and practical way. Notwithstanding 
this, however, we are still unduly dependent 
on our heavy industries to provide employ- 
ment for our people. 


One of the most heartening features of 
recent years is the development of the petro- 
leum chemical industry taking place at 
Grangemouth. Great advances have been 
made in the past few years and Grangemouth 
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is fast growing into one of cur major indus- 
trial areas, and I pay tribute to those far- 
sighted individuals to whom we are indebted 
for this progress. I wish also to add a word 
of thanks to all those concerns throughout 
the whole country—some of them relatively 
small—with no established market overseas 
who are, through strenuous efforts, increasing 
their sales 1c foreign buyers. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


In regard to our own affairs, the year’s 
operations have resulted in a Profit of 
£638,801 after making allocations to the 
Staff Pension and Widows’ Funds and after 
providing for all taxation and making trans- 
fers to Reserves for Contingencies, out of 
which provisions have been made for all bad 
and doubtful debts, fluctuations in the value 
of Investments and other contingencies. 
This was a reduction of some £2,100 on the 
Profit of 1955, reflecting the fact already 
disclosed by the results of other Scottish 
Banks that the year was generally less favour- 
able to the Scottish Banks than to Banks 
south of the Border. The main reason for 


“this difference lies in the higher proportion of 


deposits bearing interest held by the Scottish 
Banks, which makes our earnings less subject 
to variation as a result of changes in the level 
of interest rates than appears to be the case 
with the English Banks. In our case, another 
factor which affected our earnings was the 
reduced resources available to us throughout 
the year. Our Deposits at just over £120 
million show a drop of £8 million as 
compared with the figure at December 31, 
1955, in large measure due to competition 
from Tax Reserve Certificates and Treasury 
Bills. We also know that many of our cus- 
tomers, because of the impact of the credit 
squeeze, have had to operate on much lower 
working balances than normally. 


Our Advances at £44,900,000 were 
£300,000 down on the figure at the end of 
the previous year, and this is mainly due 
to the curtailment of credit through the 
operation of the squeeze. Applications for 
accommodation continue unabated and, as 
many of our customers at the end of the year 
had not fully drawn against limits previously 
agreed, it will be surprising if we are able 
to prevent the total] from rising in the current 
year. 


Our Investments, in conformity with our 
traditional practice, are shown at or under 
the market value at the date of the balance. 
The total at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheet is approximately £4,300,000 less than 
the figure at the end of the previous year. 
While the year has been a fairly difficult 
one, the result of our operations is regarded 
as satisfactory and the position shown by our 
Balance Sheet reflects strength and liquidity. 
These remarks apply also to the consolidated 
figures of the Group. 


The payment of a final dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent actual, making 14 per cent 
for the year, the same rate as paid in 1955, 
will be recommended at the Annual Court of 
Proprietors on February 26th, and _ this, 
together with the interim dividend paid in 
September, will absorb £478,975. Of the 
remaining balance, it is proposed to allocate 
£150,000 to our Reserve for Contingencies, 
leaving a sum of £143,353 to be carried 
forward. 


Looking at the Group as a whole, the 
consolidated Profit amounted to £900,679, an 
increase of £41.000 over the figure for 1955. 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Limited, had a very 
successful year and continues to expand its 
branch system in areas where it has not 
hitherto been represented. The experience 
of Glyn, Mills & Company was very much 
the same as our own and, consequently, their 
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profit for the year showed a slight reduction. 
At the end of the year the total Deposits of 
the Group amounted to £311,686,000, and 
the Advances to £115,133,000. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


Finally, I should like, on behalf of the 
Court, to pay a special tribute to the whole 
of the Bank’s Staff, from the General Man- 
ager, Mr Ballantyne, and his team at Head 
Office to the newest joined recruit. It is team 
work that makes for success, and all of them 
have contributed in their varying capacities 
to the smooth working of the organisation. 
To them all I would like to express our 
appreciation for the manner in which they 
have carried out their duties. 





WEST RIDING WORSTED 
AND WOOLLEN MILLS 


SIR JOHN KEELING’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills 
Limited was held on February 7th, at Brad- 
ford, Sir John Keeling (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


I am glad to be able to report that in the 
year under review our operating subsidiary 
companies were well employed, leading in 
most cases to considerably higher production. 
This, and the efficiency of our plants, enabled 
us to offset the narrow margins of profit 
obtainable. We subscribe to the need for 
resiraint in prices as a practical measure to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in the 
national economy, but the principal factor 
affecting prices in the Wool Textile Industry 
is fluctuation in the price of its raw material. 


The trading profit of the Group for the 
year was £1,184,468, before Taxation, com- 
pared with £1,007,923 for the previous year, 
an improvement of 17}. per cent. _ 

The Chairman then referred to the upward 
movement in Merino Wool values which 
occurred during the last few months of their 
financial year, and to what had happened to 
wool values in general since that, and con- 


tinued : The rise has been too rapid and 
its causes too suspect to be other than an 
anxiety. 


Another disturbing feature is that produc- 
tion costs continue to rise and to eat into 
profit margins. When it comes to foreign 
trade, they are an additional and most serious 
handicap. 

On the subject of foreign trade, I must 
refer to the recent decision of the United 
States Government to put a “ quota barrier ” 
in the shape of a penal tariff to any further 
expansion in the weight of worsted and 
woollen cloth imports. The United States 
has been an important market for specialised 
manufactures, in which one of our operating 
subsidiaries has been established for some- 
thing like 70 years. It is disappointing, to 
say the least, to have to face the limitation 
of dollar exports which are so vital to the 
economy of this country. 


On the other side of the picture, I can 
tell you that we have secured our share of 
business since the end of our financial year, 
and have been able to maintain an excellent 
level of activity. Orders are sufficient to 
ensure the continuation of this position for 
some months to come. Accordingly, and 
despite the difficulties I have mentioned, I 
feel we have reason to anticipate a not un- 
satisfactory result from the current year’s 
operations. 


The report and accounts were adop‘ed. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual General Meeting for the year 
1957 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held on February 6th, at the 
Head Office of the Bank, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. Mr A. W. Tuke (the Chair- 
man) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening 
the Meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman moved : 

“ That the Report of the Directors of the 
Company now produced, together with the 
Accounts annexed as at December 31, 1956, 
duly audited,.be received, approved and 
adopted, and that there be declared, pay- 
able on the 20th instant, to the Stock- 
holders registered in the books of the 
Company on January 13, 1957, a Final 
Dividend of 7 per cent, making 12 per 
cent for the year, on the Ordinary Stock, 
and a Final Dividend of 10 per cent, mak- 
ing 20 per cent for the year, on the Staff 
Stock, less income tax at the standard raté 
in each case.” 


Sir F. Cecil Ellerton, Deputy Chairman, 
seconded the motion, which was carried. 


Mr Theodore David Barclay ; Mr Mungo 
Campbell, CBE ; the Hon George William 
ffolkes Dawnay, MC; Mr Cuthbert Fitz- 
herbert ; Mr Richard Evelyn Fleming, MC ; 
Mr Alexander Ludovic Grant; Sir Albert 
Henry Stanley Hinchliffe; and Mr David 
Wyamar Vaughan, retiring Directors, were 
re-elected Directors of the Company, and 
other ordinary business was transacted. 
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A vote of thanks to the Staff and a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for presiding at 
the Meeting were unanimously B wwe y and 
the proceedings terminated. 





MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


The one hundred and twenty-sixth annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited 
was held on February 8th at the head office, 
Liverpool. Sir A. Harold Bibby, DSO, DL, 
Chairman of the Bank, presided. 


The notice convening the meeting and 
the auditors’ report were read. The report 
and accounts for 1956 were adopted. 


The Chairman said that brief particulars 
of the scheme for reorganising the Bank’s 
capital had, supported by advice, been pub- 
lished in the press as it was felt to be in 
the best interest of members to disclose the 
correct details without delay. He added that 
no useful purpose would be served by dis- 
cussing the matter at the moment, but it 
was hoped to post circulars to members on 
February 11th for consideration at meetings 
on Wednesday, March 6th. 


Resolutions were passed re-electing the 
retiring directors and fixing the auditors’ 
remuneration. ° 


A vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to Sir A. Harold Bibby for 
presiding. 


The chief general manager, Mr M. 
Conacher, replied to the tribute to the staff. 











Sheet. 


By Total Income from Banking, etc. 





To Total Charges for the year, including Depreciation... 
» Net Profit for the year ended 31st March, 1956 eee 


THE RAFIDAIN BANK 


Balance Sheet as at 31st March, 1956 





reneeeinimenes LD. LD. 
Authorised and Paid Up Capital ee me 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ion 2,000,000 
Current, Deposits and Other Accounts : _ 

Iraq Government Departments and Institutions 23,057,764 
Public Jan =e Sas ‘ eas 12,492,230 
—— se 35,549,994 
Sundry Credit Balances 618,978 
Provision for Income Tax .. . a tai aaile — 364,000 
Liability Under Credits, Guarantees, etc. On Account of Customers:— 
As per Contra (of which I.D. 3,660 — Bills for Collection and 
Deposits for Safe Custody) .. on 8,984,000 
Profit and Loss Account :— “ED. - 
As per last Balance Sheet 72,626 
Net Profit for the year end: | 3ist March, 1956 1,168,671 
Less : Provision for Income Tax on the Results 
for the year ended 3lst March, 1956 - 358,607 
se 810,064 
—_— 882,690 
49,399,662 
ASSETS ———— 
LD. I.D. 
Cash in Hand and at Banks, at Call and at Short Notice = 12,071,219 
Iraq Government, British Government and Other Securities at or 
Under Cost ‘“ 2,316,213 
Bills Discounted, Advances, € ete. Less : Provision for Doubtful Debts):— - 
Bills Discounted Se a ar: ‘ie ..- 12,776,960 
Advances, etc. 11,927,905 
24,704,865 
Sundry Debit Balances a 442,038 
Lands, Buildings, Furniture and Fittings at cost Tess Depreciation ‘ince 881,327 
Customers Liability Under Credits, Guarantees, etc. As per Contra (of 
which I.D. 3,660 teatatnamaiir for _— ovens on = ~— 
Custody)... 8,984,000 
49,399,662 





We have verified the Assets and Liabilities of the Rafidain Bank as set forth in the above Balance 
_In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the Bank’s affairs at 31st March, 1956, according to the best of our information and the 
explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Bank. 


(Signed) WHINNEY MURRAY & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 


Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 3ist March, a 


463, 466 
1,168,671 
1,572,137 





LD. 
.' 1,572,137 
1,572,137 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


EFFECT OF SEVERE GOVERNMENT 
RESTRICTIONS 


MR P. PERRING-THOMS ON CURRENT 
TRENDS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Radio Rentals Limited was held on February 
5th at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, 
W.1, Mr P. Perring-Thoms (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr A. O. B. Wall, CA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: The Accounts for the 
twentieth financial year of the Company 
show a new record profit. 


After providing for all charges other than 
Taxation the Group profit is £1,028,586, an 
increase of £226,300. The net profit of the 
Group after providing an extra £189,182 for 
Taxation is £37,118 above last year. 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account I would draw your attention to the 
provision for Depreciation of no less than 
£1,533,901, which reflects your Directors’ 
continuing prudent and conservative policy. 
Staff Bonus, Pensions Scheme and Staff Wel- 
fare Fund shows a comparatively small 
increase due to a certain amount of bonus 
being commuted to basic wage. 


All the subsidiary companies except 
Rentevision, Ltd., which has not traded, 
operated at a profit for the year under 
review. 


Turning now to the items of appropria- 
tions, your Directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 174} per cent 
payable on the Capital as increased by the 
bonus issue in October last of 1,796,253 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each. It is also pro- 
posed to transfer £400,000 to General 
Reserve. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet you will 
note the increase in the cost of radio and 
television sets on or for rental. All these 
new stocks were manufactured by our sub- 
sidiary, Mains Radio Gramophones Limited, 
and I am happy to tell you that their products 
have been much admired by the public and 
are well thought of by our own technical 
field staff. 


The expenditure on 14 new retail shops 
during the year and the re-siting of 13 other 
branchés is partly reflected in the increase in 
freehold and leasehold fixed assets. The only 
other item of interest in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet is the reduction in the amounts 
receivable in respect of Hire Purchase Service 
Agreements which, of course, follows on the 
larger hire purchase deposits now required 
by Government Order. 


IMPACT OF DIFFICULT TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


Shareholders are aware of the difficult 
trading conditions recently imposed upon 
your Company, and will no doubt be inter- 
ested to assess their impact upon the year 


under review, also the possible effect on the - 


future. I briefly mentioned in my last review 
the increase of Purchase Tax of October, 
1955. This disturbance to trading was fol- 
lowed by a serious tightening of the credit 
squeeze. You will appreciate that in this 
business we cannot healthily and economically 





develop on share capital alone, as a material 
measure of temporary finance is essential 
during a period of growth. 


Having adjusted our trading to make the 
best of the circumstances the next obstacle 
to planned progress came on February 17, 
1956, when for the first time rental of radio 
and television became the subject of a Con- 
trol Order requiring that nine months’ rentals 
for any radio or television set must be paid 
in advance of installation. That control is 
the most serious legislative restriction in 
peacetime that has ever affected the Group 
and but for this the results for the year under 
review would, I am convinced, have been 
materially better. 


The impact of the Order is particularly 
heavy on the radio renting branch of the 
business, and the decrease in the number of 
subscribers renting our radio sets is un- 
paralleled in the history of the Company. On 
the other hand Radio Rentals (Sales with 
Service) Limited, which deals with the sales 
branch of the Group’s trading, has improved 
its results and indeed since the introduction 


of the Order the proportion of sales 
orders to rental orders has_ increased 
materially. 


In the meantime we are concentrating on 
television rental which is now the major part 
of our business, and here I am pleased to 
report that conditions’ have proved less diffi- 
cult to the extent that we have been able to 
complete a satisfactory programme during the 
last half-year of the year under review, and 
for the following four months to Christmas, 
1956. In my opinion the reason why tele- 
vision has been less seriously affected is due 
to its being a very new industry and also 
because as yet the complicated business of the 
disposal of re-hire sets does not arise to the 
degree that it does in radio renting. 


While the authorities continue to insist on 
placing the Radio and Television Rental 
Industry at an unfair disadvantage to the rest 
of the trade we shall do everything possible 
to overcome the handicap and every effort 
will continue to be made to obtain a 
just modification of the Control of Rent- 
ing Order. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE 
FUTURE 


I have no wish to emphasise or belittle the 
difficulties of trading under controls, seeking 
only to inform you as briefly as possible of 
the position. I can also give you the brighter 
side of the picture because there are two fac- 
tors in our favour which are most important 
in our television business. The public are 
becoming increasingly aware that a television 
set is a scientific instrument requiring expert 
attention, the service and maintenance of 
which can more effectively and economically 
be provided by a rental service organisation 
especially where, as in our case, they are also 
the manufacturers. Secondly, I am pleased 
to inform you that a growing percentage of 
our new rental business is being done with 
members of the public who previously owned 
a set and who required a_ replacement. 
Whilst this tendency can be maintained I 
have every confidence in the profitable future 
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of our Group. In the first four months of 
the current financial year public demand for 
our television service has been high and a 
very satisfactory volume of business was 
transacted. 


In July, 1956, Sir Giles Guthrie, Bart, and 
Mr G. W. Parker were appointed Directors 
of the Parent Company and the subsidiaries, 
and I would take this opportunity of record- 
ing my appreciation of their contributions to 
the deliberations of your Board. 


Finally, I must pay my annual tribute to 
the staff for their energetic and enthusiastic 
work for the Group during the year. At the 
present time petrol rationing is causing them 
severe dislocation of work and personal in- 
convenience, but their loyal co-operation in 
meeting the problem is worthy of the highest 
praise. I have much pleasure in according 
to the staff of the Group the thanks of the 
Board and the shareholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Sir Giles Guthrie, 
Bart, Mr G. W. Parker and Mr J. L. Wilkie, 
CA, were re-elected. 





LLOYD’S PACKING 
WAREHOUSES 
(HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


YEAR OF RISING COSTS AND 
FALLING MARGINS 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Lloyd’s Packing Warehouses (Holdings) 
Limited, was held on February Ist in Man- 
chester, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, OBE (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows the Group Trading Profit at £406,658, 
a decrease of £174,149 compared with the 
previous year. After making provision for 
Taxation £234,276, as against £299,656 net 
last year, there is an Aggregate Net Profit 
of £172,382 compared with £281,151 a year 
ago. Deducting £13,205, the proportion 
attributable to outside shareholders’ interests, 
and adding the balance brought forward 
from the previous year £290,839, there is an 
available balance in the Group of £450,016. 
From this sum, £25,000 has been allocated 
to General Reserve. 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of 7 per cent less tax on 
the ordinary stock, making 12 per cent less 
tax for the year. This dividend, together 
with the preference and ordinary dividends 
already paid, will absorb £110,388 leaving, 
after making the allocation to Reserve re- 
ferred to, a balance to carry forward in the 
Group of £314,628 as against £290,839 
brought in. 

Referring to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Current Assets at £2,329,598 are 
£300,366 less than a year ago, this being 
attributable to reductions in stocks and 


debtors. Current Assets exceed Current 
Liabilities by £1,565,227 and Combined 
Capital and Revenue’ Reserves total 


£1,377,626, as against £1,350,475 a year 
ago. 

The Consolidated Accounts of Regentone 
Products Limited, show a Trading Profit of 
£34,229 for the year under review, compared 
with £427,753 for the eighteen months to 
September 30, 1955. After providing £9,075 
for Taxation, the balance of £25,154 is car- 
ried forward to the credit of Profit and Loss 
Account. 
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The statement then reviewed the activities 
in the main Divisions constituting the Group 
and after referring to the very considerable 
fall in the profits of Regentone as a result of 
the credit restrictions and increase in 
the rate of Purchase Tax imposed by the 
Chancellor during the year, the Chairman 
continued : 


Needless to say, following the measures 
taken by the Chancellor, immediate steps 
were taken to reorientate the nature of busi- 
ness more in keeping with market require- 
ments. From the commencement of our 
new financial year to date, the turnover com- 
pares favourably with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, up to which time 
the results were satisfactory. 


SUMMARY 


_ The year under review has been one of 
rising costs and falling margins. Reductions 
in costs which can be brought about by in- 
stallation of more modern plant are con- 
stantly overtaken by increases in wages, and 
those overhead expenses over which we have 
no control. 


The results demonstrate the grave danger, 
from the point of view of the national 
economy, if inflation is not checked. The 
activities of the Lloyd’s Group of Companies 
are, in large measure, related directly or 
indirectly to exports and there is abundant 
evidence that, as a nation, our competitive 
ability in the export field is being seriously 
challenged. The radio and television indus- 
try, in which the Group has a‘ substantial 
interest, has a valuable export potential, but 
its efficiency is essentially based upon the 
home market. The export potential will be 
impaired if the industry is to be subjected to 
rates of purchase tax and hire purchase 
deposits which have a crippling effect on its 
home sales. 


I conclude with expressing my gratitude to 
Mr F. L. Chaplin, the Managing Director, 
my Colleagues on the Board, and to Man- 
agement and Staffs throughout the Group, 
for their valued services. I feel sure Stock- 
holders will wish to join me in that expres- 
sion. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ARTHUR GUINNESS SON 
AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BEER 
SALES 


The Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son and Company Limited was 
held on January 31st at Park Royal Brewery, 
London, N.W.10. 


The Earl of Iveagh, KG, CB, CMG, Chair- 
man of the Company, who presided, said: 
Your 1956 gross profits increased over 1955 
by nearly three quarters of a million, due to 
increased beer sales. On the brewing side 
the straight increase was over £800,000, due 
to record sales. In spite of rising costs our 
bulk sale price has remained unchanged for 
the last six years. This is only possible by 
expanding sales, and although we are always 
on the search for economies, yet there is not 
scope in all the possible economies to offset 
rising costs. Looking into the immediate 
future the picture is not rosy ; in my opinion 
we shall be fortunate if we are able in 
this present year to hold our sales and 
our profits. 


A very large part of gross profits has dis- 
appeared in taxation, partly due to tax adjust- 
ments but principally because higher profits 
attract higher income tax. The effect of the 
two budgets of last year in regard to profits 
tax was to make the maintenance of our divi- 
dend much more costly than before. 


CONFECTIONERY GROUP 
RESULTS 


William Nuttall Group profits have fallen, 
as was anticipated by Major Allnatt last year ; 
but even this lower figure shows a very hand- 
some return on the money invested. Sales 
have been expanding, and our very well 
managed subsidiary is extending into new 


areas. There were large reserves in the 
Group accumulated from undistributed 
profits. Part of these have been capitalised ; 


so that the share capital is now £1 million. 
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RECORD OVERSEAS SALES 


Our beer sales overseas have been a record, 
and I would draw your attention to the Ex- 
ports Supplement in the Annual Report. In 
Guinness Exports Limited we have an ex- 
ceedingly enterprising and imaginative Chair- 
man in Mr A. W. Fawcett, and it is due 
largely to his drive and to his fine team that 
the results are so good. They have regained 
our old American export market and are 
slowly extending it; but it is still small. 
During the year we took over the minority 
interest in Guinness Exports which is now 
wholly owned by us. 


ALE BREWING IN USA AND IRELAND 


The arrangements by which the Goebel 
Brewery of Detroit in the USA was licensed 
to brew Guinness Beer and Guinness Ale 
under our direction have been terminated. 
It became clear that heavy expenditure would 
be needed to break into the tough beer world 
of America and we were not prepared to 
adventure the money. Neither the experi- 
ment nor its termination involve your com- 
pany in loss. 


In Ireland our ale sales fell. During the 
year we took an interest in Smithwicks 
Brewery, Kilkenny, and are represented on 
their board. 


NORTHERN IRELAND SUBSIDIARY 


We have established a separate company at 
Belfast which is entirely responsible for sell- 
ing, distribution and advertising of Guinness 
in Northern Ireland. 


The Earl of Iveagh concluded by paying 
a tribute to staff and employees, to whom a 
bonus of one month’s pay had been given. 
He made special reference to those who had 
retired on pension during the year, including 
more than sixty with over forty years’ service 
and several with over fifty years’. 


The Report and Accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the recommendation of 
the Directors approved for the payment of 
final dividends on February Ist of 3 per cent 
on the Preference Stock and 15 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock, both less Income Tax. 





APPOINTMENTS 
THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of The Queen’s University of Belfast 


invites 
applications for the post of Tutor in Practical Work 
in the School of Social Studies from September 1, 1957, 


or such later date as may be arranged. Initial placing on 
the salary scale of £650 x £50 to £1,000 plus F.S.S.U. 
benefits will depend on qualifications and experience. 
Candidates should hold a University degree and have 
had practical experience in a family case work agency 
recognised for training. but arrangements to gain such 
experience can be made for a successful candidate who is 
otherwise well qualified. Postgraduate qualitications ia 
Specialist fields of social work would be an advantage. 
Applications should be submitted by April 1, 1957.— 
Further particulars can be obtained from G. R. Cowie, 
M.A., . Secretary. 

CONOMIST.—Economics Graduate, aged 25 to 35, 

required to work and write on economic problems 
connected with nuclear power and nuclear power station 
design. Analytical ability and adaptability are more 
important than a previous technical background, as the 
applicant appointed will have every opportunity to learn 
about the technical aspects of the work. Previous 
industrial experience an advantage.—Write, giving details 
of educational qualifications and career, to Personnel 
Manager (BE), he General Electric Company Limited, 
Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, Erith, Kent 


MARKET RESEARCH OR MARKETING 


Men with an aptitude for statistics, and some experience 
in the use of Marketing Research are invited to apply 
for an appointment in one of the larger Advertising 
Agencies. The job is to assist the account executives in 
the planning side of their work—interpreting sales figures, 
suggesting and making arrangements for specific Research, 
collaborating with the client’s own Research Department 
and so forth. Although this is obviously a responsible 
position, men with a relatively short experience of Market 
Research would be considered.—Box 625 

HE National Institute of Economic and Social Research 

invites applications for the post of Senior Research 
Officer. The successful candidate will take charge of 
research on the measurement of the comparative economic 
position of different socio-economic groups. The appoint- 
ment, which is for three years Starting at a date between 
March 1 and October 1, 1957, will carry a salary within 
the range £1,100 to £1, 450 p.a , with F.S.S.U. provision 
and family allowances. A special appointment at a higher 
salary would be considered for a candidate of exceptional 
qualifications.—Applications to the Secretary (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) at 2 Dean Trench 
Street, London, S.W.1. not later than February 28th. 








THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

GLASGOW 


(Affiliated to the University of Glaskow) 
DEPARTMENT 


OF 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


APPOINTMENT 
OF 
SENIOR LECTURER 


Applications are invited for a Senior Lectureship in 
the Department of Industrial Administration. 

Candidates should possess a good academic degree, or 
equivalent qualification, and have had experience in 
industry or administration, preferably in such fields as 
Industrial Engineering, Work Study, Planning and Control, 
Operational Research or Accountancy. The salary scale 
will be on the scale £1,400 x £50 to £1,550 with super- 
annuation and a scheme of family allowances. There may 
be some revision of this scale in the near future. 

Forms of application may obtained from the 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Royal College of Science and 
Technology, George Street, Glasgow, . 


ARKETING.—Applications are invited for a Senior 
Executive position’ of unusual scope and interest 
with a large manufacturing Company. The appointment 
will involve the direction of a unit engaged in forecasting 





short and long-term market trends and carrying out 
continuous investigations in fields affecting commercial 
policy. The Company is interested in Graduate Economists 


or Statisticians, preferably with post-graduate research 
experience, who have a wide knowledae both of the study 
of economic trends and of the-organisation of consumer 
research: the work will cover home and overseas markets. 
Previous experience in the administrative aspects of 
controlling a small department will also be of advantage. 
This appointment offers an attractive career and the 
Starting salary will be in the region of £1,750 or possibly 
more, depending upon experience and qualifications. 
Applications will be treated in strict confidence.—Box 620. 

UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT with fluent French is 

required for professional appointment in the Belgian 
Congo Administrative ability, energy and initiative 
essential Exceptional prospects for the right man.— 
Write Box X.496, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street. E.C.2, 









NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: D. A. R. Clark, M.Sc.(Tech.) 

Sepheotions are invited for the following appointment : 
LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES, with Work 
Study experience. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale 
as follows: (Men), £1,200 x £30 to £1,350 per annum. 

The policy of the College is to encourage staff and 
Students to undertake research work, an appreciabie 
amount being in progress at the present time. 

Further particulars and form of application may be 
obtained from the Principal, Nottingham and District 
Technical College. Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. to 
whom completed forms should be returned as soon as 
possible. 

JACK 


7. @. SON, 
Clerk to the Joint Education Committee 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


Applications are invited for the post of Personal Assis- 
tant to a Senior Executive with a prominent Developing 
Organisation. Candidates must be men between the age 
of 25 and 33 and should have a good University degrce 
(Arts or Science) or equivalent professional qualification, 
and at least 2 years’ post graduate experience in industry 
or commerce. It would be an advantage for candidates to 
have had civil engineering, building, or housing or estate 
Management experience. 

Requirements include a high level of intelligence, marked 
administrative ability, socially impressive personali'y, 
robust health and marked drive and ambition. It 
proposed to allow the chosen candidate about six months 
practical training on the job before he is given major 
executive responsibilities. 

The post will be in London, but some travelling witha 
Great Britain will be involved. Starting salary will be 
about £1,500 p.a., and there are excellent prospects of 
rapid increase of salary. 

Candidates are asked to make their applications on the 
Standard form which is available from: The_ Secretary 


(C21), 14 Welbeck ‘Street, London, W.1 (Telephone: 
WELbeck 1144). ; 
“A DVERTISING/SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


required by Leading Food Manufacturer near London 
Applicants (30-42 age group) should have wide knowlede¢ 
of techniques of advertising with emphasis on promotional 
experience with branded packaged products. Substantial 
salary and attractive amenities including non-contributory 
pension.—Applications, stating age, full details of exper- 
ence and present salary, to Box 622. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field of political 
Econom and Public Administration. The value of 
the Fellowships will normally be within the range of 
£700-£1,500 per annum, according to experience and 
qualifications. Regulations governing the award of the 
Fellowships may be obtained from the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, to whom applications should 
be sent not later than_ March 1, 1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL — 


Applications, are invited for a Leverhulme Postgraduate 
Fellowship in any Department of the Faculty of Arts. 
The Fellowship will be tenable for one year at a value 
of £500. but may be renewed for a sgcond year at a 
value of £5 

Applications, three copies, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, proposed field of research and the names 
of two referees, should be received not later than March 
|, 1957. by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 


btained. 
ae oa STANLEY DUMBELL. 
Registrar. 


~~ THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


THE FACIL EES OF ARTS, poosenesse AND 
OCIAL STUDIES AND 
POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited for not more than three Post- 
Research Scholarships tenable at the University 
of Leeds by graduates of other Universities. These 
Scholarships, each of the value of £330 a year plus fees, 
‘i be tenable from October 1, 1957, for advanced study 
or research in the Faculties of Arts, Economic and 
Social Studies and Law, and will be renewable annually. 




























Maximum tenure tbree years.—Applications (including 
those of students ho will graduate in June, 1957), 
should be submitted on 





forms obtainable from The 
Registrar, The University, Leeds 2. Closing date May 1, 


1957, — 








MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained S — on the selection 
of u 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


a company (3.000-4,000 employees) making 

marketing quality domestic electrical 
appliances. The appointment results from policy 
and organisational decisions, which form part_of 
a determined attack on this market. The 
Company has plans for a_ very considerable 
expansion in the next few years. Responsibility 
will be to the Sales Director (who retires in 
1-2 years) .for the policy, planning and control of 
sales throughout Great Britain. Headquarters 
in London 

Candidates must have had successful experience 
in a highly competitive market, including 
managing a consumer goods sales organisation, 
and directing a large field force selling to the 
retail trade. Knowledge of the domestic electrical 
appliance field an advantage but not essential. 
— general education necessary, preferably 

uth a University degree Age 35-45, salary 
hy 00-£5 ,000 

Please send brief details, ) 
to H. E. Roff (S249), Management Sclection 
Limited, 17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. No 
information will be passed to our clients without 
candidates’ permission after full personal 
discussion at which the identity of the Company 
will be disclosed. 























in strict confidence, 









TTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES are offered to 
QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS (age limit 30 years) 
in the Unilever Audit Department. Candidates need not 
have had any previous commercial experience. The work 
provides excellent experience in progressive auditing tech- 
ngues and in modern methods of accounting and com- 
mercial control in a wide variety of process industries. A 
certain amount of travel in the U.K. is entailed although 
the work is based on London or Port Sunlight. Audit 
Department is a recognised training ground for men 
sutable for promotion to commercial positions in the 
Concern—not confined solely to accounting. There is 
also considerable scope for advancement within the Audit 
Department. Successful candidates will be eligible for 
consideration for the Concern’s Management Development 
Scheme which is designed to train young men for mana- 
serial ¢ =] — —— -: 
qualifications and experience. t will not 
£850 per annum for men who have comers National 
Service. 
Applications, 






















a bricf summary of 
Personne! 







tducation and experience. be sent to 
Division (GOS 141), Unilever Limited, Unilever House, 
, Blackfnars.. London, L©.4, > c 








RELAYS 


High level TECHNICAL COMMERCIAL MANAGER 
is sought by a large company in the London area to 
assume responsibility for the control of its Relay Division. 
This responsibility covers designs, selling and production 
Applicant should preferably be technically qualified, having 
experience in this field or associated products. The start- 
ing salary would be commensurate with experience vut for 
the right applicant should not be below £2,500 per annum. 
Good pension scheme and other benefits.—Applications, 




















UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 

De eg ema propos 
1 
legal or social problems related to the owner- 
tenure or development of land 

Essential qualifications : 
Economic History, 
Law, or a degree with a high class in Estate Management, 


partment 
from October 1, 


award, 
economic, 
ship. 


of 


poses to 


grants for research in 


good honours degree in History, 
Economics, 


Agricultural Economics, or 


or evidence of likelihood to obtain such a degree not later 


than July, 
Value of a 
College fees. 


ment, 





1957. 


grant 


£400 a_ year, 
Normally tenable for two years. 
Particulars from Secretary, 
74 Trumpington Street, 
applications should reach him by March 15th. 





plus University and 


Board of Estate Manage- 
Cambridge. Completed 





ROLLS-ROYCE 
— ENGINE aphlponag 


several v. 


hav acancies in 
ENGINEERING ft Dit DEPARTMENT 


which 
office 
on bdehaif of 


is concerned with work study, budgetary control, 
Organisation and methods 
the management. 
Candidates should be 


. and other special duties 


between the ages of 25-and 35. 


and whilst preference will be given to those with a good 


enginecring degree or its equivalent, 
experience in work study or 
sideration will 


be given to those with 


together with some 
industrial consultancy, con- 
accountancy of 


commercial ge supported by appropriate indus- 


trial 


requirements. 


Those interested should write for an application form to 


the 


Initiacive, 


experience personality, 
to deal successfully with people at all levels, are essential 


and the ability 


Staff Appointments Officer. 
Rolls-Royce Limited, 


P.O. 


Box 3i, 


Derby. 


CHIEF PERSONNEL 
OFFICER 


Large and leading internationally known 
manufacturer of engineering products in the 
Midlands requires EF PERSONNEL 
OFFICER ww be complete charge of 
well-established department. 

Age 35-45. University degree and I.P.M. 
membership desirable but not essential. Must 
have had more than ten years practical 
administrative experience in personnel activities 


with at least five in engineering 
currently holding a 
industry need 


apply. 


senior personnel 
Successful applicant 


Only applicants 
Position in 
must 


bé first-class administrator and thoroughly familiar 


with 


a good 
staff 


ethics, 


_ various 
recruitment 


and 


Trade 


four-figure 
superannuation 
opportunity for 


pply in GUARANTEED 
CONEIDENC e. 
giving contact 


training schemes a 
Selection methods 
being well-informed on all matters 
engineering, 
Associations. 


Unions, 
This is a senior appointment with 
salary 

scheme 
the right 


up-to-date 
as well as 
relating to 
and Employers’ 
and well-established 
An excellent 
man. 


STRICTEST 


in accordance with professional 
telephone number, 


details 


of date and place of birth, education. background, 


names of 
to 


Salaries, 


firms, 


Dr. 


positions held with dates and 


P. S. de Q. CABOT, 


P. S. CABOT AND COMPANY, 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 
Manufacturing-distribution 
repute with 8,500 
secks Chartered Accountant 
experience since qualifying 


bility 
years. 


for 


holiday 


of meetings 


be forwarded 


PPLICATIONS are __invited ne seeeanenaine 

qualified accountants for of 
LECTURER in_ the DEPARTMENT AIRCRAFT 
ECONOMICS AND pan es a ts should 
je had —s rience in a stock 
control and use ~~" = accounting machines. 
A University d Cs = ability to industrial 


financial 
Pension 


[NTERNAT! IONAL 
London hea 


Interpretor/ Reporter. 
butory eo scheme. Three weeks’ annual paid 


must be abie 


37-41 


Le at ge Ps ae 


LONDON. 


Previous 


to Box 


nelish. to translate and 
French, German and one or more Scandinavian languages. 
Should also be capable of — reports and minutes 
trade 
—Applications, stating age, qualifteations. 


ence and salary required, ——- with 


on 
Salary dependent on 


Company of 


with two or three 


control 
UNION gan 
with non-contri- 


mother-tongue should 


interpret 


umon ge an asset. 


international 
employees and London Head ice 
years’ 
Must have first-class brain, 
be willing to learn the business and to assume responsi- 
forecasting and 
Salary by arrangement.—Box 6 
TRADE 


Ts) offers position as 
Permanent post 


within five 
poe 
Transtator/ 


from 


vious experi- 
es, sbould 
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INISTRY OF EDUCATION requires, 
only, H.M. Inspectors «(men and women). Preferably 
under 50. Good educational qualifications and experience 
in Adult Education desirable. Qualifications in Economics, 
Philosophy -and Psychology particularly desirable. 
Permanent posts, non-contributory pension. Present 
Salary (increases under consideration) London (men) 
£1,300 x 12 increments to £2,050; (women) £1,232 by 
12 increments to £1,930 (being improved by equal pay 
scheme). Elsewhere slightly less. Appointments may, if 
appropriate, be made above the minimum. Higher posts 
filled by promotion; also some with £115 allowance. 
Application form from The Secretary (Inspectors’ Sec- 
tion), Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, London, 
957 


for England 


w.t. Closing date March 


16, 





=XPERIENCE D SENIOR EXEC UTIVE, with, Te! years 


active managerial background, seeks administrative 
appointment, preferably London area. Thorough know- 
ledge overseas marketing. Aged 35. Fluent French. 


Undeterred by hard work and difficulties —Box 605. 


ECHNICALLY QUALIFIED COMMERCIAL 

EXECUTIVE, 43, Public School and University 
Graduate (Chemistry), seeks responsible post in 
Dominions or other overseas territories where hard work 
and ability appreciated. Import/export and Home Sales 
experience with extensive personal contacts Chemicad and 
- Plastics industries Fluent French, moderate German. 
Would welcome position offering responsibility for pro- 
duction and/or sales development of a new project.— 
Box 623. 

ERSONAL ASSISTANT.—Man, 38, public school. 

seeks position as personal assistant to a Director of 
a progressive company in London. All-round experience 
of export marketing, sales, costing, purchasing and adver- 
tising. Will travel as required.—Box 618. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 





without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 

Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

REGENT STREET. W.1. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

A special evening course of six lectures on Automatic 


Computers in the Field of Accountancy and Banking will 


be given by a group of specialist lecturers on Thursdays 
from “7 to 8.30 p.m., February 28th to April 4th. 
Syllabus and enrolment forms from the Director of 
Education. Course fee IIs. 
ROFESSIONAL SANTA CLAUSES.—What to do 
with your 350 days holiday now it’s all over May 
we suggest you renew your 


Gorden Et end ‘sn y acquaintanceship with Duff 
ordons & 1 Sherry ? 


DVERTISER urgently requires H.M. Customs and 

Excise Annual Statement of Trade of the United 
Kingdom (especially Volume Il) for 1934 and 1938: 
alternatively any other year containing figures relating to 
1931 and 1938 would be acceptable.—Write, with price 
required, to Box X487, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


SUCCESSFUL . TUITION FOR THE. 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolscy Hall (Est. 1894) provides 
a wide range of subjects for the 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable bg since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

AVILE ROW CLOTHES. export 

direct from eminent tailors, Lesley & 
Sandon, Huntsman, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Suits, 
Overcoats, etc.. from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 
GER 7180 (next to Café Monico) Est. 1922 

ERSEY IN SPRINGTIME Come south 

and stay at Hotel L*Horizon, St. 
The hotel, facing south across the Bay, is 
setting for a perfect spring holiday Continental cuisine. 
Good wine cellar. Cocktail bar. Drinks and cigarettes at 
low Jersey prices. Sixty bedrooms ; some with private 
bathrooms, many with —— sun balconies Resident 


Postal Courses in 
two examinations for 


orders 
Roberts. 


Cancelled 


for the sun 


- THE ‘CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SEC RETARIES to fill conmeastas and similar cxecutive 
S are invited lo communic with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street. London. E.C.4. 
ORK STUDY.—Next four-weeks full-time course 
March lith Details of this and seven other 
. including evening and oe eee from the 
of Time & Motion Study, 29 ork Street, 
Piccadilly. Ww.t. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 
of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought. —11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage. Aldwych, Lo’ W.C.2 


EXPERT POs! AL ‘Tul TION | 


economics are advantages. lifica- for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 

in strictest confidence. to Box 624. tions and experience. with superannuation under F.S.S.U Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
TATISTICAL OFFICER (female) required for interest- and family allowance. ormal university term and =~mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
ing post at Felixstowe, dealing with agricultural vacation conditions apply end a house on the Cofiege many practical (non-cexamination) courses in business 

contract spraying. Applicants should have . estate may be available-—Applications, giving full par- subjects —Write today for free prospectus—and/or Cm ge 

(Economics), previous experiemce in statistical work and ticulars of qoetGeations See, and Septee = pepo hy ow or subjects in which interested, 

typing ability. ——_ terms of appoinunent.—. names three referees, shou lor war to cre 

tons (quoting No. 1316), stating axe, qualifications, Recorder, The College of <Acronautics, Cranfield. M{ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 

experience and salary required, to Personnel eon Bletchley, Bucks. trom whom further particulars may be 

Fisons Pest Control Limited. Bourn, Cambridge obtained. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, Landon, E.C.4. 













ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

















at 22 Ryder Street. St. 





James's, London, S.W.1. 
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-more fork lift trucks 
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would help the Railways 


to carry Britain’s load 


7 TRUCKS + as Railwaymen know 
are one of the most effective and quickly 

applied aids in speeding-up ‘turn-round’ 

and reducing loading and re-loading 


delays at goods yards, 


Coventry Climax Engines Limited (Dept. E), Coventry, England. 





